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THE BRITISH POETS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY. 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR CHILD, 


OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


A COMPLETE. COLLECTION, FROM CHAUCER TO. 
WORDSWORTH. 


Tuts Series of British Poets has secured the 
unqualified commendation of the press and the 
public in all parts of the country, and is universally 
acknowledged to be the best ever issued, both in 
point of editorship and mechanical execution. 


Notices of the Jiress. 


“ We cannot speak too highly in praise of this edition —the 
only one that deserves the name of ‘complete’ —of the British 
Poets.’’ — Boston Daily Advertiser. 


“ We really know nothing more worthy of the cordial support 
of the American public than the Boston edition of the English 
Poets.’’ — New York Times. 

“ A fairer printed, a more tasteful or more valuable, set of 
books cannot be placed in any library.””— New York Courier 
and Enquirer. 

“The best, the most permanently valuable, the most con- 
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venient, and the cheapest edition of the standard poetical liter- 
erature of Great Britain ever published.’’ — Home Journal. 


“We regard it as the most beautiful and convenient library 
edition of the British Poets yet published.” — Philadelphia Even- 


ing Bulletin. 


“We do not know any other edition of the English Poets 
which combines so much excellence.’’ — Bibliotheca Sacra. 
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WITH PREFACES, HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL, 


BY A. CHALMERS, F.S.A. 


In 88 vols. 16mo. 
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Tue volumes are of the exact size and style of 
LittLte, Brown & Co.’s edition of the “ British 
Poets,” and sold at the same price, — seventy-five 
cents per volume. 


Notfices of the Press. 


‘“‘ No greater service can be done in the cause of good letters, 
than the extensive dissemination of these standard compositions. 
They embrace the best models of style in the English language. 
They are truly works that no library, even of the most meagre 
pretensions, can afford to be without.’’— Boston Daily Advertiser 
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THE BRITISH ESSAYISTS. 


“ Their claims, indeed, are very great to the respect and atten- 
tion of the reading world. An eminent critic and essayist of 
our age has said, ‘If ever the best Tatlers and Spectators were 
equalled in their own kind, we should be inclined to guess that 
it must have been by the lost comedies of Menander.’ This is 
meant to apply to the contributions of Addison; but the other 
essayists were, in some instances, by no means the inferiors of 
Addison, though their talents differed from his, and were per- 
haps less adapted to essay-writing. But such men as Steele, 
Johnson, and Hawkesworth, were among the first writers of 
their time.’’ — Boston Chronicle. 


“The Tatler, ‘The Rambler,’ ‘ The Spectator,’ ‘ The Guar- 
dian,’ ‘ The Adventurer,’ written by such men as Steele, Johnson, 
Addison, Hawkesworth, are standard compositions, — models of 
good old English. So varied and often amusing are they, so cer- 
tain to cultivate a pure style, that we hardly know how a more 
judicious selection could be made, of works to make a family 
library, than this edition of these Essays.” — Boston Post. 


* A beautiful edition, —just the right size to hold in the hand 
without fatigue, and with type that can never hurt or weary the 
eyes.”” — Philadelphia Bulletin. 


*‘ As models of English prose they stand unrivalled, and deserve 
a place in every library, public or private, but especially in 
every school and town library in the country.’”’ — Boston Atlas. 

‘‘ By unanimous consent of the literary world they stand at the 
head of the class of literature to which they belong. A com- 
plete set of them would furnish a greater variety of entertaining 
reading than any other series of books.’? — Cincinnati Gazette. 


“‘ These volumes are of the most convenient size for the use for 
which they are designed as travelling companions, or as suited 
to a fireside use. We would commend these Essays to a new 
generation of readers, and would commend them highly. 
inculcate wise and good lessons ; 
large; they 
are classic 


They 
their spirit is generous. and 
embody the forms and manners of a past age; they 
al in their contents and moral and religious in their 
whole influence.” — Christian Examiner. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In 1808, the Works of Chatterton were col- 
lected by Southey and Cottle, and published in 
three handsome octavos. We are not aware that 
they were again printed in a form requiring notice 
until 1842, when the well-known edition in two 
volumes, (published anonymously, but the work, 
we are informed, of Charles Wilcox,) appeared at 
Cambridge, England. From this laboriously 
executed edition nearly everything in the present 
has been derived. There are, however, differ- 
ences in the arrangement, and some omissions. 
We trust that we have acted discreetly in reject- 
ing many of the varvorum notes with which the 
Cambridge editor has overloaded his pages, and 
that the Glossary (taken from the edition of 
1805) will be found an ample substitute for the 
very numerous marginal explanations by which 
the artificial dialect of the Rowley Poems has 
hitherto been illustrated. The Biographical Me- 


moir has also undergone a slight pruning, and 
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four or five pages have been dropped at the end. 
Notwithstanding some defects of taste and judg- 
ment, it will be found highly valuable for its com- 
pleteness, and interesting from the earnestness 
with which it is written. 

By the kindness of J. R. Dix, Esq., we have 
been furnished with a copy of some farewell 
verses, never before printed, which were found in 
Chatterton’s pocket-book after his death. ‘They 
are given in a note towards the end of the 


Memoir. 


JULY, 1856. 
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THE LIFE 


OF 


THOMAS. CHATTERTON: 


‘“To wryte of a Mannes Lyfe mote bee enowe to saie of 
somme he was ybore and deceased; odher somme lacketh 
recytalle, as manie notable matteres bee contained in yer 
storie.” Lyfe of W. Canynge, bie Rowley. 


ie 
Ihs Birth—Parentage—Education. 


THOMAS CHATTERTON,! whose life we are about to 
record, was born at Bristol on the 20th of November, 
1752. He was of humble origin. His father in the 
early part of his life is said to have filled the office of 


1 The materials for this biography are derived from Dean 
Milles’s Preliminary Dissertation to Rowley’s Poems; Dr. 
Gregory’s Life of Chatterton; Bryant’s Observations; Sir 
Herbert Croft's Love and Madness; Warton’s Enquiry into 
the Authenticity of the Poems attributed to Rowley, and the 
eighth section of his History of English Poetry; Malone’s 
Cursory Observations; Barrett’s History of Bristol; Life of 
Chatterton, by Chalmers; Edition of his Works, by Southey 
and Cottle; Britton’s History of Redcliffe Church; Camp- 
bell’s Specimens of the British Poets; Chatterton’s Life, by 
Dix; Cottle’s Early Recollections of Coleridge, and miscel- 
laneous articles in various Magazines and Reviews.—Eb. 
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writing-usher to a classical school. He was afterwards 
appointed one of the choir in the Cathedral of Bris- 
tol, and subsequently became the master of the Free- 
school, situated in Pyle-street, in the same city, which 
latter situations he continued to hold conjointly till 
the time of his death, which took place in August, 
1752, three months before the birth of his son, who 
was thus ushered, a posthumous child, into the world. 
This parent, if we may credit the statements and au- 
thorities of the poet’s last biographer, was scarcely 
competent to have supplied the careful attention and 
control for which Dr. Gregory—on the boy’s part— 
deplores his premature loss. That he was clever and 
fond of study, there is evidence to prove. He believed, 
moreover, in magic, and was deeply read in Cornelius 
Agrippa. 

Of the mother of Chatterton little is known pre- 
vious to her husband’s death. She appears to have 
been a plain, worthy woman ; of gentle, though some- 


1 That he (Chatterton’s father) was a man of some talent 
and shrewdness, is evident from the various testimonials of 
those who knew him well; but he was inclined to dissipated 
habits, and was of a “brutal disposition.” The house in 
which he lived had only two sitting-rooms, and he often 
passed the whole night roaring out catches in one of them, 
with some of the lowest rabble of the parish. His wife he 
always treated with the greatest indifference, and once, on 
being asked why he married her, he coolly replied, ‘‘ solely for 
a housekeeper.”’ That he was not likely to experience much 
“ careful attention” from his father may be inferred from the 
fact of the ill-usage Mrs. Chatterton received from him; and 
few will doubt, that, as the wife was treated with harshness 
and neglect, the son would have experienced similar treat- 
ment.—Dix’s Life of Chatterton.—(1837.) 
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what melancholy disposition,—of mild and amiable 
qualities, and possessing withal a most devoted attach- 
ment to her children, of which Thomas, the subject of 
this memoir, was the second,—the eldest, a girl, being 
at the time of his birth apparently some years old. 
In order to support her family, now relying entirely on 
her own exertions, she opened a day-school, and ad- 
vertised herself as a milliner or sempstress—a resource 
which the attention of her neighbours, who very greatly 
esteemed her, appears to have rendered valuable, both 
by their patronage and assistance. 

The infancy of Chatterton is distinguished by little 
that is worthy of record. At the age of five years, he 
was sent to the school in Pyle-street, formerly under 
the superintendence of his father, and then kept by a 
Mr. Love. Here, however, he exhibited no symptoms 
of that precocious genius which, ere long, was to 
‘“‘make grey-headed erudition bend before it.” On the 
contrary, he was remarkably dull and stupid, receiving 
into his apparently obtuse skull no portion of the lumi- 
nous instruction which the pedagogue of a free-school 
could be supposed to impart. 

Indeed, it seemed pretty plain that the young Chat- 
terton was about to turn out an incorrigible dunce. 
The most ordinary attainments acquired by the gener- 
ality of children while yet in the nurse’s arms,—the 
commonest rudiments of knowledge,—the very letters 
of the alphabet, though insinuated by no harsh master, 
but by the care of a fond and anxious mother, seemed 
to baffle every attempt made to penetrate the hopeless 
stupidity which there was reason to apprehend he 
would always exhibit. This circumstance appears to 
have caused his poor parent, to whom he was sent 
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back on the score of incapacity, a great deal of un- 
easiness; and we are told by:a neighbour, that “ until 
he was six years and a half old, she thought him to be 
an absolute fool, and often when correcting him, told 
him so.” 

But a change was soon to be displayed. There 
chanced to be in her possession an old musical manu- 
script, in French, and adorned with illuminated capi- 
tals. It arrested the child’s attention: to use his 
mother’s words, he “ fell in love” with it.1 He began 
to read. An ancient black-letter Bible, which she 
brought to her assistance, completed the attraction. 
Thomas Chatterton was no more a dunce. 

His mental cultivation now commenced in earnest. 
He read with the utmost avidity. He stormed the 
bookshelves of all his acquaintance. He devoured, 
not volumes, but libraries. “At seven,” says the same 
neighbour, who was much in the house, “he visibly 
improved: at eight years of age he was so eager for 
books, that he read from the moment he waked, which 
was early, until he went to bed, if they would let him.” 


1 He was taught to read from an old black-letter Testa- 
ment, or Bible. Perhaps the bent of most men’s studies may, 
in some measure, be determined by accident, and frequently 
in very early life; nor is it unreasonable to suppose that his 
peculiar attachment to antiquities may, in a considerable 
degree, have resulted from this little cireumstance.—DrR. 
GREGORY. 

One of his biographers [Chalmers] has expressed surprise 
that a person in his mother’s rank of life should have been 
acquainted with black-letter. The writer might have known 
that books of the ancient type continued to be read in that 
rank of life long after they had ceased to be used by persons 
of a higher station. —CAMPBELL. 
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And the dreams of ambition were 2 already commenced. 
A manufacturer promised to make the childrena present 
of some earthenware—a cup or plaything that might 
gratify a child: he asked the boy what deviee should 
be inscribed on his. “ Paint me.’ > replied the future 
creator of Rowley—* Paint me an ‘eile with wings 
and a trumpet, to trumpet my name over the world.” 
This anecdote rests upon credible authority—that of 
his sister. 

“ My brother,” writes the same relation, in her ex- 
pressive letter to Sir Herbert Croft, “very early dis- 
covered a thirst for preeminence. I remember, before 
he was five years old he would always preside over his 
playmates as their master, and they his hired servants. 
He was dull in learning, not knowing many letters at 
four years old, and alw. ays objected to read in a small 
book. He learnt the alphabet from an old folio music- 
book of my father’s, my mother was then tearing up 
for waste paper: the capitals at the beginning of the 
verses I assisted in teaching him. Rica llect nothing 
remarkable till he went into the school, which was in 
his eighth year, excepting his promising my mother 
and me a deal of finery, when he grew up, as a reward 
of her care.” 

The affection with which he regarded his relatives, 
whom throughout his life he distinguished by every 
token of regard, forms indeed one of the most interest- 
ing traits of his character. Here it began to manifest 
itself j in the promise of fine clothes—of gauds and frip- 
pery—which no doubt his pen was to procure; and 
the child’s dream of greatness derived additional 
splendour from the imagined glories of his bedizened 
friends. 
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Another change became apparent in him. He 
grew reserved and thoughtful. He was silent and 
gloomy for long intervals together, speaking to no one, 
and appearing angry when noticed or disturbed. He 
would break out into sudden fits of weeping, for which 
no reason could be assigned ; would shut himself up in 
some chamber, and suffer no one to approach him, nor 
allow himself to be enticed from his seclusion. Often 
he would go the length of absenting himself from 
home altogether, for the space, sometimes, of many 
hours; and his sister remembered his being most se- 
verely chastised for a long absence ; at which he did 
not however shed one tear, but merely said, “ It was: 
hard indeed to be whipped for reading.” 

Not unfrequently a search was instituted. His 
mother’s house was ‘close to the fine structure of St. 
Mary Redcliffe, and they well knew that the boy’s fa- 
vourite haunts were the aisles and towers of that noble 
pile. And there they would find the truant, seated 
generally by the tomb of Canynge, or lodged in one 
of the towers, reading sometimes, or—what if thus 


early imagining Rowley? Stealing away in this man- 
ner, he would constantly awaken the solicitude of his 
friends, to whom his little eccentricities were already 
the source of much uneasiness. 

In August, 1760, when he had not quite attained 
his eighth year, he was admitted into the school estab- 
lished at Bristol for charitable purposes, by one Ed- 
ward Colston in 1708. This person, who was a mer- 
chant, and who by excess of industry possessed himself 
of almost unlimited wealth, has recorded his benevo- 
lent disposition in the numerous benefactions which he 
has bestowed on his native city. In this institution, 
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which is situated in a part of that city called St. Au- 
gustine’s Back, one hundred boys are clothed, boarded, 
and educated, and in many instances apprenticed at a 
suitable age to some creditable trade or profession. 
The rules are very strict; the hours in summer are, 
from seven o’clock till twelve in the morning, and from 
one to five in the afternoon; in winter they assemble 
from eight till twelve, and from one to four. Through- 
out the year they are obliged to be in bed by eight 
o'clock, and are never permitted to be absent from 
school, except on Saturdays and Saints’-days, and then 
only from-between one and two in the afternoon; and 
seven and eight in the evening. Into this school, and 
subject to these regulations, was Chatterton admitted, 
at a time when his faculties were ripe for cultivation, 
his ambition eager for enterprisé, his soul expanding 
with desire for renown. 

After all, however, it was only a charity-school ; and 
elated as he was with the prospect of acquiring knowl- 
edge, he soon manifested his disgust. He is said to 
have asserted “that he could not learn so much at 
school as he could at home, for they had not books 
enough there.” It was but a kind of mercantile, 
ledger and day-book education the young poet was 
receiving: they taught him nothing but reading, 
writing, and arithmetic,—made him each day pursue 
the round of a gin-horse, while his brain was labouring 
with the conception of Rowley, soon to issue from that 
teeming womb. Who can wonder that Chatterton was 
disgusted ? 

But he was not so backward, even here; he kept 
stirring, and made some progress, especially in the 
arithmetic classes, in which the usher allowed him to 
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be amongst the foremost. This usher will be remem- 
bered with the fame of Chatterton, for he too—in his 
way—wasa poet; and the reader of Chatterton’s works 
will recollect the Elegy on his death, composed in later 
years, but bearing adequate testimony to the warmth 
of their mutual attachment. He appears to have been 
an amiable and estimable man, and is indeed so con- 
nected with the early life of Chatterton, and the first 
production of Rowley, that Dr. Gregory is justified in 
lamenting the want of a more perfect memoir of him. 
One of his intimate acquaintances shall tell us all that 
is known respecting him :— 


“In the summer of 1763, being then in the 12th year of my 
age, I contracted an intimacy with one Thomas Phillips, who 
was some time usher or assistant master of a hospital or 
charity-school, founded for the education and maintenance 
of youth at Bristol, by Edward Colston, Esquire. Phillips, 
notwithstanding the disadvantage of a very confined educa- 
tion, possessed a taste for history and poetry; of the latter, 
the magazines and other periodicals of that time furnish no 
very contemptible specimen. 

‘“‘ Towards the latter end of that year, by means of my in- 
timacy with Phillips, I formed a connection with Chatterton, 
who was on the foundation of that school, and about four- 
teen months younger than myself. The poetical attempts of 
Phillips had excited a kind of literary emulation amongst the 
elder classes of the scholars; the love of fame animated their 
bosoms, and a variety of competitors appeared to dispute the 
laurel with him; their endeavours, however, in general, did 
not meet with the success which their zeal and assiduity de- 
served; and Phillips still, to the mortification of his oppo- 
nents, came off victorious and unhurt. 

“In all these trifling contentions, the fruits of which are 
now, and have been long since, deservedly and entirely for- 
gotten, Chatterton appeared merely as an idle spectator, no. 
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ways interested in the business of the drama; simply con- 
tenting himself with the sports and pastimes more immedi- 
ately adapted to his age, he apparently possessed neither 
inclination, nor indeed ability, for literary pursuits; nor do I 
believe (notwithstanding the evidence adduced to the con- 
trary by the author of Love and Madness) that he attempted 
the composition of a single couplet during the ‘first. three 
years of my acquaintance with him.’’1 


We shall presently find this opinion to be incorrect 
in the mean time, as, in the writer’s company, we have 
stepped over to the summer of 1763, we must look 
back and see how Chatterton has been employed. He 
is reported to have stood aloof from the society of his 
schoolmates—to have made few acquaintances, and 
only amongst those whose dispositions inclined them to 
reflection. 

After his admission ‘into the school—two years after 
say some authorities, but hardly so long—his mother 
allowed him a trifle for pocket-money, which found its 
way to the treasury of a bookseller, who supplied him, 
in return, with all the literature his circulating-shelves 
could afford. The bibliopole was liberal, too, for when 
the pence were not forthcoming, knowing the boy’s 
family, he allowed him to select his volume, and even 
to make transcripts from new books.2 His name de- 


1 Letter from Mr. Thistlethwaite to Dean Milles, printed 
in the Dean’s Edition of Rowley, and in Southey and Cottle’s 
Edition of Chatterton. 

2 Recorded on the authority of W. H. Ireland, the fabri- 
cator of the Shakespeare MSS. The reader can refer to his 
‘ Confessions,”’ and allow the passage what credit he pleases. 
In this, as in one or two other incidents in the early life of 
Chatterton obtained from the same source, and inserted in 
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serves to be recorded; he was a Mr. Goodal, and he 
kept his shop nearly opposite the Cider House Passage, 
in Broad Street. 

The works thus procured were of a very miscella- 
neous character. Chatterton confined his. studies to 
no particular head. In later life he pursued the same 
course, and amassed a confused heap of heterogeneous 
knowledge, which included subjects the most abstruse. 
Even at this early period he perused promiscuously, 
works on religion, history, biography, poetry, heraldry, 
—and betrayed a passionate attachment for antiquities. 
To be sure, the Burgum pedigree was engendering in 
his brain—a mere foetus, to be delivered in due time. 
He was not very communicative, this poet in embryo; 
neither too obsequious, though incurring a favour; he 
merely bowed his head, as he entered the shop, and 
made a similar obeisance on taking leave. 

In fact, the pride, the reserve, the native and un- 
eonquerable haughtiness had already betrayed itself 
in his young character. One expression—that “ God 
had sent his creatures into the world with arms long 
enough to reach any thing, if they chose to be at the 
trouble,” was frequently in his mouth. He was in 
arms for the omnipotence of the human intellect. 
Slight mistake, that; though he did his share, and 
something more: how many have performed one thou- 
sandth such a part ? 

Soon after this time he wrote a catalogue of all the 


this biography, the author observes nothing of a suspicious 
nature—even when the character of Ireland is taken into 
consideration. The name of the bookseller is derived from 
Dix. 
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books he had read ; the number amounted to seventy, 
—not despicable for his contracted means. The sub- 
jects they embraced were chiefly history and divinity, 
all devoured and digested perhaps—in a manner, after 
school-hours, and during the seasons allotted for recre- 
ation. Bingham, Young, and Stillingfleet were among 
them. No slender stock of theology he was accumu- 
lating ; but then—Rowley’s sermon was to follow. 

It cannot be doubted that all this time the elements 
of his great work were arranging themselves in order, 
and silently shaping into Ella tragedies and Bawdin 
histories. During holidays and half-holidays, and lei- 
sure moments—whenever he could procure them—he 
would retire to a little room which he called his own, 
shutting himself in; and allowing no one to bear him 
company. Here he would remain for hours, in no way 
solicitous about external things. Of his meals he was 
even oblivious, letting the hour slip by, or disregarding 
the often-repeated summons; and making his appear- 
ance at last begrimed with ochre, charcoal, and black- 
lead. 


I. 


Confirmed at ten years old by the Bishop—lIs articled 
to an Attorney—Commences the Rowley fubrica- 
tions. 


At ten years old, Chatterton was confirmed ; an age, 
apparently, when the meaning of the rite, the impor- 
tance ascribed to it, or the nature of the responsibility, 
could hardly have been understood by him. But Chat- 
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terton, we repeat, was no common boy. Not only was 
he prepared for the occasion, but his sister adds, that 
he made very “sensible and serious remarks on the 
awfulness of the ceremony,” and his own feelings in 
relation to it. This event is assigned by all his histori- 
ans, whose authority indeed is the evidence of his sis- 
ter, to a period full two years later. The date com- 
monly ascribed, however—that of his twelfth year— 
has been sufficiently invalidated by Mr. Tyson, to 
authorize the present biographer in assigning it to the 
earlier period. His sister, Mrs. Newton, made refer- 
ence to the event many years after it had taken place, 
when her brother had been long dead, during an in- 
terval of ill-health, too, as she acknowledges; and no 
considerable time before her own disordered faculties 
rendered her a subject of painful attention. Her ac- 


count is as follows :— 


“At twelve years old, he was confirmed by the Bishop: he 
made very sensible, serious remarks on the awfulness of the 
ceremony, and his own feelings and convictions during it. 
Soon after this, in the week he was door-keeper, he made 
some verses on the last day, I think about eighteen lines; 
paraphrased the ninth chapter of Job; and, not long after, 
some chapters in Isaiah. He had been gloomy from the time 
he began to learn, but we remarked he was more cheerful 
after he began to write poetry. Some satirical pieces we 
saw soon after.”’1 


Upon this Mr. Tyson remarks :— 


“Mrs. Newton’s communications in this letter are evidently 
what they profess to be, the result of recollection, and on a 


1 Letter to Sir Herbert Croft. 
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“Neither is there any improbability to contend with, in 
assigning Chatterton’s confirmation to so early a period of 
his life. More than five years had then elapsed since “ the 
wond’rous boy”? fell in love, to use his mother’s expression, 
with the rudiments of literature; and such was the ardour 
he evinced in the pursuit of knowledge, that at the very 
iy | time to which it is contended the circumstance of his con- 
| firmation should be assigned, he was in the habit, as his sis- 
iT | ter informs us, of expending what was given him for pocket- 
money in hiring books from a circulating library. 

“In addition to these suggestions in favour of the suppo- 
sition that Chatterton was confirmed at the age of ten instead 


1 | of twelve years, the verses themselves, now produced as those 
which he wrote upon the occasion, combined with the cir- 
HE | cumstances connected with their publication, inay be con- 


fidently adduced as tending in a very high degree to establish 

the position. Besides the identity of the subject, they consist 
| of sixteen lines, approximating to Mrs. Newton’s statement 
in that respect, as nearly as can be expected from the indeter- 
minate manner in which she expresses herself; they contain 
abundant internal proof of the juvenility of the writer; they 
were inserted in the Bristol newspaper to which Chatterton, 
as well as his literary associates, were subsequently in the 
habit of communicating their productions; and they ap- 
peared in the seventh week after he had attained the tenth 


year of his age.’’1 


Mr. Tyson then produces the lines, to which we shall 
presently refer. 

With respect to Chatterton’s first poetical produc- 
tions Mr. Tyson is undoubtedly right. It was written 
in 1762, instead of 1764. His sister is positive to the 


subject, which she states to be “ verses on the last day 


a ER RCE 


1 From a communication respecting Chatterton’s first 
1 | poetical production, published as an Appendix to Dix’s Life, 

| and which Iam permitted, by the kindness of Mr. Tyson, to 
make use of in this biography. 
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—about eighteen lines—written in the week he was 
door-keeper.” 1 To Mr. Tyson’s industrious research 
we owe the preservation of these lines, which it was 
thought were entirely lost. “It is with a feeling of 
gratification,” observes that gentleman, “ that they are 
rescued from the obscurity in which they were envel- 
oped, and placed before the public eye, as exhibit- 
ing the flutterings of the unfledged eaglet.” They 
were published in Feliz Farley’s Bristol Journal, for 
January 8, 1763, and are entitled— 


ON THE LAST EPIPHANY, OR CHRIST COMING TO 
JUDGMENT. 


Behold! just coming from above, 

The JuDGE, with majesty and love! 
The sky divides, and rolls away, 
T’admit him through the realms of day 
The sun astonish’d, hides its face, 
The moon and stars with wonder gaze 
At JEsu’s bright superior rays! 
Dread lightnings flash, and thunders roar, 
And shake the earth and briny shore; 
The trumpet sounds at heaven’s command, 
And pierceth through the sea and land; 
The dead in each now hear the voice, 
The sinners fear and saints rejoice; 
For now the awful hour is come, 
When every tenant of the tomb 

Must rise, and take his everlasting doom. 


1Tt was, and still is, I believe, customary for the boys edu 
cated at Colston’s school to take the post of door-keeper in 
rotation, the office continuing for the space of a week at a 
time in the occupation of one boy. Of course the lad in 
office had much leisure time during this period.—D1x’s Life. 
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Nothing uncommon in these—even for ten years; but 
then, in composition, as in every thing else, when once 
fairly in progress, Chatterton made rapid strides to- 
wards perfection. 

“ He had been gloomy from the time he began to learn, 
but he became more cheerful when he began to write 
poetry.” Why, the weight—the incubus—was re- 
moved. He had burst his bonds—could flutter now, 
and prepare himself for higher flights. It was pleasant 
even to feel his liberty, and to know that what was 
within him he could speak out. The bandage was re- 
moved from the eyes of the mewed bird. He could 
behold the heaven, where his thoughts rested—whence 
his prophesyings had descended, and the living fire 
that had tipped his tongue. While he was yet musing, 
the flame had kindled. His _ beliefs, his aspirations, 
and his ardent yearnings—burning, struggling to be 
uttered—they might be uttered now. 

“Some satirical pieces we saw soon after.” ‘That is, 
after his twelfth, or, as it has been proved, his tenth 
year. Of his powers of satire, we shall, bye-and-by, 
have much to say. It has been generally thought that 
his verses entitled “Apostate Will” were his first essay 
in that line. The opinion was erroneous; and the 
proof in this case we likewise owe to Mr. Tyson. This 
“Apostate Will” was an unprincipled man, who for 
mercenary motives shifted his religion from one sect 
to another without compunction. Sir Herbert Croft 
transcribed it after his death from an old pocket-book 
in the possession of his relatives. This pocket-book 
had been given to him by his sister, as a New-year’s 
present, after his confirmation, and he had subsequently 
returned it to her filled with attempts at poetry. “It 
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appears,” says the transcriber, “ to be his first, perhaps 
his only copy of it, and is evidently his handwriting. 
By the date, he was eleven years and almost five 
months old. It 1s not the most extraordinary perform- 
ance in the world; but, from the circumstance of 
Chatterton’s parentage and education, it is unlikely, if 
not impossible, that he should have met with any as- 
sistance or correction: whereas, when we read the 
Ode which Pope wrote at twelve, and another of Cow- 
ley at thirteen, we are apt to suspect a parent, friend, 
or tutor, of an amiable dishonesty, of which we feel, 
perhaps that we should be guilty. Suspicions of this 
nature touch not Chatterton. He knew no tutor, 
friend, or parent, at least no parent who could correct 
or assist him.” 1 

This is a lame and impotent conclusion. Pope’s 
father was any thing but friendly disposed towards his 
son’s poetical powers. He would not, even if he could, 
have assisted him. And Chatterton had a tutor— 
which tutor was his intimate friend, and who himself 
made a pretence of writing poetry—Thomas Phillips. 
Lhe verses, however, for which this question is begged, 
would confer as little credit on Phillips as they do on 
Chatterton. 

We must again have recourse to Mr. Tyson. 


“In Fekx Farley's Bristol Journal of Saturday, December 
17, 1763, and some following numbers, a succession of satiri- 
cal attacks, in verse and prose, are inserted, on a churchwar- 
den, who is accused of having ordered the levelling of the 
churchyard entrusted to his care, and of hauling ‘away the 
clay to be used for the purposes of his trade as a brickmaker. 


1“ Love and Madness,”’ by Sir Herbert Croft. 
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One of the pieces states that the churchyard alluded to “is 
an appendage to the grandest structure in this city; ”’ thus 
clearly indicating it to be that of St. Mary Redcliffe, the 
churchwarden of which, for the year 1763, was Joseph 
Thomas; and by a familiar abbreviation of whose Christian 
name, the person satirized is addressed in the lines about to 
be produced. With respect to their authorship, the locality 
of the circumstance to which they relate would directly 
point to Chatterton, in whose mind the subject could not fail 
of exciting an interest; in addition to which it presented a 
tempting opportunity of indulging the propensity to satire, 
which formed so prominent a trait in his character. 

“But Chatterton’s title to the composition in question 
requires no other proof than a comparison with the satire 
entitled “Sly Dick,’ the commencement of which is here 
transcribed to facilitate the reader’s immediate reference. ' 


“Sharp was the frost, the wind was high, 

And sparkling stars bedeckt the sky: 

Sly Dick in arts of cunning skill’d, 

Whose rapine all his pockets fill’d, 

Had laid him down to take his rest, 

And soothe with sleep his anxious breast. 

’Twas then a dark infernal sprite,” &c. 

* * * * * 

And then follows the “ first satirical poem,” which, as 
we haye not included it in the collection of his “ Ac- 
knowledged Poems,” we proceed to transcribe. It 
appeared in the Journal before mentioned fou January 
7, 1764. 


THE CHURCHWARDEN AND THE APPARITION. 
A FABLE. 


The night was cold, the wind was high, 
And stars bespangled all the sky; 
Churchwarden J*E. had laid him down, 
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And slept secure on bed of down; 
But still the pleasing hope of gain 
That never left his active brain, 
I:xpos’d the churchyard to his view, 
That seat of treasure wholly new. 
‘Pull down that cross,’ he quickly cried, 
The mason instantly complied ; 
When, lo! behold the golden prize 
Appears—joy sparkles in his eyes. 
The door now creaks,—the window shakes, 
With sudden fear he starts and wakes; 
Quaking and pale, in eager haste 
His haggard eyes around he cast; 
A ghastly phantom, lean and wan, 
That instant rose and thus began: 

“Weak wretch—to think to blind my eyes! 
Hypocrisy’s a thin disguise; 
Your humble mien and fawning tongue 
Have oft deceiv’d the old and young. 
On this side now, and now on that, 
The very emblem of the bat: 
What ever part you take we know 
Tis only interest makes it so. 
And tho’ with sacred zeal you burn, 
Religion’s only for your turn. 
I’m Conscience call’d! ’—J*E. greatly fear’d; 
The lightning flash’d—it disappear’d.1 


1“ The, paper,’? continues Mr. Tyson, “from which this 
poem is extracted, contains a letter, addressed to the printer 
on the same subject, with the signature of “ Futtrorp the 
Grave-digger.”’ To enter into any argument to prove that it 
was written by Chatterton would be trifling with the reader’s 
judgment, for to no other person than the author of the 
“Bristowe Tragedy’’ would such a signature have occurred. 
The observation, however, should not be omitted, that this 
circumstance affords a decided proof of Chatterton’s ac- 
quaintance with the subject of one of the finest of Rowley’s 
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Nothing of “ Kew Gardens” here,—and yet it was 
written in little better than five years afterwards. 
These productions are sufficient to convict Mr. 
Thistlethwaite of inaccuracy in the opinion whieh he 
had formed of Chatterton‘s power, and the period at 
which he first began to join couplets together. The 
poems of “Sly Dick” and “Apostate Will” are in 
themselves a meagre evidence of his poetical faculties 
in his eleventh and twelfth years. But Thistlethwaite 


poems, upwards of four years before the least intimation was 
given of the discovery of any ancient manuscripts. Here fol- 
lows the letter :— ; 
“Mr. PRINTER: Being old, and having enjoyed my place 
many a long year, I have buried, or rather dug the graves for 
one half of our parish; and could tell to an inch where and 
how their bodies lie, and are ranged under ground; and by 
this my skill am always consulted by my master, the sexton, 
where such and such a family are interred, and have never 
failed of giving great satisfaction in the discharge of my 
office. But, alas! I am like to be robbed at once of all my 
knowledge, procured at the expense of so many years’ close 
study and application to business: for you must know, my 
HEAD MASTER, a great projector, has taken it into his head 
to level the churchyard; and by digging and throwing about 
his clay there, and defacing the stones, makes such confusion 
among the dead, and will so puzzle me, if he goes on, that no 
man living will be able to find where to lay them properly, 
and then he may dig the craves himself; for I foresee, I shall 
get the ill-will of the parish about it, for even the poor love 
to bury with their kindred: and all’s but right that they 
should. I should be glad, therefore, to know the sense of the 
public, whether any body has a just right, or needful call to 
dig in the churchyard, besides ‘FuLLFORD the Grave-digger? 
“P.§S. As I intend dropping the business of grave-digger, 
now rendered so very troublesome, I propose renting my old 
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was an advocate for the genuineness of the Rowley 
Poems,—was a correspondent of Dean Milles on the 
subject,—and a bit of an author in his way.!- He was 
no friend to Chatterton ; and had an interest in depre- 
ciating his abilities. 

Of the other juvenilities of Chatterton we shall not 
speak. Allowing him, which was undoubtedly the 
case, to have had his great work in contemplation, 
and to have been fitting his powers for the creation, 


spot of ground (the churchyard) when the green turf is all 
removed, and for decency’s sake, will prevent the naked ap- 
pearance of it, by planting potatoes, raising some fine beds of 
onions, &c., as the mould is fat and good. And I see no 
reason why I may not get a profitable job out of the church, 
as well as my GREAT MASTER,—as I find that’s the game 
now-a-days, tho’ decency, convenience or the like, be the 
pretence.” 

With all deference to Mr. Tyson’s judgment, I do not think 
this yeu d'esprit to be the composition of Chatterton. Cer- 
tainly the mere casual coincidence between the assumed 
name of the writer and that of Sir Baldwin Fulford, in the 
“ Bristowe Tragedy,” which I presume Mr. Tyson alludes to, 
is not sufficient to establish it. Besides, Chatterton has 
nowhere recorded that Sir Charles Bawdin and Sir Baldwin 
Fulford are the same,—there is a presumption that they are, 
but nothing more. I do not think that Chatterton, in his 
twelfth vear, was equal even to the very indifferent prose of 
the letter in question. He was never a good prose writer, — 
and in no way tolerable in that line till 1770. 

1 He wrote some things which have been long since for- 
gotten: ‘ The Consultation ’’—‘* The Prediction of Liberty” 
—“‘The Tories in the Dumps’—and “ Corruption,’ were 
among them. ‘ He was a Colston’s-schoolboy, and appren- 
ticed to Mr. Grant, bookseller and stationer. He afterwards 
went to London, and studied the law.’’—Drx. 
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we cannot help wishing that he had either not: written 
at all such pieces as “‘ Apostate Will ”—or had written 
them better. 


Il. 


Produces the Burgum pedigree—Leaves Colston’s school, 


and is articled to one Lambert, an attorney. 


Tn the house in which Mrs. Chatterton resided,—a 
poor back tenement, dismally situated in a kind of 
court, behind a row of somewhat better houses that 
fronted the street,—there was a small garret which 
had been used as a lumber-room. Of this apartment 
Chatterton possessed himself; he kept the key, and 
suffered no one, if he could help it, to have access to 
it. In it were deposited all his papers and parchments, 
and a variety of other articles, for which his relations 
found no other terms than “ rubbish” and “ litter,” but 
which Chatterton managed to convert into uses that 
will confer immortality on his name. In short, they 
were the materials from which sprung to light the 
Manuscripts afterwards produced by him as the originals 
of Rowley, and which are now snugly preserved in 
the Library of the British Museum. 

There were not many opportunities afforded him of 
labouring at his darling project. His hours of absence 
from Colston’s school were wide apart—his half-holidays 
occurred but on Saturday afternoons. Punctually, 
however, as the day came round, he returned, arriving 
at home a few minutes after the boys were dismissed, 
and proceeded to shut himself in his chamber. What 
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passed there remained a mystery; he revealed nothing 
to his friends. 

There were residing at this time in Bristol two 
tradesmen, pewterers, and partners in that trade—Mr. 
Burgum, and Mr. George Catcott. Chatterton had 
attracted the notice of Mr. Burgum, as a remarkable 
boy, fond of reading, attached to antiquities, and of 
quick and lively intellect, and occasionally he had 


2, 


received from him small sums of money. ‘There were 


1 From twelve to seven, each Saturday, he was always at 
home, returning punctually a few minutes after the clock had 
struck, to get to his little room, and shut himself up. In this 
room he always had by him a great piece of ochre in a brown 
pan, pounce-bags full of charcoal dust, which he had from a 
Miss Sanger, a neighbour; also a bottle of black-lead powder, 
which they once took to clean the stove with, and made him 
very angry. Every holiday almost he passed at home, and 
often, having been denied the key when he wanted it, (be- 
cause they thought he hurt his health and made himself 
dirty,) he would come to Mrs. Edkins, and kiss her cheek, 
and coax her to get it for him, using the most persuasive ex- 
pressions to effect his end;—so that this eagerness of his to 
be in this room so much alone, the apparatus, the parch- 
ments, (for he was not then indentured to Mr. Lambert,) both 
plain as wellas written on, and the begrimed figure he al- 
ways presented when he came down at tea-time, his face 
exhibiting many stains of black and yellow,—all these cir- 
cumstances began to alarm them; and when she could get 
into his room, she would be very inquisitive, and peep about 
at every thing. Once he put his foot on a parchment on the 
floor, to prevent her from taking it up, saying, ‘ You are too 
curious and clear-sighted—I wish you would bide out of the 
room—it is my room.’ ‘To this she answered by telling him, 
it was only a general Jumber room, and that she wanted some 
parchment to make thread-papers of; but he was offended, 
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few points of human character, which, young as he 
was, he had left unstudied. Burgum is described as 
having been a vain and credulous ‘man, fond of noto- 
riety and display,—a fit subject, undoubtedly, to prac- 
tise a hoax upon ; and Chatterton set about it. 

He went to him one day, and told him that he had 
found his pedigree, from the time of William the Con- 
queror,—a pedigree that allied him to the proudest 
families in England,—a pedigree that deduced his 


_~ 


descent from Simon de Leyncte Lyze, alias Senliz, 
who married Matilda, daughter of Waltheof, Earl of 
Northumberland, Northampton, and Huntingdon. He 
assured the pewterer this, and the pewterer believed. it. 

In the generosity of his elated heart, Mr. Buregun, 
upon the production of this important document,— 
presented its fortunate discoverer with the magni- 
ficent sum of five shillings. From this recompense, 
and some peculiarities displayed by the same gentle- 
man, Chatterton has handed him down to posterity in 
his will :— 


‘Gods! what would Burgum give to get a name, 
And snatch his blundering dialect from shame! 


and would not permit her to touch any of them, not even 
those that were not written on; but at Jast, with a voice of 
entreaty, said, “Pray don’t touch any ‘thing here,’”’? and 
seemed very anxious to get her away; and this increased her 
fears, lest he should be doing something improper, knowing 
his want of money, and ambition to appear like others. At 
last they got a strange idea that these colours were to colour 
himself, and that, perhaps, he would join some gypsies one 
day or other, as he seemed so discontented with his station in 
life, and unhappy.— Communicated by G. Cumberland, Esq., in 


Diz’s Life. 
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What would he give to hand his memory down 
To Time’s remotest boundary ?—A crown. 

Would you ask more, his swelling face looks blue; 
Futurity he rates at two pounds two. 

Well, Burgum, take thy laurel to thy brow; 

With a rich saddle decorate a sow; 

Strut in Iambics, totter in an ode, 

Promise, and never pay, and be the mode.” 


But where was this document found ?—and how 
came it into the possession of a Bristol charity-boy ? 
Rather important questions, in the estimation of those 
at the Herald’s office. Alas! Burgum, thy blue looks, 
and thy blank looks—of what avail will they be ? 
Thou must get thee back to thy pewterer’s shop, and 
thy smelting pot. 

The ancestors of Chatterton, for upwards of one 
hundred and fifty years, had filled the office of Sexton 
of the church of St. Mary Redcliffe. His uncle, in- 
deed, John Chatterton, who died a few years previous 
to his birth, had been the last of that name: who had 
inherited it; but from the contiguity of his mother’s 
house to that noble structure, the young Chatterton 
had generally a free access to all parts of the building, 
The affair is somewhat singular, and will be best told 
in the following extract from Dr. Gregory. 


“Over the north porch of St. Mary Redcliffe church, 
which was founded, or at least rebuilt, by Mr. W. Canynge, 
(an eminent merchant of Bristol in the fifteenth century, and 
in the reign of Edward the Fourth,) there is a kind of muni- 
ment room, in which were deposited six or seven chests, one 
of which in particular was said to be Mr. Canynge’s cofre; 
this chest, it is said, was secured by six keys, two of which 
were entrusted to the minister and procurator of the church, 
VOW. Te Cc 
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two to the mayor, and one to each of the churchwardens. In 
process of time, however, the six keys appear to have been 
lost; and about the year 1727, a notion prevailed that some 
title-deeds and other writings of value were contained in Mr. 
Canynge’s cofre. In consequence of this opinion an order 
of vestry was made that the chest should be opened under 
the inspection of an attorney, and that those writings which 
appeared of consequence should be removed to the south 
porch of the church. The locks were therefore forced, and 
not only the principal chest, but the others, which were also 
supposed to contain writings, were all broken open. The 
deeds immediately relating to the church were removed, and 
the other manuscripts were left exposed as of no value. 
Considerable depredations had, from time to time, been com- 
mitted upon them by different persons; but the most insatiate 
of these plunderers was the father of Chatterton. His uncle 
being sexton of St. Mary Redcliffe, gave him free access to 
the church. He carried off, from time to time, parcels of the 
parchments; and one time alone, with the assistance of the 
boys, is known to have filled a large basket with them. They 
were deposited in a cupboard in the school, and employed for 
different purposes, such as the covering of copy-books, &c.; 
in particular, Mr. Gibbs, the minister of the parish, having 
presented the boys with twenty bibles, Mr. Chatterton, in 
order to preserve these books from being damaged, covered 
them with some of the parchments. At his death, the widow 
being under the necessity of removing, carried the remainder 
of them to her new habitation. Of the discovery of their 
value by the younger Chatterton, the account of Mr. Smith, 
a very intimate acquaintance, which he gave to Dr. Glynn, 
of Cambridge, is too interesting to be omitted. * When young 
Chatterton was first articled to Mr. Lambert, he used fre- 
quently to come home to his mother, by way of a short visit. 
There, one day, his eye was caught by one of these parch- 
ments, which had been converted into a thread-paper. He 
found not only the writing to be very old, the characters very 
different from common characters, but that the subject 
therein treated was different from common subjects. Being 
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naturally of an inquisitive and curious turn, he was very 
much struck with their appearance, and, as might be ex- 
pected, began to question his mother what those thread-papers 
were, how she got them, and whence they came. Upon fur- 
ther inquiry, he was led to a full discovery of all the parch- 
ments which remained.’ The bulk of them consisted of 
poetical and other compositions, by Mr. Canynge, and a par- 
ticular friend of his, Thomas Rowley, whom Chatterton at 
first called a monk, and afterwards a secular priest of the 
fifteenth century. Such at least appears to be the account 
which Chatterton thought proper to give, and which he wished to 
be believed.” 


That Chatterton was acquainted with these docu- 
ments before he was articled to Mr. Lambert, is evi- 
dent from the circumstance of his producing the Bur- 
gum pedigree, and his assertion that the materials from 
which it was compiled were found in the old chests in 
the muniment room of Redcliffe church. 

Burgum never seems to have doubted the improba- 
bility of this story. We do not know that he even 
inquired about the originals, but appeared sufficiently 
contented with the transcript which Chatterton thought 
proper to give him. And lo!—in the charity-boy’s 
handwriting—in a small school-boy’s copy-book, there 
came to Mr. Burgum a succinct account of all his an- 
cestors, rescued from the gulph of all-devouring time. 
The document bore the following title: “ An account 
of the family of the De Bergham, from the Norman 
Conquest to this time; collected from original records, 
tournament rolls, and the heralds of march and garter 
records, by T. Chatterton.” The remuneration which 
Chatterton received, we have already stated to have 
been five shillings. 
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Elated with this success, and finding his poor dupe 
to be no way incredulous or suspicious of the hoax 
thus triumphantly practised upon him, Chatterton set 
to work again, and in a fortnight afterwards presented 
the pewterer with a second document, being nothing 
in fact, a 


else than a supplement to the pedigree 
“Continuation of the account of the family of the De 
Bergham, from the Norman Conquest to this time, by 
T. Chatterton.” 
liberal in this second communication than in the first, 


And indeed he had been even more 


for now Mr. Burgum discovered that he might claim 
descent from an undoubted son of Parnassus, who was, 
as Chatterton testified, “the greatest ornament of his 
age.” The fact was truly undeniable; for here, pre- 
served in the archives of Redcliffe church—amongst 
all the evidence that allied Mr. Burgum to nobility and 
royalty-——appeared a poem written by his ancestor, one 
John De Bergham, and entituled “ The Romaunte of 
the Cnyghte.” This poem Chatterton had transcribed 
in all its genuine orthography ; and the better to eluci- 
date its beauties—as Mr. Bureum was unskilled in 
gothic lore—he accompanied it with a modernized 
version, by himself. “To give you,” says he to the 
pewterer, “an idea of the poetry of the age, take the 
following piece, wrote by him (John De Bergham) 
about 1320.” This was not all; he adds a list of some 
of the works of which this said ancestor was the 
author. 


‘‘ This John was one of the greatest ornaments of the age 


in which he lived. He wrote several books, and _ translated 
some part of the Iliad, under the title ‘Romance of Troy,’ 
which possibly may be the book alluded to in the following 
French memoire. 
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“Un Lyvre ke parle de quartee principal gestes, et de 
Charles: le romaunce Titus et Vespasian: le romaunce de 
Agyres: le romaunce de Marchaunce: le romaunce de Ed- 
mund et Agoland: le Ribaud par Monsieur Iscannus: le ro- 
maunce de Tibbot de Arable: le romaunce de Troys, &c.” 


He brought likewise the De Bergham arms “ labori- 
ously painted” on parchment. 

In this second’ portion of the pedigree the “ac- 
count” is carried down to the reign of Charles the 
Second ; and there, as the pewterer was not unlikely 
to know something of his ancestors—it being only re- 
moved by a period of a hundred years—Chatterton 
very wisely stopped. 

Long afterwards—after Chatterton’s death, indeed— 
Mr. Burgum made a journey to London, and laid be- 
fore the heralds of March and Garter, for their ap- 
proval, this pedigree of the De Bergham family ; the 
result was, that he returned to Bristol, carried on his 
pewtering, and thought no more of his ancestors ! 1 

So much for the first creation of Thomas Chatter- 
ton. 

In the letter from Mr. Thistlethwaite to Dean Milles, 
to which we have before had occasion to refer, there 
is mention made of a circumstance, which, if true, will 
prove the composition of the Rowley poems to be al- 
ready commenced. 


1 Messrs. Catcott and Burgum appear to have been re- 
spectable men, and to have carried on a good business. We 
can hardly laugh at the half-ennobled pewterer for swallow- 
ing the hoax, when we find the late editors of Chatterton’s 
Works—Messrs. Southey and Cottle, 1803—not daring to say 
that they knew it to be such, but only questioning its au- 
thenticity. 
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“ Going down Horse-street, near the school, one day dur- 
ing the summer of 1764, I accidentally met with Chatterton; 
entering into conversation with him, the subject of which I 
do not now recollect, he informed me that he was in posses- 
sion of certain old MSS. which had been deposited in a chest 
in Redcliffe church, and that he had Jent some, or one of 
them, to Phillips. Within a day or two after this I saw Phil- 
lips, and repeated to him the information I had received from 
Chatterton. Phillips produced a MS. on parchment or vel- 
lum, which I am confident was “ Elinoure and Juga” a kind 
of pastoral eclogue, afterwards published in the Town and 
Country Magazine for May, 1769. The parchment or vellum 
appeared to have been closely pared round the margin, for 
what purpose or by what accident I know not, but the words 
were evidently entire and unmutilated. ‘ 

“As the writing was yellow and pale, manifestly as I con- 
ceive occasioned by age, and consequently difficult to de- 
cipher, Phillips had with his pen traced and gone over several 
of the lines, (which, as far as my recollection serves, were 
written in the manner of prose, and without any regard to 
punctuation,) and by that means laboured to attain the ob- 
ject of his pursuit—an investigation of their meaning. I 
endeavoured to assist him, but from an almost total ignorance 
of the character, manners, language, and orthography of the 
age in which the lines were written, all our efforts were un- 
profitably exerted; and although we arrived at an explana- 
tion, and corrected many of the words, still the sense was 
notoriously deficient. 

‘For my own part, having little or no taste for such stud- 
ies, [ repined not at the disappointment; Phillips, on the 
contrary, was to all appearance mortified ; indeed, much 
more so than at that time I thought the object deserved; ex- 
pressing his sorrow at his want of success, and repeatedly 
declaring his intention of resuming the attempt at a future 
period.’’ 


Little dependence, I believe, is to be placed on the 


veracity of Mr. Thistlethwaite’s statement. It is true 
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that his letter was written in 1781, seventeen years after 
the time to which he refers ; and that at the period in 
question he was only thirteen years of age. What 
could a charity-boy, like Thistlethwaite, of hardly 
average talents, know about the antiquity of parch- 
ment and vellum, and the genuineness of manuscripts 
of the fifteenth century ? Imust be pardoned if I state 
that I believe the whole to be a fabrication. Phillips 
and Chatterton were both dead, and no doubt could 
be thrown on the story. And allowing—what I will 
readily acknowledge—Chatterton to have been the 
most remarkable youth upon record, I cannot, with 
“Apostate Will” and the “ Hymn to Christmas Day ” 
before me, as the evidence of his poetical powers at 
eleven, believe, that in less than a year he could have 
produced—though he might have contemplated—one 
of the finest of the Rowley Poems. Certainly, among 
the parchments which were preserved as originals, 
there is no trace of “ Elinoure and Juga.” 

It was on the 1st of July, 1767, that Chatterton took 
his leave of Colston’s school. He had been there 
nearly seven years. On the same day he was bound 
apprentice toa Mr. John Lambert, an attorney ; the 
trustees of the school paying the usual fee of ten 
pounds to his new master. ‘The indentures of his ap- 
prenticeship are preserved in the Literary and Scien- 
tific Institution at Bristol. They specify that he was 
to be found in food, clothing, and lodging by his mas- 
ter; while his mother was to wash and mend for him. 

And here a new era opened in the life of Chatter- 
ton. It does not indeed appear that he had any choice 
offered him of a situation,—or whether his inclinations 
were consulted,—whether, in short, he had any interest 
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in the affair, further than a home found him for an- 
other seven years, which was the intended term of his 
apprenticeship. His mother was very poor; and he 
would not like to have remained a burden upon her, 
which in the choice of another occupation might have 
occurred; his every wish, on the contrary, seems to 
have been, to relieve and assist her. 

But here he was removed from home altogether : 
no more Saturday afternoons, and whole holidays on 
saint’s-days; no more of the little room, and hammer- 
ing on the Rowley anvil—not, at least, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Redcliffe church, and the tomb of “ dynge 
Maistre Canynge.” <A great mistake, Mr. Catcott 
seems to have made, when, in the Gentleman’s Mag- 
azine for August, 1788, he says that Chatterton first 
presented him with the poems of Rowley in 1768, 
while he wore on his head the tonsure-cap of Colston’s 
school. 

There was very little business transacted in Lam- 
bert’s office, and, with the exception of about two or 
three hours, Chatterton had the whole day to himself. 
He was kept sufficiently strict, however, being sent to 
the office every morning at eight o’clock, where he 
remained, omitting the sixty minutes allotted for din- 
ner, till the clock stood at the same hour in the even- 
ing. He was then at liberty till ten o’clock, at which 
time the family went to bed. When in the house, 
which was distinct from the office, he was confined 
to the kitchen; he slept with the foot-boy, and was 
subjected to other indignities of a like nature. His 
pride, which always characterized him, took offence at 
this mortifying treatment, and he bee 


aine gloomy and 
sullen, exhibiting frequent fits 


of ill-temper. 
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Lambert, indeed, was a vulgar, insolent, imperious 
man, who, because the boy wrote poetry, was of a 
melancholy and contemplative disposition, and dis- 
posed to study and reading, thought him a fit object 
of insult and contemptuous usage. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing, he bears the highest testimony to the worth of 
Chatterton, to his regularity in his profession, his punc- 
tual attendance on all the duties required of him, and 
admits that he once only had occasion to correct him. 
And then Chatterton must needs satirize the head- 
master of the school he had just left, a Mr. Warner, in 
an anonymous letter, written in very abusive terms, but 
which the handwriting, only partially disguised, and 
the texture of the paper—being the same as that used 
in the oflice—brought home to the real culprit. On 
this occasion he struck him a few blows. 


Chatterton was a good apprentice. There are still 
extant in his handwriting, a folio book of law forms 
and precedents, containing three hundred and thirty- 
four closely written pages; also thirty-six pages in 
another book of the same kind. In the noting-book 
are thirty-six notarial acts, besides many notices and 
letters transcribed in the ordinary book. These were 
done independently of his regular duties. At night, 
punctually as the clock struck ten, he would be at 
Mr. Lambert’s door. “ We saw him,” his sister writes, 
“most evenings before nine, and he would, in general, 
stay to the limits of his time, which was ten. He was 
seldom two evenings together without seeing us.” The 
time, also, which was at his command, when he neg- 
lected to visit his friends, was generally spent in 
solitary rambles. Mr. Lambert says that he never 
knew him in bad company, or suspected him of any 
inclination thereto. 
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When we consider that he was now fifteen years of 
age, and that in less than three years more’ his career 
of existence was terminated, we begin to inquire 
where, and how, did he find time to produce the works 
which now bear his name ? Let the reader examine 
the contents of this volume. A goodly quantity even 
here, to say nothing of the quality ; and this without tak- 
ing into account a series of Prose Works not of sufficient 
value to be reprinted ; and many poems, some of con- 
siderable length, which are gone altogether, which 
perished with their author when he tore his manu- 
scripts into fragments; or have been since lost by the 
carelessness of persons into whose possession they fell.1 

That the greater part of his works were written 
during his stay with Mr. Lambert,—that the Creation, 
which will forever confer immortality on his name, 
was consummated in these hours of leisure, of which, 
we have already intimated, many fell to his share, 
there is abundant evidence to prove. We are indeed 
entering upon his life in earnest, when we arrive at 
this period. The proud and lonely boy, with those 
bright flashing eyes of his, and that wild unearthly 
look, did not wander about the banks of the river, 
when he could snatch an hour for exercise, swinging 
his arms to and fro, and talking rapidly to himself, 
without an object. Those fits of sullenness and stu- 
pidity of which he has been accused—of total abstrac- 


1 That this has been the case with many of his productions, 
there'is no doubt. Walpole speaks of several which he saw, 
and which are now nowhere to be found. Among these 
were “The Flight,” addressed to Lord Bute, in forty stanzas 
of six lines each; and “ The Dowager, a Tragedy,” unfin- 
ished. : 
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tion from the all of the external world ; those intervals 
of silence, when with difficulty he could be got to 
speak or make answer to an inquiry; when, by his 
sister’s testimony, “for days together he would say 
very little, and apparently by constraint ;” when he 
he would sit and weep for hours, no cause or motive 
assigned,— were nothing less than the agonies of the 
poet—as of the inspired Pythoness, labouring beneath 
the transmission of the divine afflatus, and the spirit 
of unwonted prophecy. 

There was much to bear with in the life they were 
leading him, portioning him with vulgar, illiterate 
menials, and confining him to strict office hours, send- 
ing to and fro men-servants and maid-servants to 
watch his actions, and, if possible, detect him off 
his post. There was much to endure in the insolent 
brutality of his master, who, as Chatterton complained, 
‘was continually insulting him and making his life 
miserable ;” tearing up and destroying his compositions, 
and annoying him with coarse and contemptuous allu- 
sions. But the ardour of the young poet was not so 
easily quenched,—of too obdurate and fierce a nature 
the spirit they meanly assailed. “The sleep of the 
eagle on the cliff-edge above the roar of cataracts, and 
in the heart of the thunder-cloud, is hushed and deep 
as that of the halcyon on the smooth and sunny main.” 


IV. 


Astonishes the literati of Bristol with an account of the 
“ Fryars’ first passing over the old bridge.” 


Chatterton was devotedly attached to the study of 
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heraldry. According to the evidence collected by his 
last biographer, he seized upon every opportunity to 
perfect himself therein.) I cannot help thinking, 
however, that the knowledge of that science which he 
acquired, and certainly the taste he displayed—judg- 
ing by the shields and escutcheons he has left behind 
him—border very closely on the ridiculous. His ideas 
of architecture were perhaps more grotesque: the 
drawings of Bristol Castle, and other public edifices, 
which he palmed upon Mr. Barrett, and which the 
silly Dean Milles believed to be authentic, are justly 
reprobated by Warton, as the representations of build- 
ings which never existed, in a capricious, affected 
style of Gothic architecture, reducible to no system. 
The attempts, however, in both sciences display con- 
siderable ingenuity, and a wonderful talent for mnvention. 

In the mean time, while engaging himself in multi- 
farious pursuits, the disgust which he had conceived 


‘He was also very partial to the study of heraldry, and 
used to inform persons what their arms were. He one day 
said to Mr. Palmer, “I’ll tell you the meaning of your name. 
Persons used to go to the Holy Land, and returned from 
thence with palm branches, and so were called Palmers: ”? 
he said the arms of the Palmers were three palm branches, 
and the crest, a leopard, or tiger, with a palm branch in his 
mouth.—Chatterton was very anxious to understand the 
drawing of heraldry, and for this purpose he applied to Mr. 
Palmer for some instructions respecting it; the employment 
of the latter chiefly being that of engraving coats-of-arms and 
crests on plate. Mr. P. also taught him how to colour his 
designs. A number of these drawings of Chatterton were in 
Mr. Palmer’s possession, which he afterwards gave up to some 
person who was making inquiries with a view to writing his 


life.— Dix’s Life of Chatterton. 
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for his profession continued to increase. He was loud 
in his complaints against the injustice of Lambert. 
He despised the society into which he was cast; he 
maintained a gloomy reserve, speaking to no one—re- 
treating into his own invisible world—betraying only 
by the curled lip and scornful smile, his consciousness 
of any thing that passed around him. What had he in 
common with his vulgar associates ? 

Kven with the better class of persons with whom he 
occasionally mixed, he was not disposed to be over 
communicative. His mind was growing antique from 
the long contemplation of Rowley. His existence 
only partially, and when he gave the reins to his satir- 
ical disposition—was of the eighteenth century,— 
otherwhiles of the fifteenth; shrouded amongst dust 
and cobwebs, musty parchments and obliterated in- 


scriptions, and his imagination haunted with visions 
of ghostly friars and trains of shaven monks pacing in 
sable stole the cloisters of St. John’s. 

A friend named Baker, who had left Bristol and 
gone to America, had requested Chatterton to main- 
tain a correspondence with him: this friend had been 
his bedfellow while at Colston’s school, and the poet 
had conceived a great attachment for him. About his 
fifteenth year, soon after Baker had reached his desti- 
nation, Chatterton sent him a letter composed of all 
the hard words he could think of, and requested him 
to answer in the same style. About nine months after 
he was articled to Mr. Lambert, he wrote again. The 
letter on this occasion, which is the earliest of Chatter- 
ton’s epistles extant, is as follows : — 

“© March 6, 1768. 
‘DEAR FRIEND,—I must now close my poetical labours, 


a 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
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my master being returned from London. You write in a very 
entertaining style; though Iam afraid mine will be the con- 
trary. Your celebrated Miss Rumsey is going to be married 
to Mr. Fowler, as he himself informs me. Pretty children! 
about to enter into the comfortable yoke of matrimony, to be 
at their own liberty; just apropos to the old law—but out of 
the frying-pan into the fire! For a lover, heavens mend him! 
but for a husband, oh excellent! what a female Machiavel 
this Miss Rumsey is! A very good mistress of nature to dis- 
cover a demon in the habit of a parson; to find a spirit so well 
adapted to the humour of an English wife, that is, one who 
takes off his hat to every person he chances to meet, to show 
his staring horns, and very politely stands at the door of his 
wife’s chamber, whilst her gallant is entertaining her within. 
O mirabili! what-will human nature degenerate into? Fowler 
aforesaid declares he makes a scruple of conscience of being 
too free with Miss Rumsey before marriage. There’s a 
gallant for you! why a girl with any thing of the woman, 
would despise him for it. But no more of him. Iam glad 
you approve of the ladies in Charles-Town; and am obliged 
to you for the compliment of including me in your happiness; 
my friendship is as firm as the white rock when the black 
waves roar around it and the waters burst on its hoary top, 
when the driving wind ploughs the sable sea, and the rising 
waves aspire to the clouds, turning with tle rattling hail. So 
much for heroics. To speak in plain English, I am, and ever 
will be, your unalterable friend. I did not give your love to 
Miss Rumsey, having not yet seen her in private, and in public 
she will not speak to me, because of her great love to Fowler; 

and on another occasion. I have been violently in Jove these 
three-and-twenty times since your departure; and not a few 
times came off victorious. I am obliged to you for your 
curiosity, and shall esteem it very much, not on account of 

itself, but as coming from you. The poems, &c. on Miss 

Hoyland I wish better, for her sake and your’s. The Tour- 
NAMENT I have only one canto of, which I send herewith; 

the remainder is entirely lost. I am, with the greatest regret, 

going to subscribe myself—Your faithful and constant friend, 

till death do us part, THOMAS CHATTERTON. 

“ Mr. Baker, Charles- Town, South Carolina.” 
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The poem “ To a Friend,” in vol. i. p. 94, was writ- 
ten at the same time, and to the same correspondent. 
This Miss Hoyland was Baker’s inamorata. The 
poems enclosed in the letter, and addressed to her, 
to captivate the 


were sufficiently ‘“namby-pamby ” 


intellect of any young lady. They are, in truth, with 
one or two exceptions, but trashy compositions, hur- 
ried over in a slovenly manner, when he could snatch 
a moment from works of greater importance. Nor is 
the taste of Chatterton to be at all impugned in the 
matter. There are some ten or twelve of them, ex- 
hibiting every mark of haste and carelessness; but 
then it was only behind the bush that he was their 
author, Baker having requested to exhibit them as 
his own. 

A question arises, from the perusal of this letter, 
respecting the amatory inclinations of Chatterton. 
His was scarcely a disposition to fall in love, though 
he here confesses to three-and-twenty flames. Sparks 
only they must have been,—not actual flames, with a 
smoke to them. His sister asserts that, up to the time 
of his apprenticeship, he was remarkably indifferent to 
females. ‘ One day,” she says, “ he was remarking to 
me the tendency severe study had to sour the temper, 
and declared he had always seen all the sex with equal 
indifference, but those that nature made dear. He 
thought of making an acquaintance with a girl in the 
neighbourhood, supposing it might soften the austerity 
of temper study had occasioned. He wrote a poem 
to her, and they commenced corresponding acquaint- 
ance.” This young lady was the Miss Rumsey of the 
foregoing letter. The writer continues, “ He would 
frequently walk the college green with the youn 


@ girls 
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that statedly paraded there to show their finer 7, but 
T really believe he was no debauchee, (though some 
have reported it.) The dear unhappy boy had faults 
enough: I saw with concern he was proud, and exceed- 
ingly imperious; but that of venality he could not be 
justly accused with.” Mrs. Newton was no scholar ; 
by the word “ venality,” she means libertinism. 

But was he, indeed, a libertine? Let us hear the 
testimonies of his acquaintance. “He stands charged,” 
says Dr. Gregory, “ with a profligate attachment to 
women; the accusation, however, is stated in a vague 
and desultory manner, as if from common report, 
without any direct or decided evidence in support of 
the opinion. His sister could not perhaps have pro- 
duced a better proof of his morality, than his inclina- 
tion to associate with modest women.” 

Mr. Thistlethwaite had certainly a good opportunity 
for observing the course of Chatterton’s conduct. We 
have called in question some of his statements; they 
related however to a period when he was a mere child ; 
and were of too important a nature to be admissible on 
such evidence. But at the time for which we are now 
collecting references, he was old enough—being nearly 
eighteen months older than Chatterton—to be admit- 


ted as counsel for the prisoner. He writes thus to 
Dean Milles :— 


‘It has been said that he was an unprincipled libertine, 
depraved in his mind, and profligate in his morals; whose 
abilities were prostituted to serve the cause of vice, and whose 
leisure hours were wasted in continued scenes of debauchery 
and obscenity. 


“T admit that amongst Chatterton’s papers may be found 
many passages, not only immoral, but 


t bordering upon a liber- 
tinism gross and unpardonable. It is not my intention to 
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attempt a vindication of those passages, which for the regard 
I bear his memory, I wish he had never written; but which I 
nevertheless believe to have originated rather from a warmth 
of imagination, aided by a vain affectation of singularity, than 
from any natural depravity, or from a heart vitiated by evil 
example. 

“The opportunities a long acquaintance with him afforded 
me, justify me in saying that whilst he lived in Bristol he was 
not the debauched character represented. Temperate in his 
living, moderate in his pleasures, and regular in his exercises, 
he was undeserving of the aspersion. What change London 
might have effected in him I know not;.but from. the strain of 
his letters to his mother and sister,.and his conduct towards 
them after he quitted Bristol, and also from the testimony. of 
those with whom he lodged, I have no doubt but the intem- 
perancies and irregularities laid to his charge did either not 
exist at all, or, at the worst, are considerably aggravated be- 
yond what candour can approve.” 


When we reach his London life, we shall adduce 
evidence even more satisfactory than this. 

The fact is, that Chatterton’s character has been 
blackened by every slanderer who could trace scurril- 
ous words upon paper. He was a kind of whippine- 
post for every scribbling apprentice to try his hand on; 
‘a butt at which every callow witling made his proof- 
shot.” Not a few calumniators, whose judgment was 
tested by the conventional rank which they held in 
literature, encouraged them to the flagellation, and 
even dealt him a lash or two themselyes sometimes. 
Of these persons more hereafter. 

In the mean time how stands it with this Bristol 
profligacy ? All the evidence is for the accused, and 
the charge amounts to nothing more than assertion 
without proof,—nay, without the possibility of being 
proved, or the indirectest limbo of a foundation on 
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which to establish it. Already it disappears, and, 
shade like, while we attempt to observe it, fades into 
the impalpablest «ther. His writings, it is allowed, 
occasionally exhibit a laxity of expression, which had 
better been avoided. But even these instances are 
only in his satires, and the satires too of the eighteenth 
century, when Churchill was famous, and Wilkes’ 
‘Essay on Woman,’ though burnt by the common 
hangman, was remembered. Chatterton was a youth 
of strong and tumultuous passions, which he subdued 
by his love of literature, and his devotion to study ; 
small time indeed he had for the indulgence of amatory 
propensities and lascivious inclinations, who died be- 
fore he was eighteen, and besides a mass of other pro- 
ductions, left his Genesis of Rowle »y behind him. 

To proceed to another subject. We have not yet 
clearly seen how Chatterton disposed of his time, and 
managed to economize it with such success. Here his 
sister lets us into a secret. He seldom slept, and 
would even write by moonlight. “We heard him 
frequently say that he found he studied best towards 
the full of the moon ; and would often. sit up all night 
and write by moonlight.” 

To be sure, he was all this time at work on the 
Rowley Poems: an engagement which not only occu- 
pied his mind, but influenced his every day actions. 
He would seldom eat animal food ; not like Byron, for 
fear of getting fat—but like S Shelley , because he sup- 
posed it to impair the intellect.. He never tasted strong 
or spirituous liquors, living upon a tart only, or a crust 
of bread and a draught of pure spring water. Some- 
times his mother would te mpt him, when he paid her 
a visit, with the offer of a hot meal, to which he would 
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reply, that “he had a work in hand, and must not 
make himself more stupid than God had made him.” 
Few such instances of temperance, especially among 
literary men, are on record. Byron dined, when in 
Italy, on a biscuit and a glass of soda-water; but he, we 
repeat, anticipated corpulency, and shuddered at the 
notion of a fat Childe Harold. 

There was in Lambert’s office-library, amongst a 
heap of law books possessing little interest to Chatter- 
ton, an old copy of Camden’s Britannia. From a 
bookseller of Bristol he obtained, as a loan, an edition 
of Speght’s Chaucer, which everybody knows to be in 
black letter, and for his own use, compiled from the 
scanty glossary which is appended to that work, a 
counter-glossary, having for its arrangement, in some- 
thing like alphabetical order, so as to be easy of refer- 
ence, the words in modern English, with the word cor- 
responding to each in the antiquated diction of Chaucer. 
The books, however, from which he derived most as- 
sistance were the English dictionaries of Kersey and 
Bailey, from which it has been incontestably proved 
that nearly the whole of the obsolete words employed 
in the Rowley poems were obtained. He had access 
also to the old library at Bristol, in which were to be 
consulted such works as Holinshed’s Chronicles, Geof- 
frey of Monmouth, and Fuller’s Church History. With 
these at his command, and the exhaustless stores of an 
unconquerable mind and an untiring energy to draw 
from, the creation of Rowley proceeded apace—indeed, 
by this time was almost completed. 

In the month of September, 1768, a new bridge was 
completed at Bristol, superseding the old structure 
that had spanned for centuries the river. On the day 


oe 
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upon which it was first opened to the public a kind of 
ceremony seems to have taken place, and the thorough- 
fare to have been proclaimed with all due honours. 
Immediately afterwards there appeared in the weekly 
newspaper already alluded to—Felix Farley’s Bristol 
Journal 


an account of the ceremonies observed at 
the opening of the old bridge, which had just been de- 
molished. It was accompanied by the following note 
to the printer i— 


Mr. PRINTER, 


The following description of the Mayor’s 
first passing over the old bridge, taken from an old Manuscript, 
may not [at this time] be unacceptable, to the generality of 
your readers. Your’s, &c. 


DUNHELMUS BRISTOLIENSIS. 


‘ 


“On Fridaie was the time fixed for passing the newe 
Brydge: Aboute the time of the tollynge the tenth Clock, 
Master Greggorie Dalbenye mounted on a Fergreyne Horse, 
enformed Master Mayor all thyngs were prepared; whan two 
Beadils want fyrst streyng fresh stre, next came a manne 
dressed up as follows—Hose of goatskyn, crinepart outwards, 
Doublet and Waystcoat also, over which a white Robe with- 
out sleeves, much like an albe, but not so longe, reeching but 
to his Lends; a Girdle of Azure over his left shoulder, rechde 
also to his Lends on the ryght, and doubled back to his Left, 
bucklyng with a Gouldin Buckel, dangled to his Knee; there- 
by representyng a Saxon Elderman.—In his hande he bare a 
shield, the maystrie of Gille a Brogton, who paincted the 
Same, representyng Saincte Warburgh crossynge the Ford 
Then a mick 


kle strong Manne, in Armour, carried a huge an- 
lace; after whom came Six Claryons and Six Minstrels, who 
sang the Song of Saincte Warburgh; then came Master 
Maior, mounted on a white Horse, dight with sable trap- 
Pyhgs, wrought about by the Nunnes of Saincte Kenna, with 
Gould and Silver; his Hayr brayded with Ribbons, and a 
Chaperon, with tl 


1e auntient arms of Brystowe fastende on 
his forehead. 


Master Maior bare in his Hande a gouldin 
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Rodde, and a congean squier bare in his Hande, his Helmet, 
waulking by the Syde of the Horse: than came the Eldermen 
and Cittie Broders mounted on Sable Horses, dyght with 
white trappyngs an Plumes, and scarlet copes and Chapeous, 
having thereon Sable Plumes; after them, the Preests and 
Freeres, Parysh, Mendicaunt and Seculor, some syngyng 
Saincte Warburgh’s song, others soundyng clarions thereto, 
and otherssome Citrialles. In thilk manner reechyng the 
Brydge, the Manne with the Anlace stode on the fyrst Top of 
a Mound, yreed in the midst of the Bridge; then want up the 
Manne with the Sheelde, after him the Ministrels and Cla- 
rions. And then the Preestes and Freeres, all in white Albs, 
makyng a most goodlie Shewe; the Maior and Eldermen 
standyng round, theie sang, with the sound of Clarions, the 
Song of Saincte Baldwyn; which beyng done, the Manne on 
the Top threwe with greet myght his Anlace into the see, and 
the Clarions sounded an auntiant Charge and Forloyn: Then 
theie sang againe the songe of Saincte Warburgh, and pro- 
ceeded up Chrysts hill, to the cross, where a Latin Sermon 
was preeched by Ralph de Blundeville. And with sound of 
Clarion theie agayne went to the Brydge, and there dined, 
spendyng the rest of the daie in Sportes and Plaies, the Freers 
of Saincte Augustine doeyng the Plaie of the Knyghtes of 
Bristowe, and makynge a great fire at night on Kynwulph 


Hyll.1 


Such a singular document produced at so critical 
a moment could scarcely fail to awaken curiosity, 
especially among the amateurs of that half-literary 


1 In this small document, as carelessly printed by Southey 
and Dix, there are no less than 280 mistakes, many of which 
are of considerable importance. The original MS. in Chat- 
terton’s handwriting is preserved in the British Museum. It 
is there called ‘‘ The description of the MAyor’s passing over 
the Bridge,’’ and not the ‘ Fryars,’ as hitherto printed. So 
likewise in Farley’s Journal, with which the MS. has been 
carefully collated. 


sristol city. The Journal office was besieged. Where 


. . 7 vd . , é “a = Pas = € 
was the origin al Manuscript ¢ who was the transeriber ? 
who t] 1ortu t¢ iscoverer ¢ where too was it dis 
covered ? amongst what cobwebs had it reposed ior 

; ’ ? onan ( 
eent Sf id what spiders had spun the cobwebs ? 
Rapidly the interesting number was bought up; the 


lescrip ion flew from mouth to mouth. intersecting 
‘oadways and bye-lanes, while the real author—the 
fy ’ ; ry "1 x = < pee , 
€x-cnarity boy—voung Thomas Chatterton, sat silently 


laugshi f in his sleeve, upon his stool in Mr. Lambert’s 
cata D I 


To the disappointment of the soi-disant antiqua- 
rians, no satisfactory answer could be obtained to the 
numerous questions they propounded. There was the 
document, plain enough, and written in a small. neat, 
not un-lawyer-like looking 


hand; but to whom that 
hand belonged, or who Dunhelmus Bristoliensis was, 
was more than Mr. Farley or any of his devils could 
discover. 

Encouraged by his success, however, Chatterton 
soon presented another paper for insertion, and was 
immediately recognized as the individual on whose 
account so much clamour had been raised. The alarm 
was sounded; the citizens hastened to the office; the 
musty original was of course demanded, only—as they 
said—for inspection. 

Now Chatterton at this time was little more than a 
child, and as such they treated him. He was assailed 
with threats, to which he retaliated with haughtiness, 
and flatly refused to give any account. Finding him 
invincible, they assumed another tone; spoke to him 
in a gentle manner, talked of patronage and assistance, 
and at last fairly won him over. He stated that he 
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was employed to transcribe the contents of certain 
ancient manuscripts by a gentleman, who also had en- 
gaged him to furnish complimentary verses, inscribed 
to a lady with whom that gentleman was in love. This, 
of course, was an extempore invention, fabricated on 
the spot. It agrees, however, with what we have seen 


was really the case—an engagement which he was 


under to his friend Baker of Charlestown, to supply 
him with poems of that nature. Perhaps, as the first 
thought that entered his head, he caught at it on the 
spur of the necessity. Be it as it may, it was not 
deemed sufficiently satisfactory by his judges. 

He next asserted that the original document was 
one of many ancient manuscripts in his possession, 
which had formerly belonged to his father, who had 
obtained them from a large chest in the muniment 
room of Redeliffe church. This information, we must 
suppose, was considered authentic, as no doubts appear 
to have been expressed. It is rather singular, however, 
that an inspection of these manuscripts was not im- 
mediately demanded ; and, considering the manner in 
which, according to Chatterton’s statement, his father 
possessed himself of them, carrying them away without 
leave asked or given, that some compulsion was not 
used to make the boy restore them. What was the 
behaviour of the parties on the occasion is buried in 
the uncertainty of time. 

The real origin of the manuscript will be best 
ascertained from the following statement sent to Dean 
Milles, by a Mr. Rudhall, an early friend of Chatter- 


ton :-— 


‘6 ° ena ae es Saree, SET Pe cy 3 et ee 
‘ Mr. John Rudhall, a native and inhabitant of Bristol, and 


——— 


—————— 


——————————————— 


a 


Ss 
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formerly apprentice to Mr. Francis Gresley, an apothecary, 
in that city, was well acquainted with Chatterton whilst he 
was apprenticed to Mr. Lambert; during that time Chatterton 
frequently called upon him at his master’s house, and soon 
after he had printed the account of the bridge in the Bristol 
paper, told Mr. Rudhall that he was the author of it; but it 
occurring to him afterwards that he might be called upon to 
produce the original, he brought to him one day a piece of 
parchment about the size of a half-sheet of foolscap paper; 
Mr. Rudhall does not think that any thing was written on it 
when produced by Chatterton, but he saw him write several 
words, if not lines, in a character which Mr. tudhall did not 
understand; which, he says, was totally unlike English, and, 
as he apprehended, was meant by Chatterton to imitate or 
represent the original from which this account was printed. 
He cannot determine precisely how much Chatterton wrote 
in this manner, but says, that the time he spent in that visit 
did not exceed three quarters of an hour; the size of the 
parchment, however, (even supposing it to have been filled 
with writing,) will in some measure ascertain the quantity 
which it contained. He says also that when Chatterton had 
written on the parchment, he held it over the candle, to give 
it the appearance of antiquity, which changed the colour of the 
ink, and made the parchment appear black and contracted ; he 
never saw him make any similar attempt, nor was the parch- 
ment produced afterwards by Chatterton to him, or (as far as 
he knows) to any other person. 
Chatterton not to reveal this secret, and he scrupulously kept 
his word till the year 1779; but, on the prospect of procuring 
a gratuity of ten pounds for Chatterton’s mothe 
tleman who came to 


Mr. Rudhall had promised 


r, from a gen- 
sristol in order to collect information 
concerning her son’s history, he thought so material a benefit 
to the family would fully justify him for divulging a secret 
by which no person now living could be a sufferer.” 
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Ws 


Ts introduced to Messrs. Catcott and Barrett, and is of 
great service to the latter gentleman in his projected 


“ History of Bristol.” 


Very soon after the description of the Mayor’s 
passing over the old bridge appeared in Larley’s 
Journal, as Mr. Catcott of Bristol, partner to Mr. Bur- 
gum the pewterer, of pedigree memory, was walking 
with a friend in Redcliffe church, he was informed by 
him of several ancient pieces of poetry, lately discov- 
ered there, and which were in the possession of an ex- 
traordinary young man with whom he was acquainted. 
Mr. Catcott is described by those who knew him to 
have been fond of study and attached to literary pur- 
suits. He had been the first to inquire at Iarley’s 
oftice respecting the communication of the old-bridge 
document, and had evinced a lively interest in the 
whole affair. Struck with his friend’s information, he 
desired an introduction to the young man, whose turn 
of mind appeared so congenial to his own, and who 
proved, of course, to be the youth he had anticipated 
—Thomas Chatterton. 

With this gentleman our friend is disposed to be 
somewhat communicative. He gives him a copy of 
the Bristowe Tragedy, Rowley’s Epitaph upon Can- 
ynge’s Ancestor, and other smaller pieces. In a few 
days afterwards he gives him the yellow Roll. About 
this period Mr. Barrett, a surgeon of Bristol, and a 
man of great respectability, has undertaken to publish 
a history of Bristol, and is anxiously collecting mate- 
rials for that work. His friends, eager to procure him 
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intelligence, fail not to apprise him of the treasure 
of ancient poems and other manuscripts relative to 
Bristol, which have been discovered in the oaken re- 
pository in Redcliffe church. Mr. Catcott hastens, 
The poems are 
examined, pronounced authentic, and Chatterton is 


specimens in hand, to his study. 


introduced to the believing historian, whom he imme- 
diately supplies, not only with poems, but with ma- 
It is 
Mr. Barrett’s purpose to collect information on the 
subject of the churches and public edifices of Bristol. 
Chatterton undertakes to examine the papers of Row- 


terials of the utmost value for his own work. 


ley for that purpose, and in a few days brings him a 
true and particular account of the ancient churches 
of Bristol, which formerly occupied the sites of the 
The historian entertains no doubt 
of the authenticity of the documents, rewards his 
young friend with a sum of money; and Chatterton, 
more elated than ever, goes off to coin his brain afresh, 
and invent, not only churches, but castles, and even 
palaces. We will give the reader a specimen. It is 
from what he entitles “'Turgot’s Account of Bristol, 
translated by T. Rowley out of Saxon into English,” 
and is to be found in p. 31 of Barrett’s History of Bristol. 


existing structures. 


‘SECT. 11. oF Turcorus.—Strange as it maie seem that 
there were Walles to Radclefte, yet fulle true ytte is, beynge 
the Walles of Brightrycus pallace, and in owre daies remain- 
ethe there a small piece neie Eselwynnes Towre. I conceive 
not it coulde be square, tho Tradytyon so saieth: the Inhabi- 
ters wythyn the Walle had ryghte of Tolle on the Ryvers 
Severne and a part of Avon. Thus much of Radclefte 
Walles. Srcr. ur. or Turcorus.—Nowe to speake of 
Bryghtstowe, yttes Walles and Castelle beynge the fayrest 
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buyldinge, of ytte I shalle speake fyrste. The pryncipall 
Streets meete in forme of a Cross, and is a goode patterne 
for the Cityes of Chrystyannes. Brightricus fyrst ybuylden 
the Walles in fashyon allmoste Square wythe four Gates: 
Elle Gate, Baldwynnes or Leonardes Gate, Froome or the 
Water Gate, and Nycholas or Wareburgha’s.”—&c. &c. &c. 


And from time to time does he furnish Mr. Barrett 
with similar documents; of such magnitude, moreover, 
that as he does not hesitate to publish them, they occupy 
no inconsiderable portion of his large quarto volume, a 
work otherwise of considerable value and research. 

But what are we to say to all this—this duping and 
deceiving, this inventing of pedigrees and _ histories ? 
The fabrication of the poems, the mere poems of Row- 
ley, must be forgiven him. No one was injured, no 
one was defrauded. “It must, indeed,” says Thomas 
Campbell, “ be pronounced improper by the general 
law which condemns all falsifications of history ; but it 
deprived no man of his fame ; it had no sacrilegious 
interference with the memory of departed genius; it 
had not, like Lauder’s imposture, any malignant motive, 
to rob a party ora country of a name which was its 
pride and ornament.” Sir Walter Scott’s testimony 
is scarcely so favourable. “TI fear,” he says, “the 
original source of the inconsistencies of Chatterton’s 
conduct and character was in that inequality of spirit 
with which Providence, as in mockery of the most 
splendid gifts of genius and fancy, has often conjoined 
them. This strange disorder of the mind, often con- 
founded by the vulgar with actual insanity, of which 
perhaps it is a remote shade, is fostered by the work- 
ings of an ardent imagination, as it is checked and 
subdued by mathematical or philosophical research. I 
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cannot regard the imposture as of an indifferent or 
harmless nature.” Southey, on the contrary, expresses 
it as his opinion, that “the deception might most 
assuredly have been begun and continued without the 
slightest sense of criminality in Chatterton.” And a 
writer in the Edinburgh Review remarks, “‘ The pre- 
tended antiquity of his poems has been denounced as 
a crime against truth, with all the solemnity with which 
Ananias’s lie is quoted from Scripture. The word ‘ for- 
gery’ does not apply to such an innocent deception.” 
“ Posterity,” Mr. Britton feelingly observes, “ may be 
excused, if; forgetting ‘his errors in the contemplation 
of his neglected state and youthful sorrows, it speak 
only of his genius.” Nor must we, though we have 
already cited him, forget the peroration of Campbell: 
‘When we conceive the inspired boy transporting 
himself in imagination back to the days of his fictitious 
Rowley, embodying his ideal character, and giving to 
‘airy nothing a local habitation and a name,’ we may 
forget the impostor in the enthusiast, and forgive the 
falsehood of his reverie for its beauty and ingenuity. ’ 
But a wide difference between the pseudo-poet and 
the pretended historian. Heartily, for the fair fame 
of Thomas Chatterton, is it to be wished that he had 
never met with Barrett, or that Barrett, as he after- 
wards did, had offended him at the first outset. The 
Burgum pedigree, also, though innocent comparatively 
—as it duped only a silly, ostentatious individual—with 
this fabrication and falsification of history for pecuniary 
motives, is too serious a deception to be passed silently 
over. But let us be sparing of blame, at least, till we 
have rightly unravelled the mysteries of his character. 
This introduction to Cateott and Barrett seems to 
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have elevated Chatterton in his own importance. His 
sister’s testimony is :— 

“ He would often speak in great raptures of the undoubted 
success of his plan for future life. His ambition increased 
daily. His spirits were rather uneven, sometimes so gloomed 
that for days together he would say but very little, and ap- 
parently by constraint; at other times exceedingly cheerful. 
When in spirits he would enjoy his rising fame: confident of 
advancement, he would promise my mother and me should 
be partakers of his success. Mr. Barrett lent him many 
books on surgery, and I believe he bought many more, as I 
remember to have packed them up to send to him when in 
London, and no demand was ever made for them. About 
this time he wrote several satirical poems. He began to be 
universally known among the young men. He had many 
cap acquaintances, but I am confident but few intimates.”’ 


For some time he continued to be very communi- 
cative on the subject of Rowley. ‘ He was always,” 
says Mr. Smith, one of his intimate companions, “ ex- 
tremely fond of walking in the fields, particularly in 
Redcliffe meadows, and of talking about these manu- 
scripts, and sometimes reading them there. ‘ Come, 
(he would say,) you and [ will take a walk in the 
meadow ; I have got the cleverest thing for you imag- 
inable—it is worth half-a-crown merely to have a sight 
of it, and to hear me read it to you. When we ar- 
rived at the place proposed, he would produce his 
parchment, show it me and read it tome. There was 
one spot in particular, full in view of the church, in 
which he seemed to take a peculiar delight. He would 
frequently lay himself down, fix his eyes upon the 
church, and seem as if he were m a kind of trance. 
Then on a sudden, and abruptly, he would tell me, 
‘That steeple was burnt down by lightning: that was 


Life of Chatterton, p. 44. 
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the place where they formerly acted plays’! His 
Sundays were commonly spent in walking alone into 


1 It is remarkable that in the course of the evidence af. 
forded by Mr. Smith, there is mention made of Redcliffe 
church spire being destroyed by lightning. But how could 
either Mr. Smith or Chatterton have been apprised of this, 
as there was no history nor any known record concerning mich. 
an event ? It is true that since the death of the latter, there 
has been a publication, by Mr. eee of William of Wor- 
cestre; this came vee in the year 1778, and we find the fact 
there mentioned. atitudo. a ege altitudo) Turris de Rad- 
clyfe continet 300 pedes: de quibus 100 pedes sunt per ful- 
men dejecti.’ p. 120. As the only history in which this is 
mentioned came out after the death of Chatterton, he could 
not have his intelligence from hence, but it must nae come 
from one of the manuscripts of Rowley. Rowley must have 
been in some degree an eye-witness of the event; but Chat- 
terton had no history of it, no record excepting what must 
have come from Rowley. He could not have mentioned it 
without some previous intimation from that quarter; for no 
account was elsewhere to te had.—BRYAN?T’s OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. Bryant was not aware that in the parlour of a person 
residing in Bristol, a Mr. Katar, whom Chatterton wsed to 
visit, hung a print of St. Mary Redcliffe church, engraved by 
Toms from a drawing by William H: ilfpenny, and published 
in the year 1746, seven years, before Chatterton’s birth, un- 
derneath which is the following inscription: “ This church 
was founded by Simon de Burton, merchant, in y® 22nd year 
of ye reign of King Edward ye feel In the year 1446, the 
steeple of the said church was blown down ina great storm 
of thunder and lightning, wet did much damage to the same, 
but was by Mr. Wm. Canynge, a worthy merchant, wth the 
assistance of diverse other we ulthy inhabitants, at a great 
expense, new covered, glazed, and repaired.” &c. &c.—Pub- 
lished May, 1746, by BENJAMIN Hickey, Bristol—A more 
detailed account of this engraving will be found in D1x's 
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the country about Bristol, as far as the duration of day- 
licht would allow; and from these excursions he never 
failed to bring home with him drawings of churches, or 
of some other objects which had impressed his roman- 
tic imagination.” 

The repeated sums of money which he obtained 
from Messrs. Catcott and Barrett enabled him to have 
frequent recourse to his old friends, the circulating 
libraries. From those gentlemen, too, he procured 
several volumes; from Mr. Barrett especially, many on 
surgery. He became a frequent purchaser moreover, 
as he acknowledges in his “will;” but discontented 
with the amount of the sums bestowed on him, he is 
said to have exclaimed against the parsimony of his 
patrons, who ‘dribbled’ their rewards in shillings and 
half-crowns. 

Indeed, neither Catcott nor Barrett seem to have 
been regarded by him with deference. The reader 
of his Acknowledged Poems will remember numerous 
instances in which the former gentleman falls under 
his lash. But, when “the fit” was on him, that he 
“spared neither friend nor foe,” was his own confes- 
sion. Perhaps his sincere opinion of them both is to 
be found in the following lines of his “last Will and 
Testament :”— 


* Catcott, for thee, I know thy heart is good, 
But, ah! thy merit’s seldom understood: 
Too bigoted to whimsies, which thy youth 
Receiv’d to venerate as Gospel truth, 

Thy friendship never could be dear to me, 
Since all I am is opposite to thee. 

If ever obligated to thy purse, 

Rowley discharges all—my first chief curse! 
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For had I never known the antique lore, 

I ne’er had ventur’d from my peaceful shore 
To be the wreck of promises and hopes, 

A Boy of Learning, and a Bard of Tropes ; 
But happy in my humble sphere had moved 
Untroubled, unsuspected, unbelov’d. 


7 


? 


To Barrett next, he has my thanks sincere, 

For all the little knowledge I had here. 

3ut what was knowledge? Could it here succeed 
When scarcely twenty in the town can réad ? 
Could knowledge bring in interest to maintain 
The wild expenses of a poet’s brain? 

I thank thee, Barrett—thy advice was right, 

But ’twas ordained by fate that I should write. 
Spite of the prudence of this prudent place, 
I wrote my mind, nor hid the author’s face.” 


? 


It is certain, at the time when Mr. Catcott first became 
acquainted with Chatterton, that the works now known 
as the Rowley poems were either in existence, or 
were so far matured in Chatterton’s mind as to enable 
him to speak confidently of them. During the first 
conversation which Mr. Catcott held with him, he 
enumerated the titles of most of the poems which 
afterwards appeared. He confessed, moreover, that 
he had destroyed several; and a nearly completed 
tragedy, called “ The Apostate,” was seen by Mr. Cat- 
cott, but is now nowhere to be found. ‘To this produc- 
tion Mr. Bryant makes allusion in his ‘ Observations” 
“ The subject of it,” he tells us, “was the apostatizing 
of a person from the Christian to the Jewish faith.” 
“A small part,” says Dr. Gregory, “has been preserved 
by Mr. Barrett ;” and a writer so late as 1835 asserts 
that a portion of it was printed by that gentleman in 
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his History of Bristol. Four lines only, in a note to 
the “ Parliament of Sprytes.” It may, however, turn 
up some day, if not actually destroyed. 

Whether he was offended by the repeated examina- 
tions, to which he was subjected, on ‘the score of the 
original parchments, and the multiplied entreaties that 
he would produce them, or whether he was disgusted 
with the paltry sums with which his patrons requited 
his services, is uncertain; but he soon became suspi- 
cious and reserved, made fewer communications on the 
subject, and exhibited no more parchments, or frag- 
ments of Rowley’s handwriting. 

In the mean time his peculiarities were remarked 
by all who were thrown into contact with him. His 
pride was excessive.- For days together he would 
scarcely utter a word. He would enter and quit his 
master’s house without deigning to. address a single 
inmate ; would occupy his stool at the office in rigid 
silence, noticing the observations of his fellow-clerks 
only with a supercilious, sarcastic smile of contempt. 

It was the general impression that he was going 
mad. His fits of absence were remarkable. “ He 
would often look stedfastly in a person’s face without 
speaking, or seeming to see the person, for a quarter 


7? 
Je 


of an hour or more.” So says one of his companions; 
but perhaps for a quarter of an hour we should read 
five minutes. Some considered him dull, stupid, and 


sullen.' Yet Dr. Gregory asserts that “his pride, 


1 What was supposed to be dulness in Chatterton was 
genius. The symptoms of talent were misconstrued by his 
contemporaries. They were disgusted with his pride, which 
was a consciousness of preéminence of abilities. Mr. Capel, 
a brother apprentice in the same house with Chatterton, 
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which perhaps should rather be termed the strong con- 
sciousness of intellectual excellence, did not destroy 
his affability. He was always accessible, and rather 
forward to make acquaintance than apt to decline the 
advances of others. There is reason however to be- 
lieve,” he continues, “ that the inequality of his spirits 
affected greatly his behaviour in company.” 

There is extant a curious document in Chatter- 
ton’s handwriting, which there is ground for supposing 
he actually sent to Mr. Catcott, with a view of extort- 
ing money from him. Before we pass judgment upon 
it, however, we should remember that Chatterton had 
presented that gentleman with the most valuable pro- 
ductions of his pen, and that they were received and 
treasured by him as “a creation from the old ages.” 
We must further remember that he afterwards dis- 


posed of them to Messrs. Payne and Co., the London 


relates that there was “ generally a dreariness in his look, and 
a wildness attended with a visible contempt for others.” 
The silence, the solitude-of this visionary boy, his eccentric 
habits, his singularities of behaviour, were not attributed to 
the true cause. His fits of melancholy were mistaken for 
sullenness. An old female relation, who undoubtedly thought 
him mad, has reported that “he talked very little, was very 
absent in company, and used very often to walk by the river 
side, talking to himself and flourishing his arms about.” He 
despised discretion, a virtue allied to many Meannesses; and 
in the place of worldly prudence, attention to proposals of 
economy, and a regular profession, substituted his anticipa- 
tions of immortality. He scorned subsistence, but what his 
own poetry could alone confer. Silent and unsuspected, he 
was now soliciting the muse in secret. At the hours allotted 
him to play, we are told that he constantly retired to read. 
This was the young Edwin who forged Rowley’s Poems.— 
WARTON. 
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booksellers, for fifty pounds; so that he might have 
liquidated the debt, and obtained “the executors” 
receipt in full, without doing himself any violent injury 
or injustice. 


‘Mr. G. Catcott 
To the Exors. of T. Rowley. 


‘To pleasure rec? in reads his £5 5 0 
Historic Works . . 

his Poetic works. £5.55 20 

£10 10 0 


There is some levity in this, but it may easily be 
pardoned—* the labourer is worthy of his hire,”—and 
the sum after all is not so very exorbitant. But Mr. 
Catcott determined otherwise, and allowed the account 
to ‘stand over.’ 

In the mean time he was not indolent, but, as we 
might say, was rather actively employed. Mr. This- 
tlethwaite has drawn a vivid picture of his engage- 
ments and pursuits at this period. 


“ One day he might be found busily employed in the study 
of heraldry and English antiquities; the next discovered him 
deeply engaged, confounded and perplexed amidst the subtle- 
ties of metaphysical disquisition, or lost and bewildered in the 
abstruse labyrinth of mathematical researches; and these in 
an instant again neglected and thrown aside to make room for 
music and astronomy, of both which sciences his knowledge 
was entirely confined to theory. Even physic was not with- 
out a charm to allure his imagination, and he would talk of 
Galen, Hippocrates, and Paracelsus, with all the confidence 


and familiarity of a modern empiric.” 


He must needs learn Latin, moreover. He had 
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borrowed from Mr. Barrett’s library, Benson’s Saxon 
Vocabulary, and Skinner’s Etymologicon Anglicane, 
of which the interpretations are in Latin, and were 
consequently unintelligible to the Bristol charity-boy. 
But being dissuaded from the attempt by one of his 
friends, on account of the alleged difficulty of ac- 
quiring, by self-instruction only, any thing like a 
competent knowledge of that language; at the recom- 
mendation of the same friend he devoted himself for a 
few days to French, which he then, with his usual 
versatility, abandoned. The Benson and Skinner were 
returned to Mr. Barrett with an expression of disap- 
pointment; and Kersey and Bailey, more suitable for 
his purposes, were applied to with greater diligence 
than ever. 
Through Mr. George Catcott he obtained an intro- 
duction to his brother, the Rey. Alexander Catcott, an 
acquaintance the young bard was very vain of. In- 
deed, he would fain have persuaded his associates that 
he was so necessary an assistant to the clergyman’s 
pursuits—which were something in his own line—that 
he could not be dispensed with ; and he made it a boast, 
that he had access whenever he pleased to the parson’s 
study. Chatterton sometimes shot with the long bow, 
and he is said to have done so when he made this 
assertion. They got on very well, however, and were 
very good friends, though their friendship did not pre- 
vent the shafts of Chatterton’s ridicule from aiming at 
his reverend patron, and making somewhat too free 
with his name. But he made him amends, and even 
spoke of him at other times with fondness. Mr. Cat- 
cott had written a work to prove the truth of the scrip- 
tural account of the Deluge. Numerous are the hits 
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at that performance which are scattered through Chat- 
terton’s satires. In his “Kew Gardens” he is more 
than usually tolerant : 

If Catcott’s flimsy system can’t be prov’d, 

Let it alone, for Catcott’s much belov’d. 
And the apology in his ‘ Will,’ is, as Dr. Gregory ob- 
serves, “the best recompense he had in his power to 
make.” 


“‘T leave the Reverend Mr. Catcott some little of my free- 
thinking, that he may put on spectacles of reason, and see 
how vilely he is duped in believing the Scriptures literally. 
I wish he and his brother George would know how far I am 
their real enemy, but Ihave an unlucky way of raillery, and 
when the strong fit of satire is upon me I spare neither friend 
nor foc. This is my excuse for what I have said of them 
clsewhere.”’ 


“We hardly know whether to laugh or grieve,” 
remarks Sir Walter Scott, ‘“ when Chatterton re- 
proaches Catcott, down whose throat he had crammed 
the improbable tale of Rowley, with gross credulity be- 
cause he was a believer in revelation.” 

Before we take leave of these gentlemen, one cir- 
cumstance must be mentioned. George Catcott, as 
before stated, was a pewterer by trade, and partner 
to Burgum, the man of pedigree notoriety, ‘a presump- 
tuous, vulgar, ignorant fellow, who boasted of his an- 
cestry.. Will the reader pardon Chatterton his im- 
pudent but amusing hoax, when he is informed that 
this Burgum defrauded his partner of all the property 
he possessed, £3,000 ? I wish we could release him 
with as little blame from the graver charge of invent- 
ing histories for Barrett. 

So much then up to his sixteenth year; though as 
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yet he has been only conning his part, which he will 
play finely presently, when he has a freer stage, and is 
not hampered by side-scenes and foot-lights. After 
all it is only a melodrame, and no complete tragedy ; 
it would never be licensed as such by the Lord Cham- 
berlain. 


VI. 


Corresponds with Dodsley and Walpole on the subject 
of the Rowley Poems. 


We may suppose that by this period the creation -of 
Rowley was nearly, if not all, completed. How long 
this shadowy renown might have contented Chatterton, 
had he met with the success he anticipated, it is diffi- 
cult to determine. Whether, from under the supposi- 
titious mantle of Rowley, he might still have continued 
to hoodwink the world; or whether, casting aside the 
‘simulacrum, or ghost-defunct’ of a poet, he would 
have stepped forth and cried Lo! I am Cesar! and 
gathering up his monkish habiliments, have hurled 
them back into the shadow of deep night, can only be 
matter for conjecture. For indeed he seemed little 
anbitious ‘of his ewn renown, and preferred the ap- 
plause showered upon Rowley to the astonishment that 
might have greeted Chatterton. And hence, in this 
acting of a dual part, arises the great difficulty of 
rightly estimating his character. 

But, leaving it to the reader to solve the difficulty 
as he pleases, we find that we are now arrived at one 
of the most important eras of Chatterton’s life. He 
had grown ambitious to appear in print, and here again 
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not in the proper person of his one self, Chatterton, 
but of his other self, Rowley. To compass this end he 
made application to Dodsley, the noted publisher, in 
the following letter :— 

“ Bristol, December 21, 1768. 

“ Str,—I take this method to acquaint you that I can pro- 
cure copies of several ancient poems ; and an interlude, per- 
haps the oldest dramatic piece extant, wrote by one Rowley, 
a priest in Bristol, who lived in the reigns of Henry the VIth, 
and Edward the IVth. If these pieces will be of service to 
you, at your command, copies shall be sent to you by, 

“Your most obedient servant, 
&D..B. 

“Please to direct for D. B., to be left with Mr. Thomas 
Chatterton, Redcliffe Hill, Bristol. 

“ For Mr. J. Dodsley, bookseller, Pall Mall, London.” 


It is supposed that the bibliopole returned no answer. 
To correspondents of small notoriety, publishers are 
so uncourteous. In less than two months Chatterton 
addressed him again. 

“ Bristol, February, 15, 1769. 

“ Srr,—Having intelligence that the tragedy of Alla was 
in being, after a long and laborious search, I was so happy as 
to attain a sight of it. Struck with the beauties of it, I en- 
deavoured to obtain a copy of it to send to you; but the present 
possessor absolutely denies to give me one unless I give him 
a guinea for a consideration. As I am unable to procure 
such a sum, I made search for another copy, but unsuccess- 
fully. Unwilling such a beauteous piece should be lost, I 
have made bold to apply to you: several gentlemen of learn- 
ing, who have seen it, join with me in praising it. Iam far 
from having any mercenary views for myself in this affair, 
and, was I able, would print it at my own risque. It is a 
perfect tragedy; the plot clear, the language spirited, and the 
songs (interspersed in it) are flowing, poetical, and elegantly 
simple; the similes judiciously applied, and, though wrote 
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in the reign of Henry the VIth, not inferior to many of the 
present age. If I can procure a copy, with or without the 
gratification, it shall be immediately sent to you. The motive 
that actuates me to do this is, to convince the world that the 
monks (of whom some have so despicable an Opinion) were 
not such blockheads as generally thought, and that good 
poetry might be wrote in the dark days of superstition, as 
well as in these more enlightened ages. An immediate answer 
will oblige. I shall not receive your favour as for myself, but 
as your agent.—I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
‘“ THOMAS CHATTERTON,. 

‘““P, S.—My reason for concealing my name was, lest my 
master (who is now out of town) should see my letters, and 
think I neglected his business. Direct for me on Redcliffe 


Hill.’ 


Then came an extract from the tragedy, by way of 
specimen; and the letter concluded with this no- 
tice :— 


‘‘ The whole contains about one thousand lines. Ifit should 
not suit you, I should be obliged to you if you would calculate 
the expenses of printing it, as I will endeavour to publish it 
by subscription on my Own account. 


“ For Mr. James Dodsley, bookseller, Pall Mall, London.’?1 


It is generally thought that Chatterton likewise re- 
ceived no answer to this second letter ;—I must say 
1 These letters were for a long period preserved—by acci- 
dent, apparently—among other loose papers in Dodsley’s 
counting-house. They were subsequently 


advertised among 
the autograph rarities in Thorpe’s catalogue, and were after- 
wards traced into the 


€ possession of Mr. Haslewood, a great 
Chattertonian-collector. They were first published in 1813, 
by Mr. 3ritton, in his work on Redcliffe Church. A more 
detailed account, and a fac-simile of one of the letters, will be 


found in a periodical called “ § 1erwood’s London Miscel- 
lany,’’ for January, 1839.—Ep 
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that Iam of a different opinion. In his letter to his 
relation, Stephens, he speaks of Dodsley as his corre- 
spondent ; and notwithstanding all the romance of that 
epistle, a vein of truth runs through his account of the 
affair with Walpole, and I see therefore no reason to 
question the accuracy of his other statement. But of 
course the scheme failed. Publishers do not remit the 
purchase-money for a copyright until they have the 
quid pro quo in hand. And a tragedy too, of the age 
of Henry VIth! <A perfect tragedy, the plot clear, the 
language spirited, and the songs flowing, poetical, and 
elegantly simple. And this on the word of an unknown 
correspondent, whose ‘ master’ might think he neglect- 
ed his ‘ business.’ ‘There was not so much shrewdness 
in this manceuvre of Chatterton’s to obtain a guinea, 
as might have been expected from him. 

And now it was, that defeated in his application to 
Dodsley, he conceived the project of opening a corre- 
spondence with Horace Walpole—Lord Orford,—a 
man of eminence and high standing, both in literature 
and the world. And here he went to work in a different 
manner, as suited to the altered rank of the party on 
whom he intended to practise. He commenced with 
this letter, and manuscript :— 

* Sir,—Being versed a little in antiquities, 1 have met with 
several curious manuscripts, among which the following may 
be of service to you, in any future edition of your truly enter- 
taining Anecdotes of Painting. In correcting the mistakes 
(if any) in the notes, you will greatly oblige, 

‘¢ Your most humble servant, 
‘* THOMAS CHATTERTON. 
“ Bristol March 25, Corn-street.”’ 
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“The Byse of Peyncteyne in Bnglande, wroten by 
©. Rowlie,! 1469, for fMastre Canynge.2 


“Peynetynge ynn England, haveth of ould tyme bin yn 
use; for saieth the Roman wryters, the Brytonnes dyd de- 
pycte themselves, yn soundrie wyse, of the fourmes of the 
sonne and mocne wythe the hearbe woade: albeytte I doubte 
theie were no skylled carvellers. The Romans be accounted 
of all menne of cunnynge wytte yn peyncteynge and carvel- 
lynge; aunter theie mote inhylde theyre rare devyces ynto 
the mynds of the Brytonnes; albeytte att the commeynge of 
Hengeyst, nete appeares to wytteness yt, the Kystes are rude- 
lie ycorven, and for the moste parte houge hepes of stones. 
Hengeste dyd brynge ynto this reaulme herehaughtrie, 
whyche dydde peyncteynge. Hengeste bare an asce 3 ahreed 
bie an afgod. Horsa, an horse sauleaunte, whych eftsoones 
hys broder eke bore. Cerdyke, a sheld adryfene.4 Cuthwar, 
a shelde afeegrod:5 whose ensamples were followed bie the 


1“T. Rowlie was a secular priest of Saint John’s, in this 
city; his merit as a biographer, historiographer, is great; as 
a poet still greater: some of his pieces would do honour to 
Pope; and the person under whose patronage they may ap- 
pear to the world, will lay the Englishman, the antiquary, 
and the poet, under an eternal obligation.’ 

[ All these notes are by Chatterton, and are printed as they 
appear in the letter.] 

2“ The founder of that noble gothic pile, St. Mary Redclift 
Church, in this city; the Mscenas of his time; one who 
could happily blend the poet, the painter, the priest, and the 
Christian, perfect in each: a friend to all distress, an honour 
to Bristol, and a glory to the church.” 

° Asce, &c., a ship supported by an idol. 

4 Adryfene, an embossed shield; being rudely carved with 
flowers, leaves, serpents, and whatever suited the imagination 
of the carver. 

5 Afegrod, a shield painted in the same taste as the carvin 
of the last. 


Oo 
o 
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latter of hys troope, thys emproved the gentle art of peyncte- 
ynge. Herehaughtrie was yn esteem amongste them: take 
yee these Saxon acheumentes. Heofmas 1 un ecced-fet was 
ybore of Leof, an Abthane of Somertonne. Ocyre 2 aaded- 
ybore bie Elawolf of Mercier. 3lac 3 border adronet an stowe 
adellice—the auntiaunte armourie of Bristowe. A scelde4 
agrefen was the armourie of Alle Lord of Bristowe Castle. 
Crosses in maynte nombere was ybore, albeyt chiefes and oder 
partytiones was unknowen, untill the nynth centurie. Nor 
was peyncteynge of sheeldes theire onlie emploie, walles maie 
be seene, whereyn ys auntiaunte Saxonne:peynteynge; and 
the carvellynge maie be seene yn imageies atte Keyneshame, 

Puckilchyrche, and the castel; albeyt largerre thane life, theie 
bee of feeytyre hondie warke. Affleredus was a peyncter of 

the eighth centurie, hys dresse bee ynne menne, a longe alban, 
braced wyth twayne of azure gyrdles; labelles of redde clothe 
onne his arme and flatted beaver uponne the heade. Next 
Aylward in tenthe centurie ycorven longe paramentes; wyth- 
oute, of redde uponne pourple, wyth gould beltes and duks lle 
DSA beinge rems of floreated goulde. Afflem a peyncter 
lived ynne the reygne of Edmonde; whane, as storie saiethe 
was fyrst broughte ynto Englande, the counynge mysterie of 
steineynge glasse, of which he was a notable Pane ; of 
his worke maie bee seene atte Ashebyrne, as eke at the myn- 
ster chauncele of Seynete Bede, whych ‘tocthie’ represente 
Seyncte Warburghe to whose honoure the mynstere whylome 
han bin dedycated. Of hys lyfe be fulle maint accountes. 
Goeynge to partes of the londe hee was taken bie the Danes, 
and carryed to Denmarque, there to bee forslagen bie shotte 
of arrowe. Inkarde, a soldyer of the Danes, was to slea hym; 


1 Heofnas, &c., azure, a plate; which is the signification of 
seced-fed. 

2 Ocyre, &c., or Promeise, and in Saxon, was little green 
cakes offered to the afgods or idols. 

8 Blac, &c., sable, within a border under, a town walled 
and crenelled proper. 
4A scelde, &c., a shield, carved with crosses. 
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onne the nete before the feeste of deathe hee found Afflen to 
bee hys broder. Affryghte chaynede uppe hys soule. Ghaste- 
nesse dwelled yn his breaste. Oscarre, the greate Dane, gave 
hest hee shulde bee furslagen, with the commeynge sunne, no 
teares coulde availe, the morne cladde yn roabes of ghastness 
was come; whan the Danique kynge behested Oscarre, to 
arraye his knyghtes eftsoones, for warre: Afflem was put yn 
theyre flyeynge battailes, sawe his countrie ensconced wyth 
foemen, hadde hys wyfe ande chyldrene broghten capteeves 
to hys shyppe, and was deieynge wythe sorrowe, whanne the 
loude blataunte wynde hurled the battyle ag 


aynst an heck. 
For fraughte wythe embolleynge waves, he 


sawe hys broder, 
wyfe, and chyldrenne synke to deathe: himselfe was throwen 
onne a bank ynne Isle of Wyghte, to lyve hys lyfe forgarde to 
alle emmorse: thus moche for Afflem. John,! second abbatte 
of Seyncte Austyn mynsterre, was the fyrste Engl 
stere in oyles; of hym have Isayde in odere places relateynge 
to his poesies. He dyd wryte a boke of the Proportione of 
Imageries, whereynne he saieth the Saxonnes dydde throwe 
amengleture over theyre coloures to chevie them from the 
weder. Nowe methynkethe steinede glasse motte 


yshe payn- 


need no 


1“ This John was inducted abbot in the year 1186, and sat 
in the dies 29 years. He was the greatest poet of the age in 
which he lived; he understood the learned languages. Take 
a specimen of his poetry on King Richard I. 

‘“‘ Harte of lyone! shake thie sword, 
Bare thie mortherynge steinede honde; 
Quace whole armies to the queede, 
Worke thie wylle yn burlie bronde. 
Barons here on bankers browded, 
Fyghte yn furres gaynste the cale; 
Whilest thou ynne thonderynge armies 
Warriketh whole eyttyes bale. 
Harte of lyon! sound the beme! 
Sounde ytte ynto ynner londes, 
Feare flies sportine ynne the cleeme, 
Inne thie banner terror stondes.” 
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syke a casinge, butte oile alleynge, botte albeytte ne peyncte- 
ynge of the Saxonnes bee in oyle botte water, or as whylome 
called eau. Chatelion, a Frenchmane, learned oyle peyncte- 
ynge of abbot Johne. Carvellynge ynne hys daies gedered 
new beauties, botte mostelie was wasted in small and dribelet 
pieces, the ymageries beeynge alle cladde ynne longe para- 
mentes, whan the glorie of a carveller shulde bee in ungar- 
mented ymagerie, therebie showinge the semblamente to 
kynde. Roberte of Glowster lissed notte his spryghte to 
warre ne learnynge, butte was the sonne, under whose raies 
the flourettes of the field shotte into lyfe: Gilla a Brogtoune 
was kyndelie noticed bie himme, who depycted notable yn 
eau. Henrie a Thornton was a geason depyctor of counte- 
nances; he payncted the walles of master Canynge hys howse, 
where bee the councelmenne atte dynnere; a most dayntie 
and fetyve performaunce nowe yrased beeynge done M.CC.I. 
Henrie a Londre was a curyous broderer of scarces ynne 
sylver and golde and selkes diverse of hue. Childeberte West 
was a depyctour of countenances. Botte above alle was the 
peyncter, John de Bohunn, whose worke maie be seene yn 
Westinynster halle. Of carvellers 1 and oder peyncters I shall 
saie hereafter, fyrst Englyschynge from the Latyne cit to 
wytte. Peynetynge improveth the mynde, and smotheth the 
roughe face of our spryghtes. 
“ For Horace Walpole, sq. 
“ To. be left with Mr. Bathoe, bookseller, near Exeter Change, 
Strand, London.”’ 


With what amazement must Walpole have greeted 
the receipt of this epistle! Heraldry introduced into 
England, by Hengist! and achievements borne by 
the Saxons! ‘ Bathoe, my bookseller,” writes Wal- 


1“ T have the lives of several eminent carvers, painters, &c., 
of antiquity, but as they all relate to Bristcel, may not be of 
service in a general history. If they may be acceptable to 
you, they are at your service.”’ 
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pole, many years afterwards, “ brought me a pacquet 


left with him. 


It contained an ode, or little poem of 


two or three stanzas, in alternate rhyme, on the death 
of Richard I.; and I was told, in very few lines, that 


it had been found at Bristol with many other old 


counts of a series of great painters that had flourished 
at Bristol. Here I must pause to mention my own 


reflections. 


t=) 


At first, I concluded that somebody 
having met with my Anecdotes of Painting, had-a 


mind to laugh at me, I thought not very ingeniously, 


as I was not likely to swallow a succession of great 
painters at Bristol. 


The ode or sonnet, as I think 


it was called, was too pretty to be a part of the plan; 


and, as is easy with all the other supposed poems of 
Rowley, it was not difficult to make it very modern, 


by changing the old words for new; though yet more 


difficult than with most of them. 


I then imagined, and 


do still, that the success of Ossian’s poems had suggested 


this plan.” 


But Walpole was courteous, and, without hinting 
his suspicions, which perhaps were not so serious as he 
would have had the world believe when it began to 
laugh at him, sent Chatterton an immediate reply, 


couched in the following terms :— 


“ Arlington-street, March 28, 1769. 


‘‘ Str,—I cannot but think myself singularly obliged, by a 
gentleman with whom I have not the pleasure of being ac- 
quainted, when I read your very curious and kind letter, 


which I have this minute received. 


I give you a thousand 


thanks for it, and for the very obliging offer you make me 


of communicating your manuscript to me. 


What you have 


already sent me is valuable, and full of information; but, 


instead of correcting you, sir, you are far more able to cor- 
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rect me. I have not the happiness of understanding the 
Saxon language, and without your learned notes, should not 
have been able to comprehend Rowley’s text. 

“ As a second edition of my Anecdotes was published last 
year, I must not flatter myself that a third will be wanted 
soon, but I shall be happy to lay up any notices you will be 
so good as to extract for me, and send me at your leisure; 
for as it is uncertain when I may use them, I would by no 
means borrow and detain your MSS. 

“Give me leave to ask you, where Rowley’s poems are to 
be found. I should not be sorry to print them, or at least a 
specimen of them, if they have never been printed. 

“The abbot John’s verses, that you have given me, are 
wonderful for their harmony and spirit; though there are 
some words I do not understand. You do not point out 
exactly the time when he lived, which I wish to know; as [ 
suppose it was long before John al Ectry’s discovery of oil 
painting: if so, it confirms what I have guessed, and have 
hinted in my Anecdotes, that oil painting was known here 
much earlier than that discovery or revival. 

“TJ will not trouble you with more questions now, sir; but 
flatter myself, from the urbanity and politeness you have 
already shown me, that you will give me leave to consult 
you. I hope tao, you will forgive the simplicity of my direc- 
tion, as you have favoured me with none other. 

“Tam, Sir, your much obliged 
and obedient humble servant, 
‘¢ HORACE WALPOLE. 

“ P, 8.—Be so good as to direct to Mr. Walpole, Arlington- 
street.”’ 


Chatterton allowed no time for this enthusiasm to || 
cool. He instantly forwarded a further communica- Hi 
tion; but unfortunately, of the letter that accompanied | 
it, we have only a fragment remaining. It is probable 
that the mutilation took place after Walpole, at Chat- 
terton’s desire, had returned the letters. In the miss- 
ing portion of this epistle, Chatterton had, with a 
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generous but imprudent confidence,—relying upon 
the frankness and apparent liberality of Horace Wal- 
pole,—confessed his limited means, and deplored the 
humble sphere in which he was condemned to move. 
Then a change took place in Walpole’s behaviour, 
which Chatterton always attributed to his unfortunate 
confession. We may imagine the indignant boy, ina 
fit of mingled pride and resentment, tearing and de- 
facing the guilty document; and charging it with the 
ruin of those magnificent visions which Walpole’s 
answer had ,raised and beautified. The remaining 
fragment is as follows :— 

“I offer you some further anecdotes and specimens of 
poetry, and am, 

“Your very humble and obedient servant, 


“THOMAS CHATTERTON. 
“ March 30, 1769, Corn-street, Bristol.” 


Wistorie of Peyncters mn Bnvlandve. 
BIE T. ROWLIE. 


““Haveynge sayde yn oder places of peyncteynge and the 
ryse thereof, eke of somme peyncteres; nowe bee ytte toe be 
sayde of oders wordie of note. Afwolde was a skylled wyghte 
yn laieynge onne of coloures; hee lyved yn Merciz, ynne the 
daies of Kynge Offa, ande depycted the countenaunce of 
Eadburga, his dawter, whyche depycture beeynge borne to 
Bryghtrycke he toke her to wyfe, as maie be seene at large 
in Alfridus.1 Edilwald, Kynge of the Northumbers, under- 
stode peyncteynge, botte I cannot fynde anie piece of hys 
nemped.2 Inne a mansion at Copenhamme I have seene a 


1“ This is a writer whose works I have never been happy 
enough to meet with.” 
2 Nemped, mentioned. 
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peyncteynge of moche antiquite, where is sitteynge Egbrychte 
in a royaul mannere, wythe kynges yn chaynes at hys fote, 
wythe meincte semblable1! fygures whyche were symboles of 
hys lyfe; and I haveth noted the Saxons to be more notable 
ynne lore and peyncteynge thann the Normannes, nor ys the 
monies sythence the daies of Willyame le Bastarde so fayrelie 
stroken as aforetyme. I eke haveth seene the armorie of 
East Sexe most fetyvelie2 depycted, ynn the medst of an 
auntyaunte wall. Botte nowe we bee upon peyncteynge, 
sommewhatte maie bee saide of the poemes of these daies, 
whyche bee toe the mynde what peyncteynge bee toe the 
eyne, the coloures of the fyrste beeynge mo dureynge. Ecca 
Byshoppe of Hereforde yn D.LVII. was a goode poete, whome 
I thus Englyshe :— 


Whan azure skie ys veylde yn robes of nyghte 

Whanne glemmrynge dewe droppes stounde the fay- 
tours 4 eyne, 

Whanne flying cloudes, betinged wyth roddie lyghte, 
Doth on the bryndlynge wolfe and wood bore shine, 

Whanne even star, fayre herebaughte of nyghte, 
Spreds the darke douskie sheene along the mees,>’ 

The wrethynge neders ® sends a glumie” lyghte, 
And houlets wynge from levyn 8 blasted trees: 

Arise mie spryghte and seke the distant delle, 

And there to echoing tonges thie raptured joies ytele: 


Gif thys manne han no hande for a peynter, he had a 
head: a pycture appearethe ynne each lyne, and I wys so 


1 Semblable, metaphorical. 
2 Fetyvelie, elegantly, handsomely. 
3 Stounde, astonish. 
4 Faytours, travellers. 
5 Mees, mead. 
6 Neders, adders, used here perhaps as a glow-worm. 
7 Glumie, dull, gloomy. 
8 Levyn, blasted by lightning. 
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fyne an even sighte mote be drawn as ynne the above. In 
anoder of hys vearses he saithe :— 


Whanne sprynge came dauncynge onne a flourette bedde, 
Dighte ynne greene raimente of a chaungynge kynde; 
The leaves of hawthorne boddeynge on hys hedde, 
And wythe prymrosen coureynge to the wynde: 
Thanne dydd the Shepster1 hys longe albanne2 spredde 
Uponne the greenie bancke and daunced rounde 
Whilest the soest flowretes nodded onne his hedde, 
And hys fayre lambes besprenged 8 onne the grounde, 
Anethe hys fote the brooklette ranne alonge, 
Whyche strolleth rounde the vale to here his joyous songe. 


Methynckethe these bee thoughtes notte oft to be metten 
wyth, and ne to bee excellede yn theyre kynde. Elmar, 
Byshoppe of Selseie, was fetyve yn workes of ghastlieness,4 
for the whyche take yee thys speeche:— 


Nowe maie alle helle open to glope thee downe, 
Whylst azure merke 5 immenged 6 wythe the daie, 
Shewe lyghte on darkned peynes to be moe roune,? 
O mayest thou die lyvinge deathes for aie: 
Maie floodes of Solfirre bear thie sprighte anoune,8 
Synkeynge to depths. of woe, maie levynne brondes? 
Tremble upon thie peyne devoted crowne, 
And senge thie alle yn vayne emploreynge hondes; 


1 Shepster, shepherd. 
2 Albanne, a large loose white robe. 
3 Besprenged, scattered. 

4 Ghastlieness, terror. 

5 Merke, darkness. 

6 Immenged, mingled. 

7 Roune, terrific. 

8 Anoune, ever and anon. 

° Levynne brondes, thunderbolts. 
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Maie all the woes that Godis wrathe can sende 
Uponne thie heade alyghte, and there theyre furie spende. 


Gorweth of Wales be sayde to be a wryter goode, botte I 
understande notte that tonge. Thus moche for poetes, whose 
poesies do beere resemblance to pyctures in mie unwordie 
opynion. Asserius was wryter of hystories; he ys buryed 
at Seyncte Keynas College ynne Keynsham wythe Turgotte, 
anoder wryter of hystories, Inne the walle of this college ys 
a tombe of Seyncte Keyna! whych was ydoulven anie, and 
placed ynne the walle, albeit done yn the daies of Cerdyke, 
as appeared bie a crosse of leade upon the kyste;2 ytte bee 
moe notablie performed than meynte? of ymageries4 of 
these daies. Inne the chyrche wyndowe ys a geason4 
peyncteynge of Seyncte Keyna syttynge yn a trefoliated 
chayre, ynne a long alban braced wythe golden gyrdles from 
the wayste upwarde to the breaste, over the whyche ys a 
small azure coape;6 benethe ys depycted Galfridus, MLy. 
whyche maie bee that Geoffroie who ybuylded the geason 
gate * to Seyncte Augustynes chapele once leadynge. Harrie 
Piercie of Northomberlande was a quaynte7? peyncter; he 
lyvede yn M.c. and depycted severalle of the wyndowes 
ynne Thonge Abbye, the greate windowe atte Battaile Ab- 
beie; he depycted the face verie welle wythalle, botte was 
lackeynge yn the most-to-bee-loked-to accounte, proportione. 
John a Roane payncted the shape of a hayre: he carved the 
castle for the sheelde of Gilberte Clare of thek 8 feytyve 


1“ This I believe is there now.”’ 
Kyste, coffin. 
Meynte, many. 
Ymageries, statues, &c. 
Geason, curious. 
6 Coape, cloak or mantle. 
7 Quaynte, curious. 
* This gate is now standing in this city, though the chapel 
is not to be seen. 
8 Thek, very. 
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performaunce. Elwarde ycorne ! the castle for the seal of 
Kynge Harolde of most geason worke; nor has anie seale 
sythence bynne so rare, excepte the seale of Kinge Henrie 
the fyfthe, corven by Josephe Whetgyfte. Thomas a Baker 
from corveynge crosse loafes, tooke to corveying of ymageryes, 
whych he dyd most fetyvelie; he lyved ynne the cittie of 
Bathe, beeynge the fyrste yn Englande, thatte used hayre 
ynne the bowe of the fyddle,2 beeynge before used wythe 
peetched hempe or flax. Thys carveller dyd decase yn 
MLXXI. Thus moche for carvellers and peyncters. 

‘‘ John was inducted abbot in the year 1146, and sat in the 
dies 29 years. As you approve of the small specimen of his 
poetry, I have sent you a larger, which thongh admirable is 
still (in my opinion) inferior. to Rowley,3 whose works when 
I haye leisure I will fairly copy and send you.” 


And with this document, as from the pen of Rowley, 
‘ame a further specimen of Abbot John, in the poem 
on “ Warre,” inserted at page 330 of vol. ii. 

The note on the antiquity of the violin is curious 
enough, and affords another exemplification of Chat- 
terton’s ruling passion for falsifying history. There 
can be no doubt, had Horace Walpole offered to un- 
dertake such a work, that Rowley’s pretended manu- 
scripts would have been forthcoming, and that Chat- 
terton would have suffered them to be printed without 
throwing off the mask, or confessing the imposition; 


1 Ycorne, a contraction of ycorven, carved. 
2“ Nothing is so much wanted as a History of the Anti- 
quity of the Violin, nor is any antiquary more able to do it 
than yourself. Such a piece would redound to the honour 
of England, as Rowley proves the use of the bow to be 
knowne to the Saxons, and even introduced by them.” 

3“ None of Rowley’s pieces were ever made public, being, 
till the year 1631, shut up in the iron chest in Redcliffe 


Church.”’ 
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supposing, all this time, that Walpole had allowed 
himself to have been deceived by them. 

But already, in the second letter only, here were 
Jour poets, of whom the world had never heard, res- 
cued from oblivion by Thomas Chatterton. Rowley ; 
Abbot John; Ecca, Bishop of Hereford; and Elmar, 
Bishop of ‘ Selseie.” He must have formed a liberal 
opinion of the measure of Horace Walpole’s credulity, 
which perhaps was sufficiently ample, in the success 
of his former experiment, to warrant any test he might 
think fit to administer in a second. 

However, Walpole declined being caught twice. 
Or, probably, Chatterton’s confession, as its author 
persisted, was, after all, the real cause of the alteration 
—if indeed there was any, beyond a natural disincli- 
nation to be imposed upon—in Walpole’s behaviour. 
Upon reading Chatterton’s statement, which, according 
to the virtuoso, was in these terms—‘ he informed me 
that he was the son of a poor widow, who supported 
him with great difficulty ; that he was clerk or ap- 
prentice to an attorney, but had a taste and turn for 
more elegant studies ; and hinted a wish that I would 
assist him with my interest in emerging out of so dull 
a profession, by procuring him some place in which he 
could pursue his natural bent ;”—upon reading this 
statement, Walpole wrote to a relation, an old lady 
living at Bath, and desired her to make enquiries re- 
specting Chatterton, and communicate the result to 
him. This was done, and the boy’s story was verified, 
though “ nothing was returned about his character,” 
on which subject Walpole had particularly requested 
information; for, indeed, the authenticity of these 
extraordinary documents was being called in question. 
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Walpole had communicated the poems to his friends, 
Gray and Mason—famous in their time, and the former 


who “at once 
pronounced them forgeries, and declared there was no 


artificial as he is, still read and admired 


symptom in them of their being the productions of near 
so distant an age;” and “ recommended the returning 
them without any further notice :” but overstepping 
their advice, Walpole wrote another letter to Chatter- 
ton, in which he told him that he had “ communicated 
his transcripts to much better judges, and that they 
were by no means satisfied ‘with the authentitity of his 
supposed MSS. ;” objecting the harmony and structure 
of the versification, which indeed is an insurmountable 
objection to the antiquity of any of the poems pro- 
duced by Chatterton. For the substance of his obser- 
vations, as the letter is lost, being probably destroyed 
by the angry boy, we cannot do better than quote 
Walpole’s words, as he afterwards related the affair in 
his own defence: 


“ Being satisfied with my intelligence about Chatterton, I 
wrote him a letter with as much kindness and tenderness as 
if I had been his guardian; for, though I had no doubt of his 
impositions, such a spirit of poetry breathed in his coinage, 
as interested me for him: nor was it a grave crime in a young 
bard to have forged false notes of hand that were to pass cur- 
rent only in the parish of Parnassus. I undeceived him 
about my being a person of any interest, and urged to him 
that in duty and gratitude to his mother, who had straitened 
herself to breed him up to a profession, he ought to labour in 
it, that in her old age he might absolve his filial debt; and 
I told him that when he should have made a fortune, he 


might unbend himself with the studies consonant to his 
inclinations ”’ 


So far, good; but while we believe that no blame 
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whatever attaches itself to Walpole—estimating his 
action only—in his conduct towards Chatterton, we 
must acknowledge that the above statement looks 
rather awkward when placed side by side with the fol- 
lowing, which occurs in the same ‘ defence :’— 


“T should have been blamable to his mother, and society, 
if I had seduced an apprentice from his master, to marry him 
to the nine-muses; and I should have encouraged a propensity 
to forgery, which is not the talent most wanting culture in the 
present age. All of the house of forgery are relations; and 
though it is just to Chatterton’s memory to say, that his 
poverty never made him ciaim kindred with the richest, or 
more enriching branches, yet his ingenuity in counterfeiting 
styles, and I believe, hands, might easily have led him to those 
more facile imitations of prose, promissory notes.” 


This indeed is a ‘damnatory clause ;’ especially 
when we remember that Horace Walpole was the 
author of the “Castle of Otranto,” in the preface to 
which work it is stated to have been discovered “in 
the library of an ancient Catholic family in the north 
of England, and printed at Naples in the black letter, 
in the year 1529;” assuming, in fact, to be a transla- 
tion from the Italian ; and then, in the second edition, 
casting off the mask, “the author flatters himself he 
shall appear excusable for having offered his work to 
the world under the borrowed personage of a translator.” 
So might Chatterton have appealed—Was not my 
Rowley a “ borrowed personage,” and am not [ there- 
fore ‘excusable ?’ “ Oh! ye,” exclaims the indignant 
Coleridge, coupling this fact with the foregoing heart- 
less reference to the ‘ house of forgery,’ “ Oh! ye who 
honour the name of man, rejoice that this Walpole is 
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called a lord.”1 One fact, however, in Walpole’s favour 
must be borne in mind; Chatterton did not so appeal, 
but still persisted in his first assertion. On the other 
hand, it should not be forgotten—what seems hitherto 
to have escaped notice 


that Walpole many years 
afterwards, had the cowardice to deny the receipt of 
these letters which Chatterton had sent him, with their 
history of Painters and Glass-stainers, and specimens 
of “ time-shrouded minstrelsy,” of which no other than 
himself was the “‘ sweet harper.” This the virtuoso did 
in a letter to Hannah More, dated September, 1789, 
immediately after the publication of Barrett’s History 
of Bristol, in which these letters were printed for the 
first time, and made public for all the world to read, 
and as a likely consequence to ridicule the poor dupe 
who had suffered himself to be, in his own words, 
‘so bamboozled.” Here runs his denial :— 


‘‘T will not ask you about the new History of Bristol, be- 
cause you are too good a citizen to say a word against your 
native place; but do pray cast your eye on the prints of the 
cathedral 2 and castle, the chef d’euvres of Chatterton’s igno- 
rance, and of Mr. Barrett’s too, and on two letters, pretended 
to have been sent to me, and which never were sent. If my in- 
credulity had wavered, they would have fixed it. I wish the 
milkwoman% would assert that Boadicea's dairymaid had in- 
vented Dutch tiles; it would be like Chatterton’s origin of 
heraldry and painted glass in these two letters.4 


1 This must have been before he wrote “ for the Morning 
Post its aristocracy.” 

2 The print of the cathedral, in Barrett’s History, is in no 
respect connected with Chatterton.—Tyson. 

8 Ann Yearsley, the poetical milkwoman, and-a prote gée 
of Hannah More's. 
4 Horace Walpole’s Letters, vol. vi. 1840. 
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This was indeed cowardly. and somewhat impudent. 
The man of science, who had desired further informa- 
tion—had particularly enquired about Abbot John and 
the discovery of oil-painting, shrank from the ridicule 


to which he had now become obviously exposed. And 


so pitifully done—not boldly denied,—that he dared 
not do, for he too well knew that his own answer was 
in existence, and might some day be produced against 
him,—but snivelling in a letter to an antiquated blue- 
stocking. This was mean enough. 

Setting all this aside, however, and judging of Wal- 
pole’s conduct by his actions during Chatterton’s life- 
time, we cannot think he was to blame. Sure we are 
that there was scarcely one person living who would 
have acted otherwise had the overture been made to 
himself. Besides the recent discovery of the Macpher- 
son imposition, in which Walpole was implicated, as he 
was one of the first entrusted with specimens of Ossian’s 
fragments, which he implicitly believed, was too fresh, 
and too galling, to have allowed him to weigh calmly 
the merits of another attempt at imposition. “I had 
not,” he frankly confesses, “ zeal enough to embark a 
second time in a similar crusade.” 

But we are forestalling our narrative by these re- 
marks. Upon receiving Walpole’s second letter, and 
after pondering upon the advice it contained, Chatter- 
ton wrote, in reply, the following :— 


“Srr,—I am not able to dispute with a person of your 
literary character. I have transcribed Rowley’s poems, &c. 
&c. from a transcript in the possession of a gentleman who is 
assured of their authenticity. St. Austin’s minster was in 
Bristol. In speaking of painters in Bristol, I mean glass- 
stainers. The MSS. have long been in the hands of the pres- 
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ent possessor, which is all I know of them. Though I am 
but sixteen years of age, I have lived long enough to see that 
poverty attends literature. I am obliged to you, Sir, for your 
advice and will goa little beyond it, by destroying all my 
useless lumber of literature, and never using my pen again 
but in the law. 
“Tam, your most humble servant, 
‘“ THOMAS CHATTERTON.” 


As no immediate answer was returned to this, its 
writer became impatient, and in six days time sent 
again :— 


“Sir,—Being fully convinced of the papers ‘of Rowley 
being genuine, I should be obliged to you to return me the 
copy I sent you, having no other. Mr. Barrett, an able an- 
tiquary, who is now writing the History of Bristol, has desired 
it of me; and I should be sorry to deprive him, or the world 
indeed, of a valuable curiosity, which I know to be an authen: 
tic piece of antiquity. 

“Your very humble servant, 
‘“‘ THOMAS CHATTERTON. 
“ Bristol, Corn-street, April 14, 1769. 

“P. S.—If you wish to publish them yourself, they are at 

your service.” 


There are two other letters to Walpole in the 
British Museum, one in Chatterton’s handwriting, the 
second in that of Mr. Barrett, and both bearing the 
same date with this last, April 14. They were never 
sent, however, and the fact only shows that their author 
had not determined what arguments to urge upon the 
occasion. That in Chatterton’s writing, and which 
was probably the first copy, is as follows :— 

‘For Horace Walpole, Esq., Arlington-street, London. 


‘“Srr,—As I am now fully convinced that Rowley’s papers 
are genuine, should be obliged to you if you’d send copies of 
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them to the Town and Country Magazine, or return them to 
me for that purpose, as it would be the greatest injustice to 
deprive the world of so valuable a curiosity. 

“‘T have seen the original from which the extracts first sent 
you were copied. The harmony is not so extraordinary, as 
Joseph Iscam is altogether as harmonious. 

*‘ The stanza Rowley writes in, instead of being introduced 
by Spenser, was in use 300 years before 

* * * * * * * 
by Rowley; although I have seen some poetry of that age 
exceeding alliterations without rhyme. 

“‘T shall not defend Rowley’s pastoral; its merit can stand 
its own defence. 

“ Rowley was employed by Canynge to go to the principal 
monasteries in the kingdom to collect drawings, paintings, 
and all the MSS. relating to architecture: is it then so very 
extraordinary he should meet with the few remains of Saxon 
learning? ’Tis allowed by every historian of credit, that the 
Normans destroyed all the Saxon MSS., paintings, &c. that 
fell in their way ; endeavouring to suppress the very language. 
The want of knowing what they were, is all the foundation 
you can have for styling them a barbarous nation. 

“Tf you are not satisfied with these conspicuous 

* * * * * * * 
the honour to be of my opinion. 
“Tam, Sir, your very humble and obedient servant, 
“THOMAS CHATTERTON. 
“ Bristol, Corn-street, April 14, 1769.” 


The other, of which Barrett has preserved a copy 


runs thus :— 


« Sir,—Being fully convinced of the papers of Rowley be- 
ing genuine, I should be obliged to you to return the copy I 
sent you, having no other. Mr. Barrett, who is now writing 
the History and Antiquities of the city of Bristol, has desired 
it of me; and I should be very sorry to deprive him, or the 
world indeed, of a valuable curiosity, which I know to be an 
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authentic piece of antiquity. However barbarous the Saxons 
may be called by our modern virtuosos, it is certain we are 
indebted to Alfred, and other Saxon kings, for the wisest of 
our laws, and in part, for the British Constitution. The 
Normans, indeed, destroyed the MSS. paintings, &c. of the 
Saxons that fell in their way; but some might be, and cer- 
tainly were, recovered out of the monasteries, &c. in which 
they were preserved. Mr. Vertue could know nothing of the 
matter—’twas quite out of his walk. I thought Rowley’s 
Pastoral had a degree of merit that would be its own defence. 
Abbot John’s verses were translated by Rowley out of the 
Greek, and there might be poetry of his age something more 
than mere alliterations, as he was so great a scholar. The 
stanza, if I mistake not, was used by Ischam, Gower, Lad- 
gate, in the sense as by Rowley, and the modern gloomy 
seems but a refinement of the old word. Glomming, in Anglo- 
Saxon, is ye twilight. 
“From, Sir, your humble servant, 
Apri 14. “'T. CHATTERTON.”’ 


“As Joseph Iscam,” remarks Sir Walter Scott, ‘is 
equally a person of dubious existence with Rowley, 
this is a curious instance of placing the elephant upon 
the tortoise.” 

The silence which Walpole continued to preserve 
towards Chatterton—notwithstanding the importunity 
with which the latter had urged the return of his 
manuscripts—does not tell much in his favour. When 
he received Chatterton’s letter he was about to set out 
on a journey to Paris, where, according to his own 
statement, he remained six weeks. But why allow 
three months to elapse without taking any notice of his 
correspondent ? In July we find Chatterton, with his 
patience exhausted, writing again in no very measured 
terms :— 


“ Sir,—I cannot reconcile your behaviour to me with the 
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notions I once entertained of you. I think myself injured, 
sir; and did not you know my circumstances, you would not 
dare to treat me thus. I have sent twice for a copy of the 
MS.—no answer from you. An explanation, or excuse for 
your silence, would oblige 

“ July 24.7? “ THOMAS CHATTERTON.” 


“ Singularly impertinent!” cries Horace W alpole. 
“ Dignified and spirited!” exclaims Robert Southey. 
We leave our readers, with a fair statement of the 
case before them, to decide whether Chatterton’s con- 
duct was the more insolent, or Walpole’s behaviour 
the more unjust; in Southey’s words, it is thus “ par- 
ticularly stated” that they may form a just conception 
of the whole of the correspondence between Mr. Wal- 
pole and the great but unfortunate Chatterton. 

What Horace Walpole did, when he received this 
last epistle, will be best told by himself: 


“He wrote me (says Walpole, referring to the foremen- 
tioned letter of advice,) rather a peevish answer; said he 
could not contest with a person of my learning, (a compli- 
ment by no means due to me, and which I certainly had 
not assumed, having mentioned my having consulted abler 
judges,) maintained the genuineness of the poems, and de- 
manded to have them returned, as they were the property of 
another gentleman. 

‘“; When I received this letter I was going to Paris in a day 
or two, and either forgot his request of the poems, or perhaps, 
not having time to have them copied, deferred complying till 
my return, which was to be in six weeks. I protest I do not 
remember which was the case; and yet, though in a cause 
of so little importance, I will not utter a syllable of which 
1 am not positively certain; nor will charge my memory with 
a tittle beyond what it retains. 

“Soon after my return from France I received another 
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letter from Chatterton, the style of which was singularly im- 
pertinent. He demanded his poems roughly; and added, 
that I would not have dared to use him so ill, if he had not 
acquainted me with the narrowness of his circumstances. 

“‘ My heart did not accuse me of insolence to him. I wrote 
an answer expostulating with him on his injustice, and re- 
“newing good advice; but upon second thoughts, reflecting 

that so wrong-headed a young man, of whom I knew nothing, 
and whom I had never seen, might be absurd enough to print 
my letter, I flung it into the fire; and snapping up both his 
poems and letters, without taking a copy of either, for which 
I am now sorry, I returned all to him, and thought no more 
of him or them.1 


Walpole regrets that he took no copy of Chatter- 
ton’s MSS. Had he done so, would such a proceeding 
have been strictly honourable ? However, the world, 
atter heaping upon him all the abuse it could think of, 


1 On these circumstances was founded the whole charge 
that was brought against Walpole, of blighting the prospects, 
and eventually contributing to the ruin of the youthful 
genius. Whatever may be thought of some expressions 
respecting Chatterton, which Walpole employed in the ex- 
planation of the affair which he afterwards published, the 
idea of taxing him with criminality in neglecting him, was 
manifestly unjust. But in all cases of misfortune, the first 
consolation to which human nature resorts, is, right or 
wrong, to find somebody to blame, and an evil seems to be 
half cured when it is traced to an object of indignation.— 
CAMPBELL. 

Walpole’s memory has suffered most on account of his 
conduct towards Chatterton, in which we have always 
thought he was perfectly defensible. That unhappy son of 
genius endeavoured to impose upon Walpole a few stanzas 
of very inferior merit as ancient, and sent him an equally 
gross and palpable imposture under the shape of a pretended 
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and even charging him with having been the imme- 
diate cause of the pitiable catastrophe which succeeded, 
has at length, and of its own accord, pardoned him, 
and, I believe, only with justice. That he should be 
made accountable for Chatterton’s suicide, was one of 
the maddest and most absurd persecutions ever urged 
against an individual. The proud boy held on his 
course, “ unslacked of motion,” for more than a twelve- 
month afterwards, manifesting the same passion for 
imposing upon the credulity of others; nor did Wal- 
pole, during that time, nor till after his most mournful 
end had awakened public curiosity and solicitude, hear 
any thing more of him. 

Chatterton, indeed, had no right to expect patronage 
at the hands of Horace Walpole. What had he to do, 
sitting under the shadow of the great ? He was, 
could he but have seen it, in a fair way of earning a 
respectable livelihood,—might, in no far removed 
perspective of time, have seated his mother and _ his 
sister comfortably at his own board. And _ this, too, 
independent of literature, which—when he _ had 
grown to love honesty for its,own sake—mieht have 
become to him, if not an entire crutch, at least no 
despicable walking-staff. What did he then currying 


List of Painters. Walpole’s sole crime lies in not patronizing 
at once a young man who only appeared before him in the 
character of a very inartificial imposter, though he after- 
wards proved himself a gigantic one. The fate of Chatterton 
lies not at the door of Walpole, but of the public at large, 
who, two years (we believe) afterwards, were possessed of 
the splendid proof of his natural powers, and any one of 
whom was as much called upon as Walpole to prevent the 
most unhappy catastrophe.—Str WALTER Scorr. 
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patrician favour; and rebuking the divine oracle that 
had made its temple within him ? 

Is it not true that in the soul of every man dwell his 
only means of exertion and redress, and the casting 
off “the fardels of a weary life;” and that worse 
than leaning upon a reed, is reliance upon another ? 
“Drink waters out of thine own cistern,” says Solo- 
mon, “and running waters out of thine own well.” 
Chatterton could not see this: and he perished—per- 
ished miserably, because he could not see it. Alas! 
the poison-chalice is a desperate remedy against 


“The whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong,—the proud man’s contumely.’? 


VII. 


Abandons his profession, and forms a resolution to iry 
his fortune in London. 


His disappointment in the affair with Walpole did 
not improve Chatterton’s temper. The irksomeness 
of his profession, and the diseust which he had con- 
ceived for its restraint, continued to increase ; and he 
soon came to the determination, at whatever risks, to 
abandon it altogether. The treatment and patronage 
which he had received from his native city—in the 
very bosom of his friends—he resented, as insufficient 
for his merits ; and he began to cherish hypochondriacal 
notions, and a general contempt for the human race. 
His powers of satire, too, which he wielded at random, 
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wounding alike friend and foe, and with weapons 
handled, in either case, with equal malignity and skill, 
had brought him into disgrace, and singled him out as 
an object for resentment. He related to one of his 
intimate friends, that going one evening after dark 
over the drawbridge, he was suddenly knocked down 
with a blow dealt him by some powerful assailant. He 
was stunned at first, but on recovering his senses, he 
found his adversary renewing the attack, and exclaim- 
ing with oaths, that ‘‘ he would spoil his writing-arm.” 
Chatterton called loudly for the watch, and his assail- 
ant took to flight; nor was the poet aware by whom 
he had been thus assaulted.! 

His religious opinions, moreover,—if indeed he had 
ever been impressed with any such,—had now declined, 
and he began to talk infidelity, and to write it. “That 
an intellect like his should at some time or other have 
been overtaken by doubts, was only to be expected. 
The greatest minds and the best of men have ever 
been thus tried. Perhaps for their after guidance such 
misgivings are not wholly unnecessary; and always 
must they induce pity, and never contempt. ‘The 
“ Philosophy of* the Garden” is not the worst, though 
for minds other than the strongest, the most dangerous 
knowledge we can acquire. Under the porch, where 
its schoolmen teach, at some stage or other, we must 
all sit, except perhaps the mere foolish, who would 
include any thing in their blind belief, and who are 
only Christians because they are not Pagans. We 
believe Shelley—warring all his life against the abuse 
of religion—to have been the most religious of all 


1 From Mr. Cumberland’s communication. 
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men. There are many who cannot understand this, 
and to such will offence come. These see, not with 
the eye of faith, but with the fleshly vision only. 

Ii is to be hoped at least of Chatterton, that he was 
sincere in his disbelief; for'an affectation of skepticism 
is of all vices the most odious, though unfortunately 
not the most uncommon. In his writings he strove 
rather against the hypocrisy of professors, than against 
religion itself; he ridicules the Pharisee, but never the 
Publican. His antique poems are uniformly of an 
exalted moral, and not unfrequently of a devotional 
character. In extenuation of his offence, be it remem- 
bered that he was “literally and strictly ” a boy; and 
let his accusers, who would be first to cast a stone at 
him, question of themselves what were their own re- 
ligious principles, “and whether they had any” in 
their schoolboy era, at the age of sixteen. 

Dealing with Chatterton’s lite, from this period till 
its most melancholy termination, we have many diffi- 
culties to encounter. “ Few subjects of composition,” 
says Sir Walter Scott, “ equally affecting or elevating 
can ever occur, when we consider the strange ambi- 
guity of his character, his attaimments’ under circum- 
stances incalculably disadvantageous, and his wish to 
disguise them under the name of another; his high 
spirit of independence, and the ready versatility with 
which he stooped to the meanest political or literary 
drudgery ; the amiable and interesting affection which 
he displays towards his family, with a certain looseness 
of morality which approaches to profligacy,—a subject 
uniting so strong an alternation of light and shade.” 
Regarding these “ conflicting elements” of his dispo- 
sition in a generous and sympathizing spirit, many of 
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his admirers have endeavoured to excuse his failings, 
and at once to account for them by urging the plea of 
insanity,—a visitation which is likely to have been too 
true, and which is strongly countenanced by the fact 
that there were decided symptoms of such a malady 
in his family. His sister was placed under restraint, 
and her own child was subject to frequent fits of men- 
tal aberration. “ A key,” remarks his generous friend 
Southey, “to the eccentricities of his life, and the de- 
plorable rashness of his death.” ! 


1 Scott laments that the life and character of Chatterton 
have never been drawn by the “ hand of a master.’’ Unfor- 
tunately there is no biography of Chatterton, worthy of the 
name, in existence. That by Dr. Gregory is wholly unwor- . 
thy of the writer; it is meagre of facts, and affords us scarcely 
one opportunity of judging of the poet, or of deciding in 
what particular he differed from the herd of ordinary mortals. 
The Doctor expresses no opinion of his own, but leaves for 
the reader the summary of his scanty evidence. 

Of the recently published Life by Dix, it may be as well 
to state, that there is little new in the work beside the ap- 
pendices. That by Mr. Tyson, signed @,, is important. Of 
the Life by Chalmers, ‘the hack of Grub-street for many a 
long year,’ we shall not speak ourselves; but, by way of 
evidence, append a review from the hand of a writer, who, 
as Lord Byron can well attest, had the power, when he so 
pleased, to castigate smartly. The memoir of Chatterton, by 
a person named Davis, which may occasionally be picked up 
for a few pence at the bookstalls, is in every respect beneath 
criticism. 

“ Mr. Chalmers’s Life of Chatterton is written in the spirit 
of pharisaic morality, which blinds the understanding as 
much as it hardens the heart. He tells the history of the 
Rowley papers just as a pleader would have told it at the Old 
Bailey, if Chatterton had been upon trial for forging a bill 
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Among the papers of Chatterton, preserved in the 
British Museum, there occurs the following curious 


of exchange! After saying that ‘ his general conduct during 
his apprenticeship was decent and regular; and that on one 
occasion only Mr. Lambert thought him deserving of correc- 
tion, for writing an abusive letter, in a feigned hand, to his 
old schoolmaster;’ he adds, in true Old Bailey logic, ‘so soon 
did this young man learn the art of deceft, which he was now 
preparing to practise on a more extensive scale.’ When this 
letter was written, Chatterton ‘was hardly fifteen! Upon 
publishing his first modern antique in Fela Farley's Bristol 
Journal, the subject excited inquiry, and the paper being 
traced to him, he was consequently interrogated, (says Mr. 
Chalmers,) probably without much ceremony, where he ‘ob- 
tained it. ‘And here his unhappy disposition: showed itself in a 
manner highly affecting in one so young, for he had not yet 
reached his sixteenth year, and, according to all that can be gath 
ered, had not been corrupted either by precept or example.’ 

‘“* Mr. Chalmers is undoubtedly learned, for he writes about 
catalectics; and there is a well-known book within the com- 
pass of his classical studies, which must have taught him 
that— 

Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros: 


but unhappily he has not learnt those arts ‘ faithfully,’ for if 
he had, his feelings upon this subject would not have been 
thus ‘brutal.’ However dangerous may be the distinction 
between venial and mortal sins in the practical casuistry of 
the Romish Church, that puritanical spirit, whose moral laws 
are framed in the temper of Draco, is more detestable, and 
not less pernicious. Mr. Chalmers refers the whole fiction of 
Rowley to original sin. Satan, no doubt, had about as much 
to do with it as with the burning of the missionaries’ print- 
ing office at Serampore—an affair of which they suppose him 
to have repented, because of the liberal subscriptions which 


were raised to repair its loss. The deception was not in- 
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document—being his boasted articles of Faith—writ- 


ten apparently about this period of his life, and (1 be- 


lieve) never before published :— 


“ The Articles of the Belicf of me, Thomas Chatterton. 


“ That God being incomprehensible, it is not required of us 


to know the mysteries of the Trinity. 


“That it matters not whether a man is a Pagan, Turk, 
Jew, or Christian, if he acts according to the religion he 


professes. 


‘That if a man leads a good moral life, he is a Christian. 
“That the stage is the best school of morality ;—and 
‘‘ That the Church of Rome (some tricks of priestcraft ex- 


cepted) is certainly the true Church. 


“THOMAS CHATTERTON.”’ 


It is written on a fragment of foolscap paper, much 
soiled and worn, apparently from having been long 


tended to defraud or injure one human being, and might most 
assuredly have been begun and continued without the slight- 


est sense of criminality in Chatterton. 


And for the other 


eccentricities of his life, and its melancholy catastrophe, Mr. 
Chalmers might have remembered that there were original 
diseases in the world, as well as original sin; and that when 
the coroner’s inquest returned a verdict of insanity after his 
death, that verdict might very possibly be correct. Tt is at 
least rendered highly probable by the fact that there was & 
decided insanity in his family. As for the fame of Thomas 
Chatterton, which this biographer thinks it will not be possi- 
ble to perpetuate, Mr. C.’s opinion will never be weighed in 
the scale against it. The history of the Bristol boy will 
always attract curiosity to his poems, and that curiosity will 
be amply gratified; and whilst Mr. Chalmers states that ‘his 
deceptions, his prevarications, his political ler giversations, fC. 


were such as should be looked for in men of advanced age, har- 
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carried in the pocket. I think it requires no com- 
ment. 

He had, some months since, commenced a corre- 
spondence with the London periodicals. The first 
notice to be found respecting his contributions is in 
the “Town and Country Magazine,” for November, 
1768, where, among the notices to correspondents, 
occurs the following—‘ D. B. of Bristol’s favour will 
be gladly received ;” and to this periodical in partic- 
ular Dunelmus Bristoliensis became a large contributor. 
We subsequently find him writing for the Freeholder’s 
Magazine, the Political Register, the London Museum, 
which he calls “ methodistical 


the Gospel Magazine 
and unmeaning,” and adds, “ For a whim I write ‘in 
it”—the Court and City Journal, the Middlesex Jour- 
nal, &c.; and all this while, poem after poem, and 
satire after satire, with loyal articles for the ministry, 
and flaming invectives for the opposition, and glees 
and songs and catches for the public gardens, and light 
squibs for the daily papers, and frothy abuse, and 
furious tirades for any hireling publisher that would 
engage him, were pouring forth from this “pen of 
a ready writer.” Perhaps, in the whole history of 
literature, there is scarcely a similar instance of untir- 
ing industry. 


dened by evil associations, and soured by disappointed pride or 
avarice,’ let it be remembered that his ‘deceptions’ and 
‘ prevarications’ only relate: to the poems and papers attri- 
buted to Rowley, which are things very unlike the effect of 
disappointed pride and avarice! and to call his essays on 
political controversy political tergiversation, is as preposterous 
an abuse of language, as it would be to call Mr. Chalmers a 
judicious critic, or candid biographer.’”’—Souruey, in the 
Quarterly Review, No. XXII. 
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Tt is hard to refrain from smiling, when, as in the 
following instance, we find our Boy-Bard, gravely and 
with the utmost composure, addressing personages of 
far-removed dignity, and with a nod and wave of his 
hand calling in question the most established authorities. 


“To Ralph Bigland, Esq., Somerset Herald. 


“Sir: Hearing you are composing a book of Heraldry, I 
trouble you with this. Most of our heralds assert files should 
never be borne in even numbers. I have seen several old 
seals with four, six, eight; and in the cathedral here is a coat 
of the Berkeleys with four. 


“ Owrious Coats in and about Bristol. 

“Barry of 6. Or and Azure, counterchanged per Fess, by 
Gilbert de Gaunt. Argent, a maunch Gules edged, Or, verdoy 
of trefoils, by John Cosier. Or, a canton sable, by Delouvis. 
A seal, Quarterly, first and fourth on bend, 8 annulets, second 
and third a head couped gutté, by the name of Sancto Lovis, 


to a deed dated 1204. 
“ Your most humble servant, 
“THOMAS CHATTERTON,.”’ 


About this period, too, we have another evidence 
of his genius for fiction—in which he pretty largely 
dealt at times—in his letter to a Mr. Stephens, a 
breeches-maker, of Salisbury, who was in some sort a 
relation of the family; at the “ grave and sober advice” 
with which it concludes, “ we are mute,” says Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, “ with astonishment.” 


“Sir: If you think vanity is the dictator of the following 
lines, you will not do me justice. No, sir, it is only the desire 
of proving myself worthy your correspondence has induced 


me to write. My partial friends flatter me with giving me a 


little uncommon share of abilities. It is Mr. Stephens alone, 
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whose good sense disdains flattery, whom I appeal to. It is 
& maxim with me that compliments of friends is more dan- 
gerous than railing of enemies. You may inquire, if you 
please, for the Town and Country Magazine, wherein all signed 
‘D. B.’ and ‘ Asaphides,’ are mine. The pieces called 
Saxon are originally and totally the product of my muse; 
though I should think it a greater merit to be able to translate 
Saxon. As the said Magazine is by far the best of its kind, 
Ishall have some pieces in it every month; and if I vary 
from my said signature, will give you notice thereof. Having 
some curious anecdotes of paintings and painters, I sent them 
to Mr. Walpole, author of the Anecdotes of Painting, Historic 
Doubts, and other pieces well known in the learned world. 
His answer I make bold to send you. Hence I began a lite- 
rary correspondence, which ended as most such do. I dif- 
fered with him in the age of a MS. He insists on his superior 
talents, which is no proof of that superiority. We possibly 
may publicly engage in one of the periodical publications; 
though I know not who will give the onset. Of my proceed- 
ings in this affair I shall make bold to acquaint you. My 
next correspondent of note is Dodsley, whose collection of 
modern and antique poems are in every library. In this 
city my principal acquaintance are Mr. Sarrett, now writing, 
at a vast expense, an ancient and modern History of Bristol 
—a task more difficult than the cleansing the Augean stable. 
Many have attempted, but none succeeded in it; yet will this 
work, when finished, please not only my fellow-citizens, but 
all the world. Mr. Catcott, author of that excellent treatise 
on the Deluge, and other pieces, to enumerate which would 
argue a supposition that you were not acquainted with the 
literary world. To the studies of these gentlemen I am 
always admitted, and they are not below asking my advice 
in any matters of antiquity.-I have made a very curious 
collection of coins and antiques. As I cannot afford to have 
a goodlabine to keep them in, I commonly give them to those 
who can. If you pick up any Roman, Saxon, English coins, 
or other antiques, even a sight of them would highly oblige 
me. When you quarter your arms in the mullet, say: Or, a 
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Fess, Vert by the name of Chatterton. I trace your family 
from Fitz-Stephen, son of Stephen, Earl of Ammerle, in 1095, 
son of Od, Earl of Blays, and Lord of Holderness. 
‘*T am your very humble servant, 
“THOMAS CHATTERTON.” 


In such and similar ways did our young poet evince 
that he had a pleasant humour. 

There is an anecdote preserved of him, which I 
have never seen recorded, the circumstance of which 
occurred about this period. Spending one evening 
with a party of intimate companions, among other 
subjects, the conversation turned upon suicide; and 
some taking one side of the argument, and some 
another—whether indeed it was of bravery or cow- 
ardice, the act of self-destruction. Chatterton sud- 
denly plucked from his breast a small pocket-pistol, 
and, holding it to his forehead, with resolute accent 
exclaimed, ‘“ Now—if one had but the courage to pull 
the trigger!” It was then, for the first time, discov- 
ered that he was in the constant habit of carrying this 
loaded weapon about his person. 

Whether in the way of menace, or that he actually 
contemplated such a deed, may be uncertain; but, 
shortly after this incident took place, Lambert found a 
letter upon the desk of his apprentice, addressed to a 
Mr. Clayfield, ““a worthy, generous man.” In this 
letter Chatterton dwelt upon his “ distresses,” and 
avowed his resolution to put an end to his existence 
immediately. ‘“ On Mr. Clayfield’s receiving tliat let- 
ter, he (Chatterton) should be no more.” Lambert 
became alarmed; with all haste despatched the epistle 
to Mr. Barrett, who forthwith summoned the writer to 
his closet, talked to him earnestly and seriously ; 
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“blamed the bad company and principles he had 
adopted,” urging in the most forcible manner, “ the 
horrible crime of self-murder, however glossed over by 


’ 


present libertines.” His arguments were in part suc- 
cessful; Chatterton betrayed some compunction— 
shed tears; “at the same time he acknowledged he 
wanted for nothing, and denied any distress upon that 
account.” The next day he sent his adviser the fol- 


lowing letter :— 
“To Mr. Barrett. 


‘““Srr : Upon recollection, I don’t know how Mr. Clayfield 
could come by his letter, as I intended to have given him a 
letter, but did not. In regard to my motives for the supposed 
rashness, I shall observe that I keep no worse company than 
myself ; I never drink to excess, and have, without vanity, 
too much sense to be attached to the mercenary retailers of 
iniquity. No; it is my PRIDE, my damn’d, native, uncon- 
querable PRIDE, that plunges me into distraction. You must 
know that nineteen-twentieths of my composition is pride. 
I must either live a slave—a servant, have no will of my 
own, which I may freely declare as such,—or D1E. Perplex- 
ing alternative! that it distracts me to think of it; I will 
endeavour to learn humility, but it cannot be here. What it 
will cost me in the trial, Heaven knows! 

‘“‘T am, your much obliged, unhappy, 
‘“‘ Humble servant, 
“ Thursday Evening.” Ail aia bs 


His pride, his “ damn’d pride,” as he calls it; “though 
one may doubt,” says the Eclectic Reviewer, “ whether 
the curse was pronounced in virtue’s name.” Perhaps 
not,—probably not; but a feeling of virtue, or we are 
much mistaken, dictated this letter. 

To glance at another subject. He had now (March, 
1769,) written “Kew Gardens,” his longest satirical 
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performance. It consisted originally of 1300 lines, of 
which 200 are unfortunately lost. As printed in this 
edition it contains 1094 lines. This poem he forwarded 
“in different parcels” to a Mr. Edmunds, of Shoe- 
lane, printer of “a patriotic newspaper.” ‘To the first 
packet, containing “about 300 lines,” was added the 
following posteript. “ Mr. Edmunds will send the au- 
thor, Thomas Chatterton, twenty of the Journals in 
which the above poem (which I shall continue) shall 
appear, by the machine, if he thinks proper to put it 
in ; the money shall be paid to his orders.” 

“The poem,” remarks Dr. Gregory, “is a satire on 
the Princess Dowager of Wales, Lord Bute, and their 
friends in London and Bristol; but particularly on 
those in Bristol, who had distinguished themselves in 
favour of the ministry. His signature on this occasion 
was Decimus; but whether the poem was ever printed 
or not, I have not been able to ascertain.” In Mr. 
Edmunds’ Journal it was not printed; but, after the 
posthumous publication of Chatterton’s Miscellanies, 
and the Supplement to that work, there appeared, in 
the form of a “Supplement to the Supplement,” a 
little pamphlet of eight pages, containing the first 376 
lines of “ Kew Gardens,” which it is reasonable to con- 
clude were furnished from the “first packet” sent to 
Mr. Edmunds. Dr. Gregory asserts that the whole of 
the poem was “ transmitted in different parcels” to the 
same party. It is not very likely, however, or the 
remainder would have appeared in the same publica- 
tion, especially as the printed fragment breaks suddenly 
off, leaving the sense notoriously deficient. The ex- 
istence of this pamphlet was unknown to Southey in 
1803. About sixty of the concluding lines of the 
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poem were published in his edition of Chatterton ; and 
to these was annexed, as a note, “ Every effort has 
been made to obtain the remainder of the poem, but 
without success.” I am aware of only one copy of 
the fragment, which is in the library of the British 
Museum. 

Ready-made satire Chatterton always had at hand, 
without the labour of producing fresh material. He 
had but to transcribe three hundred couplets from 
“ Kew Gardens,” with here and there a slight alteration 
or transposition, and the “ Whore of Babylon” was 
completed, the old metal being fused in a fresh die. 
Several instances of this mode of manufacture occur 
in his “Acknowledged Poems,” (the Rowley Creation 
was too sacred to be thus tampered with ;) but, except 
in the above-mentioned instance, and in that of “ The 
Exhibition,” where fifty consecutive lines are taken 
likewise from “ Kew Gardens,” the number of couplets 
thus borrowed from one composition and transferred 
to a second, seldom exceeds nine or ten. Undoubtedly 


1 Dix published the “ Kew Gardens” in his “ Life of Chat- 
terton,”’ in 1837. He says, “I have been fortunate enough to 
procure a copy of the whole poem; and it is here for the 
first time printed entire.’ He did not, however, procure the 
whole poem; for the hiatus of 200 lines, above referred to, 
occurs in his publication. The real state of the case is, that 
out of the 1094 lines of “ Kew Gardens,”’ printed by Dix, 
only 120 appeared for the “ first time.”? From line 496 to 
the end, it is little more than a transcript of “ The Whore of 
Babylon;’’ indeed 550 lines are literally the same: add to 
these the 376 lines published many years before, with the 
fragment in Southey’s edition, and we find that 974 lines of 
the poem had been before the public for upwards of thirty 
years. 
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this poetical laboratory, and chemical transfusion and 
transformation, were easy of construction, and nowise 
difficult in the process. - Stans pede in uno ; one might 
write a bookseller’s shop full so. 


Vil. 


Literary career in London. 


LrrrLe now remains to be said of Chatterton, and 
that little consists of no stirring adventures, and of no 
incidents that can satisfy curiosity or afford amusement 
to any but those who love a simple story, and suth- 
ciently admire the poet to trace the history of the man. 
There are no documents to which we can refer for 
facts; there are no biographical notices which we can 
consult for a record of Chatterton’s town life. All 
that is to be told must be gathered from his own letters, 
and woven, as best it can, into the form of a narrative. 

In our last chapter we intimated the poet’s resolution 
to try his fortune in London. To enable him to defray 
the expenses of the journey, his f friends and acquain- 
tance contributed a guinea apiece! It may seem a 
strange inconsistency what he, nineteen-twentieths of 
whose composition was pride, should thus be a depend- 
ant on the bounty of others; but no man who has any 
acquaintance with the workings of the human hea 
will wonder at this. This nature of ours is full of con- 
tradictions; and pride and meanness, and generosity 


1 Mr. Barrett. 
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and injustice, are not seldom found in close alliance. 
Perhaps, too, in his dreams of future greatness, and 
his anticipated discoveries of El Dorados, he expected 
to repay, and doubly repay, the debt which, after all, 
Circumstance, that unspiritual god, had obliged him to 
contract. 

Full of hope, and thirsting to attain the golden goal 
—not only of fame, but of wealth and station—Chat- 
terton entered. on his London career. The clouds 
which had covered the sky in the morning of life 
seemed fast floating away ; his moral atmosphere grew 
clearer. The sun came out in all its strength. A sott 
ideal light lent enchantment to the world of thought 
in which he moved; he went on his path hoping and 
singing, and trusting soon to reach the bright and 
shining gate which his imagination had erected at the 
end of that path; yet if we consider his actual cir- 
cumstances, there was but little ground for hope. Who 
and what were his allies? “ Patrons, booksellers, 
printers, publishers of Freeholders’ Magazines, and 
proprietors of Towns and Counties;” to these men 
the young poet sold himself—say rather, sold, Esau 
like, his birthright—the vision and the faculty divine 
—for a mess of pottage. How could any good come 
out of such a Galilee as this? What could be looked 
for but that the creator should sink into the scribbler, 
the poet into the buffoon—a spirit free, uncompro- 
mising, integral, into a character compromised, fac- 
tional, and slavish ? 

We must not, however, be too severe on the young 
poet. If he threw away his genius, was there not a 
reason? Perhaps none grieved more than himself 
over the new character which he was obliged to assume. 
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But if man doth not live by bread alone, it is equally 
true that he cannot live without it; and the soul which 
should feed only on angels’ food must bow itself down to 
the flesh-pots of Egypt, in order that its frail co-mate, 
the body, may have “ bread and meat in the morning, 
and bread and meat in the evening.” 

Chatterton’s first letter to his mother, which bears 
date April 26, shows that he was full of heart and 
hope. He reached London at five o’clock in the eve- 
ning; called immediately on his friends Mr. Edmunds, 
Mr. Fell, Mr. Hamilton, and Mr. Dodsley, and met 
with great encouragement from them. In a short time 
we find him settled, apparently much to his own satis- 
faction, at Mr. Walmsley’s. Mr. Walmsley was a plais- 
terer of Shoreditch, to whom Chatterton had been 
recommended by a relative, Mrs. Ballance, who resided 
in the same house. The poet looks forward more 
sanguinely than ever to the future. He had made an 
arrangement with the conductors of one periodical, by 
which he hoped to realize the sum of five guineas a 
month. He projected a History of England, and other 
pieces, which would more than double that amount. 
For money to supply his hourly needs he trusted to 
occasional essays for the daily papers. He had been 
introduced to Mr. Wilkes, and on the strength of his 
acquaintance with that gentleman he no longer con- 
fined his hopes of success to himself, but ventured to 
extend them to others. By his interest he would insure 
Mrs. Ballance the Trinity House. He had grown 
familiar at the Chapter Coffee-House, and knew all 
the geniuses there. A character was now unnecessary ; 
an author carried his character in ‘his pen. 

Such were the prospects—such the dreams of the 
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Boy-Bard. Let us now trace the literary career which 
he had prescribed himself, and see what was its nature 
and what its results. 

He seems to have made his debit in the Freeholders’ 
Magazine, as may be inferred from a letter which he 
addressed to his friend, Mr. Cary, about this time, in 
which he requested him to tell all his acquaintance for 
the future to read this periodical, and to forward him 
any contributions which he might have for publication. 
In the following week he contracted, in the pit of 
Drury-Lane theatre, an acquaintance with a young 
gentleman in Cheapside, who was a partner in a music- 
shop. When he discovered that Chatterton could 
write, he desired him to compose a few songs for him. 
These were shown to a Doctor of Music, and he was 
invited to treat with the Doctor on the footing of a 
composer, for Ranelagh and the Gardens. He now 
grew aflluent—comparatively at least, for all things in 
this world go by comparison. He employed his money 
in dressing fashionably—but only as a means to an 
end—an introduction into good society. He informs 
us that he had engaged to live with the brother of a 
Scotch Lord, who was speculating in the book-selling 
branches. As a compensation he was to have board 
and lodging gratis. Chatterton considered this a great 
step in his royal-road to fame and wealth. In the first 
flush of joy and hope he promised his sister a hand- 
some provision; every month was to end to her ad- 


vantage—she was “to walk in silk attire, and siller 


hae in store.” His mother was not forgotten; for her 
too there were presents,—London gauds and Parisian 
vanities, and intimations of more substantial assistance. 
And why should we omit to mention the tobacco for 
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British herb too—and the trifles for 
Thorne ? Simplest articles of household use, but not 
without a meaning to the thoughtful heart; for surely 
they shadow forth, darkly and imperfectly though it 
be, the character of this Boy-King of Song. Tameless, 
and swift, and proud 


his grandmother 


contemning the world, and 
scorning the herd of mankind—he had yet a heart full 
of home-affections, and an intellect that could descend 
to things of mean and trifling nature when they had 
reference to a mother, a sister, or a friend. Let us do 
justice to Chatterton ; and if we are to make the most 
of his vices, let us not forget to make the most of his 
virtues. 

Chatterton next projected a voluminous History of 
London, which was to appear in numbers. He antici- 
pated great success, and no small profit; and, in his 
letter to his sister, exults in the idea that this design 
would not involve him in those expenses which his 
other literary labours obliged him to incur, as he should 
not be compelled to go to the coffee-house ; and thus, 
he adds, “J shall be able to serve you the more by it.” 
It is needless to add that this scheme was abandoned ; 
the beautiful sentiment which it was the means of sug- 
gesting can never die. 

Chatterton was unusually elated. He had forwarded 
an essay to Beckford, the Lord Mayor. It was re- 
ceived favourably. This encouraged the author to 
wait on the patriot, to procure his approbation to ad- 
dress a second letter to him on the subject of the 
remonstrance and its reception. His lordship received 
him politely, and warmly invited him to call again. 
The rest was a secret. He evidently magnifies the 
advantages which he thought awaited him; he sees 
WOE LG H 
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through a false medium, and the distant prospects look 
fairer and more dilated in the discoloured atmosphere 
of thought, just as the walls and towers of a city rise 
larger and brighter in the purple mist of a summer's 
morning. The last clause which I have quoted evinces 
that, ike Byron, Chatterton loved a little mystification: 
We come now to his political career—one more 
difficult to excuse, perhaps, than any other; at any 
rate the most unpleasant to touch upon. It is not 
fair, however, to deal with Chatterton as we should 
with one who had come to the full stature of a man, 
and who had no temptation to induce him to trifle 
with his principles. 
Let us reflect that the writer was but a boy,—a boy 
of an ardent and passionate temperament, thirsting for 
distinction, anxious to acquire a name, thwarted by 
fortune, without friends, save those who were so in 
word only, and without hopes, save such as arose from 
the light of his own genius. He looked forward to 
the time when he should be able to build up a strong 
and durable monument of fame; when his imagination 
should be strengthened, his intellect matured, and his 
ambition become clear and well defined; but mean- 
while, it was necessary to do something. The daily 
bread must be had, and the warm coat purchased, and 
a thousand other poor necessities satisfied; and to 
attain such consummation, the essay must be produced, 
and the guinea earned. Something of vanity, too, 
undoubtedly prevailed in Chatterton’s “moral man,” 
and in this instance it forcibly demonstrates itself. He 
was delighted to have an opportunity of showing the 
world what he could do; it was a sort of petty triumph, 
a kind of literary ovation, to find himself necessary as 
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a political partizan,—to find that the despised appren- 
tice of Bristol was able to deal the cards at the state 
soirées, and to dream that there was some probability 
of his holding all the trumps, or at least having the 
honours in his own hand. No wonder that the gin- 
and-water of notoriety and vulgar applause intoxicated 
the young aspirant, and led him to shuffle, when he 
should have played his game boldly and candidly. 
There was more of levity than licentiousness in this 
conduct; more of the desire—silly and low enough 
for him who could create as well as scribble—to show 
with what facility the child of seventeen could prove 
a point one day and refute it the next; more of the 
acuteness of the special pleader than the apostasy of 
the statesman ; and, to finish the climax, more of scorn 
for his employers, and for mankind generally, we fear, 
than anxiety for either the good or the bad cause. By 
what figure of rhetoric such a transaction as this could 
be styled political tergiversation, we confess ourselves 
at a loss to discover, unless, as Southey intimates, it 
be by the same figure which associates the ideas of 
“ Chalmers and infallibility.” 

Chatterton thought but little of the merits of the 
popular leaders at that time, although his inclination 
would necessarily have led him to espouse what has 
been called the cause of the people, had he ever 
ventured in real earnest to contend in the arena of 
politics. This is evident from many passages in his 
letters, but from nene so strongly as this. 

““ Essays,” he writes to his sister, “fetch no more 
than what the copy is sold for; as the patriots them- 
selves are searching for a place, they have no gratu- 
ities to spare. On the other hand,” he continues, 
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“unpopular essays will not even be accepted, and you 
must pay to have them printed; but then you seldom 
lose by it. Courtiers are so sensible of their deficiency 
in merit, that they generally reward all who know how 
to daub them with an appearance of it.” 

Strong evidence this, if any were wanted, that 
penury, not policy, was Chatterton’s principle of ac- 
tion, and that his contempt was equally directed 
against both parties. To reflect on the poverty, pain 
of heart, distress, and solitude of the marvellous boy; 
to see the creative genius descend from his throne of 
melodious thought, to mingle with the creeping things 
that went into the great Noah’s-ark of Mammon, gives 
one far more sorrow than his political tergiversation, as 
one of his biographers has chosen to style this juvenile 
display of intellectual sleight-of-hand. 

We shall make but few remarks on these celebrated 
letters. Chatterton’s model appears to have been 
Junius, and he has cleverly imitated the inimitable. 
The structure of the sentence is not dissimilar, and 
there is no deficiency of trope and antithesis; but the 
delicate irony and the caustic sarcasm of that fearless 
writer, and the polished diction, and the exquisite 
unfolding of the expression, are sought in vain. . In- 
stead of these, we have what Shelley would call a 
mixture of wormwood and verdigrease; well turned 
periods, full of sound and fury, but signifying nothing, 
and a sort of Bombastes Furioso taking to task, infi- 
nitely amusing when we reflect on the age and cir- 
Still, the political letters 
are remarkable productions, and really wonderful for a 


cumstances of the writer. 


boy. They are remarkable for their energy, for their 


spirit, and for the readiness which they evince their 
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author to have possessed, in assuming and. sustaining 
the style of thought and language of an old and. prac- 
tised composer. Chatterton put on the lon’s skin, 
and if we may be allowed so colloquial an expression, 
made an ass of himself; had he thought fit, he might 
have raised his human voice, for ike Homer’s heroes 
he was an articulate-speaking man, and have put the 
lion himself’ to flight. 

It may be as well to indicate the two letters which 
called down on poor Chatterton the indignation of this 
virtuous biographer. They were written after the 
death of Beckford: one of them was addressed to 
Lord North, signed Mopreraror, complimenting 
Administration, for rejecting the’ City remonstrance ; 
the other, which bore the same date, and was signed 
Probus, was addressed to the Lord Mayor, probably 
in consequence of the permission which Chatterton 
obtained from him, and contained a virulent invective 
against the government, for the identical measure 
which had been reprobated by the former. Both bear 
date May 26th, 1770. The one commenced, “ My 
Lord, it gives me painful pleasure;” and the other, 
“When the endeavours of a spirited people to free 
themselves from insupportable slavery.” 

There is a hectic gayety about Chatterton’s letters 
to his mother and sister, a boastful proclamation and 
unnatural iteration of his importance, and of the mag- 
nificent prospects which awaited him, as though it 
were only by the continued reassertion that he him- 
self could believe in the wealth and fame which he 
anticipated. Thus, in one place, he speaks of “an 
author who would have introduced him as a companion 
to the young Duke of Northumberland, in his intended 
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general tour ;” in another, of his future recognition by 
“q ruling power in the Court party ;” and in a third, 
in a burst of enthusiastic vanity, he tells us, “My 
company is courted everywhere—I must be among 
the great: state matters suit me better than commer- 
cial” Poor Chatterton! well sung the poet of Chris- 
tabel, Life is thorny and youth is vain; and the 
thorniness of the one fostered, if it did not engender, 
the vanity of the other, in the instance which we are 
considering. 

The history of Chatterton’s literary career in London 
must not be recorded without some annotations on the 
remainder of his prose compositions. These are readily 
enumerated—Adventures of a Star, Maria Friendless, 
The Unfortunate Fathers, Tony Selwood, The False 
Step, The Hunter of Oddities,! Cutholf, a Saxon 
poem, and a few other slight pieces. They appeared 
in the Gospel Magazine, Town and Country, Court 
and City, London, and the Political Register. Some 
of them are of considerable merit, though utterly 
unworthy of the minstrel who sang ‘“ how dauntless 
Zlla frayed the Dacyan foes.” They are light essays, 
modelled on those of Steele, Addison, and other writers 
of the eighteenth century, but scarcely deserving of a 
second perusal. Their characteristics are, accuracy 
of observation, a tolerable acquaintance with the more 
prominent features of a town life, humorous expression, 
and a facile adaptation of the peculiarities which are 
required for this species of composition. Indeed, they 
are chiefly valuable for the light which they throw on 


1 The genuineness of many of these pieces is exceedingly 
questionable. 
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the intellectual organization of Chatterton; evincing 
the readiness with which he could attain any knowledge 
whose acquisition he coveted ; the perfect management 
which he possessed of his pen, his mastery of any style 
of thought or expression, and the diversatility and 
prodigal luxuriance of his prematurely ripened genius. 
Chatterton’s favourite maxim was, that man is equal to 
anything, and that there was nothing which could not 
be achieved by diligence. Unlike others, he was not 
satisfied with the bare enunciation of the proposition ; 
every action of his life and every exercise of his mind 
was employed in its demonstration. His knowledge 
of antiquities was wonderful, but it was a study which 
he pursued con amore. The letter of Tony Selwood 
derives its principal charm from this circumstance. It 
is quite unnecessary to comment on each of these pro- 
ductions; the tales apparently do not aim at origi- 
nality—indeed one of them, the story of Maria Friend- 
Jess, is an old acquaintance in a new dress; it is a 
“ masqued resurrection” of Misella in the Rambler. 
Chatterton seems to have been fond of the poetical 
memoranda which Macpherson was pleased to christen 
the Poems of Ossian; probably more from their preten- 
sions to ancientry, than any real admiration of those 
turgid heroics. At Bristol, he favoured the world 
with a host of imitations. He had observed, as 
Wordsworth remarks, how few critics were able to 
distinguish between a real ancient medal, and a coun- 
terfeit of modern manufacture; and he set himself 
to the work of filling a magazine with Saxon poems, 
counterparts of those of Ossian, as like his as one of 
his misty stars is to another. The last of his efforts in 
this line was Cutholf; it seems to be no way dissimilar 
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to those which he published at Bristol; and, if not 


stolen from the smithie of the “impudent Highlander,” 
it bears every appearance of being forged on his 
anvil. 

Among the poetical productions which he published 
in London, are the African Eclogues, characterized by 
himself in a letter to a friend “as the only two pieces 
of mine I have the vanity to call poetry.” ‘The ver- 
sification is strong, melodious, and original. ‘The loves 
of Narva and Mored are powerfully recited. There 
is a picturesque liveliness in this pastoral which is 
exceedingly alluring. It has many felicitous expres- 
sions, and perhaps may be natural in Africa, but it 
certainly is not so in England. The same criticism 
may be applied to The Death of Nicou. 

We shall only mention one more metrical produc- 
tion of Chatterton’s—The Revenge, a Burletta. He 
is said to have received five guineas for it, from the 
proprietor of Mary-le-bone Gardens, where it was 
performed after his death. It is light, airy, amusing, 
and comic,—but, like most of his acknowledged poems, 
confers but little honour on the author; it is useful as 
a further illustration of the varied powers of the 
Bristol Boy; but we sigh to think that the royal child 
of song should abdicate the throne of his wide dominion, 
to become the poor usurper of a petty province. 
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IX. 


Chatterton changes his residence—His poverty and 
despair—African scheme—His death. 


Hitherto, Chatterton had resided in the house of 
Mr. Walmsley. Devoted to literary pursuits, and 
dreaming of future glory never to be realized, he led 
at once the life of a poet and philosopher. Notwith- 
standing the strong and ungovernable passions of this 
child of impulse, and despite the fascinations of the 
gay and glittering metropolis, and his want of any 
settled principle of conduct, or any rule of life more 
trustworthy than his own self-organized code of the 
laws of honour, he lived purely and virtuously, and 
kept up his fair fame both as man and poet. We have 
the testimony of Mrs. Ballance, that during a residence 
of nine weeks under the same roof with herself, he 
invariably conformed to the hours which regulated the 
movements of the family, and that only on one occa- 
sion was “he absent a whole night, when she knew 
that he slept at the house of a relative.’ 


> 


This seems 
a sufficient refutation of the charges of libertine and 
dissipated habits, which the calumniators of Chatterton 
have advanced against him; and if he had not been 
the unquestionable genius that he was, the brotherhood 
of poets would yet owe him a debt of gratitude, for 
having exhibited to the world a bright and beautiful 
example of the ideal Creator; knowing no desire 
which genius did not hallow, and possessed of a heart 
which kept pure the holy forms of young imagination." 


1 Wordsworth. 


CXxX 
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His temperance should be imitated by all, and his 
abstinence might be emulated, but hardly surpassed 
by the anchorite. The morsel of bread, the penny 
tart and draught of spring water, the wine-cup 
untasted, and the strong drink avoided, will surely 
exonerate Chatterton from the imputation of being a 
voluptuary, even if he escape not the taint of dissolute 
tongues, and jealousy and hate. His affection, his 
brotherly and filial love, the undeviating kindness and 
attentive solicitude, which he exhibited towards the 
members of his own family, and substantial assistance 
which he rendered his mother and his sister, when in 
actual want himself, demonstrate the natural excel- 
leney and amiability of his heart, and afford a con- 
vincing proof that poetry and piety are in closer 
conjunction than many suppose. 

Chatterton had now lived nine weeks at Shoreditch. 
The month of July had commenced, the summer was 
far advanced—but the golden visions of the young 
enthusiast were still the baseless fabric of a dream. 
His patron, Beckford, was dead, and with him his 
political hopes seem to have expired; his finances 
were contracted; the liberality of the booksellers had 
proved a delusion; hope no longer encouraged him to 
look to the future, and faith in the Saviour had no 
existence in the heart of the inspired lyrist. The boy 
of seventeen had learnt to doubt, and he had not 
lived long enough in the school of Epicurus to learn 
the vanity of the no-faith which he had adopted. A 
few years more of doubt and darkness, and his vigorous 
intellect would have enabled him to explore his way 
through the subterranean gloom of skepticism, and to 
reach the upper world where the true light shineth. 
Alas! those few years never came. 
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Early in July, Chatterton changed his residence. 
From Shoreditch he removed to No. 4, Brook-street, 
Holborn. Mrs. Angel was now his landlady. Her 
occupation was: that of a sack, or dress-maker; and 
whatever be its own appropriate degree of estimation, 
it derives an adventitious honour from its association 
with the latest memories of’ the gifted Boy of Bristol. 
The cause of his removal is unknown—some impute it 
to necessity, and some to the pride that would conceal 
from the inquisition of friends the fall of the golden 
image which he had set up. Most probably the latter 
motive was the real one. ; 

It may not be uninteresting to state in this place the 
remuneration which the poet received for the slavery 
in which he was held by the booksellers who favoured 
him with their magnificent patronage. We give the 
following extract from Chatterton’s pocket-book. It 
sufficiently demonstrates the futility of his literary 
projects :— 


£ s. d. 
Received to May 23, of Mr. Hamilton for Middlesex, 1 11 6 
+ of Be. s - . : , ; 128 
Me of Fell, for the Consuliad, . : 0 106 
* of Mr. Hamilton, for Candidus and Foreign 
Journal, 3 - - - 0 20 
- of Mr. Fell, ©. ° . ° 0106 
6 Middlesex Journal, ; n 7 0 86 
a Mr. Hamilton, for 16 Songs, . ° 0 10 6 
4 15 9 


1 Mrs. Angel resided at No. 4, Brook-street, Holborn. In 
1789, Mr. Oldham purchased this house, together with the 
adjoining houses on either side of it, and converted them 
into a stove and grate manufactory. The premises exist at 
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In another part of this little book, shortly before he 
found himself confronted by starvation and death, he 
has inserted a memorandum intimating that the sum 
of eleven pounds was due to him from the London 
publishers. It was a cruel fate to be compelled to 
turn literary drudge with five-and-twenty-shillings a 
month for wages; and more cruel still to be doomed , 
to suffer all the pains of hunger, because those wages 
were not paid. 

But the dream was not quite completed yet. There 
was still one hope left—a straw on the waters for the 
drowning man tg grasp. In his misery and poverty he 
applied to his friend Mr. Barrett, to procure him a 
situation as surgeon’s mate to the coast of Africa. 
This was a downfall: indeed for the aspirant after 
wealth and distinction; the enthusiasm and the glory 
and the exultation of his bright and shining youth 
were gone; the ladder on which he had hoped to have 
climbed to the heaven of greatness was withdrawn; 
and the sleeper awoke to find that his only pillow was 
a stone, and that he must exchange his communings 
with angels for intercourse with cold and heartless 
men. 

The application was made in vain. Mr. Barrett 
refused him the recommendatory letter which was 
required; and as. Chatterton was manifestly incom- 
petent to discharge the duties of the appointment 


the present time as left by Mr. Oldham, and are now occupied 
by an upholsterer and cabinet-maker; they extend from 
Holborn to No. 6, Brook-street. It is hardly necessary to 
inform our readers, that it is no longer possible to recognize 
the house in which Chatterton closed his life of sorrow, in 
despair and madness. 
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which he had hoped to procure through his interest, 
in fact, 


Mv. Barrett’s refusal was perfectly justifiable, 
great blame would have attached to him if he had 
acted otherwise. It was at this period that the African 
Eclogues were written. Chatterton could still solace 
himself with the divine employment of the muse, and 
the inspiration which a transient gleam of hope lent 
him, enabled him to sing, but in no very truthful or 
natural strains :— 


“ Of Tiber’s banks where scarlet jasmines bloom, 
And purple aloes shed a rich perfume: 

Where, when the sun is melting in his heat, 

The reeking tigers find a cool retreat; 

Bask in the sedges, lose the sultry beam, 

And wanton with their shadows in the stream.”’ 


Chatterton’s last hope had failed. He was friendless, 
lone, and unassisted. He had fallen on evil days, and 
could now only look forward to the time, fast ap- 
proaching, in which he should be a wanderer and an 
outcast. What wonder then if in his dark and deep 
distress, “ self-contempt drowned youth’s starlight 
smiles in tears,” and the victim proudly and angrily 
refused to be fed—to be kept alive—by the bread of 
charity. Once only the pride of the heart was sub- 
dued by the frailty of the flesh, and he partook of the 
proffered bounty. It is Warton who records that an 
oyster feast prevailed on him to forego his dignity for 
a while, and to accept the hospitality of Mr. Cross, an 
apothecary, of Brook-street. This was Chatterton’s 
last meal. Nothing could induce him again to satisfy 
his hunger at another’s expense. Mrs. Angel stated, 
that for two or three days he was a prisoner in his 
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room, and that when she begged him to take some 
dinner with her, knowing that he had eaten nothing 
throughout that period, he was offended at her expres- 
sions—refused the invitation, and assured her that he 
was not hungry. 

“ Three days before his death, when walking with a 
friend in St. Pancras’ churchyard, reading the epitaphs, 
he was so deep in thought as he walked on, that not 
perceiving a grave which was just dug, he fell into it; 
his friend, observing his situation, came to his assist- 
ance, and as he helped him out, told him, in a jocular 
manner, he was happy in beholding the resurrection 
of genius. Poor Chatterton smiled, and taking , his 
companion by the arm, replied, “ My dear friend, I 
feel the sting of a speedy dissolution ; I have been at 
war with the grave for some time, and find it is not so 
easy to vanquish as I imagined; we can find an asylum 
from every creditor but that.” } 

The hour had arrived; there was no hope, no help 
on earth— his prospects were blighted, and his friends 
had forsaken or forgotten him. 


“* Then black despair, 

The shadow of a starless night, was thrown 
Over the earth in which he moved alone.’’ 2 

“ The world, for so it thought, 
Owed him no service; wherefore he at once 
With indignation turned himself away, 
And with the food of pride sustained his soul 
In solitude.’’8 


1 Dix’s Life of Chatterton, p. 290. 
2 Shelley. 
3 Wordsworth. 
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These verses describe more forcibly and lucidly than 
we can do, the pain of heart, the sense of loneliness, 
the utter prostration of spirit, and the indignant per- 
ception of wrong, of which Chatterton was the prey. 
It is not our intention to profane the chamber of death, 
or to portray with unavailing and thankless minute- 
ness, the dark imaginings and mental convulsions of 
“the sleepless boy that perished in his pride.” The 
fearful retrospect and the gloomy anticipation— 
the bitter thoughts, inflamed and exasperated by the 
knowledge of what he might have been, contrasted 
with the consciousness of what he was—the strong man 
bowed down by physical suffering—the failing of heart 
and flesh—the overwrought brain—the humuiliation— 
the despair—the final madness—the solemn agony, 
and sublime death of the martyred poet, are not to be 
coldly delineated in words, but are to be realized by 
the thinking and sympathetic heart alone. To record 
briefly the manner of his departure from this world, 
in which we are all pilgrims and strangers, would seem 
all that is now necessary. 

On the 24th of August, 1770, Chatterton resolved 
to close his life of misery and privation. The suicide 
was effected by arsenic mixed in water; such at least 
was the opinion of the most competent authorities. 
On the following day his room was broken open. The 
floor was covered with a multitude of small fragments 
of paper; an evidence that he had destroyed all the 
unfinished productions of his marvellous intellect. 
There was no letter to his friends—no apologetic ex- 
planation of the terrible step which he had taken— 
not a single line! to satisfy the curious and to console 


1 J. R. Dix, Esq., has politely communicated to us the fol- 
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the afflicted, or to demonstrate that Chatterton had 
died sane or insane 


Christian or unbeliever. The 
body lay lifeless and collapsed ; the earth was ready to 
be mingled with its kindred earth, and the spirit had 
returned to God who gave it. 


“Cut was the branch that might have grown full straight, 
And burned was Apollo’s laurel bough.’’ 


lowing lines, (never before published,) which he states to have 
been found in Chatterton’s pocket-book after his death. They 
were given to Mr. Dix by Joseph Cottle, who received them 
from Mrs. Newton, but too late for insertion in his edition 
of Chatterton’s Works. C. : 


THE LAST VERSES WRITTEN BY CHATTERTON. 
Farewell, Bristolia’s dingy piles of brick, 
Lovers of Mammon, worshippers of Trick! 
Ye spurned the boy who gave you antique lays, 
And paid for learning with your empty praise. 
Farewell, ye guzzling, aldermanic fools, 
By nature fitted for Corruption’s tools! 
I go to where celestial anthems swell; 
But you, when you depart, will sink to Hell. 
Farewell, my Mother !—cease, my anguished soul, 
Nor let Distraction’s billows o’er me roll!— 
Have mercy, Heaven! when here I cease to live, 
And this last act of wretchedness forgive! 

August 24, 1770. Be Gs 
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X. 


The Burial—Inquest—Personal appearance of Chat- 
terton—Character, and concluding remarks. 


Tuus died Thomas Chatterton, aged seventeen 
years and nine months; the victim of despair and 
want acting on a stormy and cestuous spirit, and en- 
gendering a state of mind closely allied to insanity, if 
indeed it were not madness itself. “ Chatterton,” said 
Lord Byron, “J think was mad.” In charity, if not 
from conviction, let the reader think so too. He died 
—a coroner’s inquest was held,? a verdict of insanity 
was returned, and the poet was buried among paupers 
in Shoe Lane; and this without a single question 
being asked, or any inquiry being instituted by his 
friends or patrons. Indeed, so long was it before his 
acquaintance heard of these circumstances, that it was 
with the greatest difficulty that his identity could be 
established, or his history traced with any degree of 
probability. 

To be a warning and a lesson to those who like 
Chatterton are disposed to abandon the course which 
God has assigned them, and to teach the despairing 
and the men of little faith, that “our Father which is 
in heaven” knows far better than they what dispen- 
sation is best for them; and to prove that in due time 
we shall reap if we faint not, but with meekness and 
patience wait for the bright revealings of Providence ; 


2 The witnesses were Frederick Angel, Mary Foster, and 
William Hamsley. 
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it is related that Dr. Fry, the head of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, very shortly after the unhappy end of 
| the young poet, proceeded to Bristol to investigate 
WA the particulars of the History of the Rowley Poems, 
| and to befriend and assist their creator, if he found 
Pa him deserving! Poor Chatterton! had he learnt to 
| | confide in the wisdom and the love of God, his grief 
Ni] would have endured for a night, and joy would have 
| | come with the morning; the marvellous Boy would 
i have been the perfect man, and instead of a record 
of sorrow and a death of madness, we should have 
a] to commemorate the history of a happy poet and a 
| Christian philosopher. 
We must not conclude our memoir without a brief 
description of the external appearance of Chatterton, 


and a few remarks on his character. 
There was a stateliness and a manly bearing in 
Chatterton, beyond what might have been expected 
from his years. “ He had a proud air,” says one who 
knew him well,! and according to the general evidence 
he was as remarkable for the prematurity of his person 
as he was for that of his intellect and imagination. 
His mien and manner were exceedingly prepossessing ; 
his eyes were gray, but piercingly brilliant; and when 
he was animated in conversation or excited by any 
passing event, the fire flashed and rolled in the lower 
part of the orbs in a wonderful and almost fearful way. 
Mr. Catcott characterized Chatterton’s eye “as a kind 
| of hawk’s eye, and thought one could see his soul 
| through it.” As with Byron, one eye was more 

il remarkable than the other, and its lightning-like 
| 


1 Mrs. Edkins. 
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flashes had something about them supernaturally 
grand. 

It is difficult to form: a just appreciation of the 
character of Chatterton. We are all in some measure 
the creatures of circumstance; and the more we are 
subjected to external influences, the more our will is 
weakened, and the less able are we to do battle with 
the hostile array of our passions, and to resist the 
temptations which are presented on ali sides by a 
deceitful and untried world. The moral nature of 
Chatterton was essentially manly,—there is nothing 
in it which even approximates to the puerile or the 
femimine; his faults are all the growth of a strong 
and vigorous heart, and of a searching and masculine 
intellect. His indomitable pride, his premature but 
natural adoption of the habits and expressions of men, 
his love of reasoning, his earnest and unornamented 
eloquence, all demonstrate the essential manliness of 
his character. Chatterton, when he complains, never 
pules; his lamentations have often a deep pathos, but 
are quite free from that affected sentimental misery 
which disgrace the pages of our modern writers. There 
was a strength and energy and Roman. virtus in his 
spirit, which sustained him in his most fearful struggles 
and in the most depressing circumstances. He looked 
no more than fact constrained him to the dark side 
of things; he ever hoped for the best, and anticipated 
the fairest prospects, even when a burden rested on 
him which would have crushed to the earth a less 
Titanic heart. This too was effected by the sheer 
force of his proud and unconquerable will, for Chat- 
terton was naturally the subject of morbid feelings 
and gloomy apprehensions; and if the heroism of his 
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nature 


ey Me ase es ee hee Pe oe 
have doubtless fallen a victim to the destroying opera- 
ying 


terton 


tendency to indurate the heart and to stifle the softer 
and finer feelings of our nature, never extinguished or 
even impaired that high sense of filial affection and 
2 throughout was so conspicuous 
in his conduct. The charities of home hada perma- 
nent dwelling-place in the spirit of the young poet; 


and we have seen him, even in the distress and agony 


a! 

f 
“4 
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of his London career, speaking comfort and hope to 
his friends at Bristol, and remembering their wants 
and administering to their necessities. For his love 
of truth he was eminent even from his boyish years; 
for surely the creation of Rowley and Ischam, and the 
fiction of the discovered parchments, cannot be con- 
sidered in any othe — than a literary invention, in 
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fact a part and parcel of the glorious maginings which 


rT 
this royal child of song has le i us. For his temper- 
h] 


ance, and the mastery which he had over his passions, 


he is surpassed by none. Ein was remarkable for his 


irritable and scornful, it is hardly to be wonde 


1 not for his state if he was 
re 

“for he moved about i Jds aa lized” and 
for he moved about 1n worlds not reaized, and teit 
acutely how this outward universe, with its false shows 
and cruel mockeries, gave the he to that inward 

+° p = , + ar ae i : — , a 
paradise of love and justice and harmony, which 
was shadowed forth in the heart of the poet, as the 
fields and trees and flowers m the clear and quiet 


waiters. 
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Chatterton was unfortunate in the education which 
he received. Boys of his order of mind and dispo- 
sition of heart require a teaching very different from 
that which is found to answer sufficiently well with 
the majority of children. Those who neither think 
nor feel, may be taught without any endeavour on the 
part of the instructor to discover and aid in the devel- 
opment of their mental faculties or the affections of 
their hearts; but for those who are conscious of a 
higher destiny, who come trailing clouds of glory 
fresh from God’s hand, who cherish dim recollections 
of their Father’s palace,1 and are haunted with obsti- 
nate questionings as to the significance of this many- 
coloured thing called life; who observe that wonderful 
processes are going on in that inward man of theirs, 
and feel that they are greater than they know,—for 
such children there must be instituted an investigation 
into the capacities of their hearts and minds, their 
faculties must be developed harmoniously. with the 
Jaws which nature has written on their minds, and 
their sensibilities must be trained, and their good 
qualities cultivated, and their evil passions checked in 
their growth, by a wise and loving superintendence. 
Such superintendence Chatterton never had. The 
ideal of such teaching is perhaps not to be found—but 
at least an approximation may be made to it; and in 
proportion as any man has approached towards this 
absolute standard is he a teacher, but in no other 
sense, and in no other proportion has he the slightest 
pretensions to the sacred title. 

For want of the true system of instruction, Chat- 


1 See Wordsworth’s Ode on Childhood. 
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terton, like most other poets, was obliged to have 
recourse to self-teaching. Without a guide, with no 
illumination but that of his own intellect, which blinded 
him with excess of light, he wandered widely from 
the narrow path which leads to perfection. He was 
true, to a certain extent, to the principles of his own 
nature, and generally sincere in the evolution of tke 
good, and in his submission to their guidance; but he 
could not clearly distinguish the divine voice from the 
satanic whisper, and he too often obeyed the sugges- 
tions of the evil heart, when he was self-deceived into 
the belief that he was following the oracular intima- 
tions of the good conscience. Had Chatterton lived 
longer, he would doubtless have come to a full knowl- 
edge of the truth. Let any man be true to himself 
and his God-given nature; let “ him love the truth and 
pursue it,” through darkness and distress and solitude 
and despair; and the great Father, whose name is 
love, will never abandon a sincere and single-hearted, 
although erring, child. If the poet had continued his 
self-education, he would have learnt reverence for 
others, mistrust of himself, contempt for nothing that 
is, charity for all, humility and the fear of God; till at 
length, instead of being naked and miserable and poor, 
he would have been found clothed and in his right 
mind, and sitting at the feet of Jesus. 
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Tue poems of Chatterton may be divided into two grand 
classes, those ascribed to Rowley, and those which the bard 
of Bristol avowed to be his own composition. Of these classes, 
the former is incalculably superior to the latter in poetical 
power and diction. This is a remarkable circumstance, and 
forms, we think, the only forcible argument in support of 
the existence and claims of Rowley. But there is a satisfac- 
tory answer, founded upon more than one reason, for the in- 
feriority betwixt the avowed and concealed productions of 
Chatterton. He produced those antiquated poems which he 
ascribed to Rowley, when a youth of sixteen; and his educa- 
tion had been so limited that his general acquirements were 
beneath those of boys of the same age, since he was neither 
acquainted with French nor Latin. If, therefore, there is other 
evidence to prove that the poems of Rowley are his own com- 
position, it follows that the whole powers and energies of his 
extraordinary talents must have been converted to the acqui- 
sition of the obsolete language and peculiar style necessary 
to support the deep-laid deception. He could have no time 
for the study of our modern poets, their rules of verse, or 
modes of expression, while his whole faculties were intensely 
employed in the Herculean task of creating the person, his- 
tory, and language of an ancient poet, which, vast as these 
faculties were, was surely sufficient wholly to engross, though 
not to overburden them. When, therefore, due time is al- 
lowed for a boy of sixteen to have acquired”the astonishing 
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skill in “antique lore’? necessary to the execution of this 
great project, it will readily be allowed that he must have 
come to the composition of modern poetry a mere novice, 
destitute of all adventitious support, and relying only on the 
strength of his own genius, which, powerful as it was, had 
hitherto been used in a different and somewhat inconsistent 
direction. In the poems of Rowley, therefore, we read the 
exertions of Chatterton in the line of his own choice, aided 
by all the information which his researches had enabled him 
to procure, and stimulated by his favourite ambition of impos- 
ing upon the literary world; but, in his modern poems, he is 
engaged in a style of composition to which he was compara- 
tively a stranger, and to which the bent of his mind and turn 
of his studies had not naturally inclined him. Although this 
argument seems to account, ina manner sufficiently satisfac- 
tory, for the inequality of these productions in which Chat- 
terton has thrown aside the mask of Rowley, it is not the only 
one which can be offered. Let it be remembered, that, ad- 
mitting Chatterton to be engaged in a deception, he had 
pledged himself to maintain it; he was therefore carefully to 
avoid whatever might tend to remove the veil which he had 
spread over it; and such was his firmness of perseverance, 
that he seems to attest the originality of Rowley, even in the 
Will which he wrote before his projected suicide. Without 
therefore supposing that he had underwritten his own poems 
in order to set off those of Rowley, it is obvious that the for- 
mer must have been executed under a degree of embarrass- 
ment highly unfavourable to poetical composition. As Row- 
ley, Chatterton had put forth his whole strength, and exerted 
himself to the utmost in describing those scenes of antique 
splendour which captivated his imagination so strongly. But 
when he wrote in his own character, he was under the neces- 
sity of avoiding every idea, subject, or expression, however 
favourite, which could tend to identify the style of Chatterton 
with that of Rowley ; and surely it is no more to be expected 
that, thus cramped and trammelled, he should equal his un- 
restrained efforts, than that a man should exert the same 
speed with fetters on his limbs as if they were at liberty. 
Let it be further considered, that there exist persons to whom 
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nature has granted the talent of mimicking, not merely the 
voice and gesture, but the expression, ideas, and manner of 
thinking of others, and who, speaking in an assumed char- 
acter, display a fire and genius which evaporates when they 
resume their own. In like manner, Chatterton, with all his 
wonderful powers, appears from the habit of writing as a fic- 
titious personage, and in a strangely antiquated dialect, to 
have in some degree formed a character to his supposed Row- 
ley, superior to what he was able to maintain in his own per- 
son when his disguise was laid aside. The veil of antiquity 
also, the hard, and often inexplicable phrases, which he felt 
himself at liberty to use under his assumed character of a 
poet of the fifteenth century, serve in a considerable degree to 
blind and impose upon the reader, who does not find himself 
entitled to condemn what he does not understand, and who 
is inclined, from the eminent beauty of many passages, to 
extend his gratuitous admiration to those which are less in- 
telligible. But, when writing in modern English, this advan- 
tage is lost, and we are often shocked with a bald and pro- 
saic tautology, with bombast, and with coarseness of expres- 
sion, all the defects, not of Chatterton’s natural genius, but 
of his extreme youth and deficient education; and many in- 
stances of which will be found to exist, by curious inquirers 
even under the seemly and antique Alban of the Deigne 
Thomas Rowleie Preiste of St. Johans, Bristowe.—S1r WALTER 
Scorr. 


SLY DICK.1 


SHARP was the frost, the wind was high, 
And sparkling stars bedeckt the sky, 
Sly Dick in arts of cunning skill’d, 
Whose rapine all his pockets fill’d, 
Had laid him down to take his rest 
And soothe with sleep his anxious breast. 
"T'was thusa dark infernal sprite 

A native of the blackest night, 

Portending mischief to devise 

Upon Sly Dick he cast his eyes ; 

Then straight descends the infernal sprite, 
And in his chamber does alight : 

In visions he before him stands, 

And his attention he commands. 

Thus spake the sprite—hearken, my friend, 
And to my counsels now attend. 


1 From a copy in the handwriting of Sir Herbert Croft, in 
the volume of Chatterton’s works purchased by Mr. Waldron 
at the sale of Sir Herbert’s Library. He says, “ this was writ- 
ten by Chatterton at about eleven ; as well as the following 
Hymn.’’—SouruHey’s Ldition. 
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Within the garret’s spacious dome 
There lies a well stor’d wealthy room, 
Well stor’d with cloth and stockings too, 
Which I suppose will do for you, 

First from the cloth take thou a purse, 
For thee it will not be the worse, 

A noble purse rewards thy pains, 

A purse to hold thy filching gains ; 
Lhen for the stockings let them reeve 
And not a scrap behind thee leave, 
Five bundles for a penny sell, 

And pence to thee will come pell mell ; 
See it be done with speed and care. . 
Thus spake the sprite and sunk in air. 


When in the morn with thoughts erect 
Sly Dick did on his dream reflect, 
Why faith, thinks he, ’tis something too, 
It might—perhaps—it might—be true, 
Pll go and see—away he hies, 
And to the garret quick he flies, 
Enters the room, cuts up the clothes 
And after that reeves up the hose ; 
Then of the cloth he purses made, ' 
Purses to hold his filching trade. 
* ** Cetera desunt, * * * 


A HYMN FOR CHRISTMAS DAY. 


Autmicuty Framer of the Skies ! 

O let our pure devotion rise, 
Like Incense in thy Sight! 

Wrapt in impenetrable Shade 

The Texture of our Souls were made 
Till thy Command gave Light. 


The Sun of Glory gleam’d the Ray, 
Refin’d the Darkness into Day, 
And bid the Vapours fly : 
Impell’d by his eternal Love 
He left his Palaces above 
To cheer our gloomy Sky. 


How shall we celebrate the day, 

When God appeared in mortal clay, 
The mark of worldly scorn ; 

When the Archangel’s heavenly Lays, 

Attempted the Redeemer’s Praise 

And hail’d Salvation’s Morn ! 


A HYMN FOR CHRISTMAS DAY. 


A Humble Form the Godhead wore, 
The Pains of Poverty he bore, 
To gaudy Pomp unknown : 
Tho’ in a human walk he trod, 
Still was the Man Almighty God, 
In Glory all his own. 


Despis’d, oppress’d, the Godhead bears 

The Torments of this Vale of tears ; 
Nor bade his Vengeance rise ; 

He saw the Creatures he had made, 

Revile his Power, his Peace invade ; 
He saw with Mercy’s Eyes. 


How shall we celebrate his Name, 

Who groan’d beneath a Life of shame 
In all afflictions tried ! 

The Soul is raptured to conceive 

A Truth, which Being must believe, 
The God Eternal died. 


My Soul exert thy Powers, adore, 
Upon Devotion’s plumage soar 

To celebrate the Day: 
The God from whom Creation sprung 
Shall animate my grateful Tongue ; 
From him Pll catch the Lay! 


APOSTATE WILL. 


In days of old, when Wesley’s power 
Gathered new strength by every hour ; 
Apostate Will, just sunk in trade, 
Resolved his bargain should be made; 
Then straight to Wesley he repairs, 
And puts on grave and solemn airs ; 


1 This poem is transcribed, says Sir Herbert Croft, from an 
old pocketbook in his mother’s possession. It appears to be 
his first, perhaps his only copy of it; and is evidently his 
handwriting. By the date, he was eleven years and almost 
five months old. It is not the most extraordinary perform- 
ance in the world: but, from the circumstance of Chatterton’s 
parentage and education, it is unlikely, if not impossible, that 
he should have met with any assistance or correction; where- 
as, when we read the ode which Pope wrote at twelve, and 
another of Cowley at thirteen, we are apt to suspect a parent, 
friend, or tutor of an amiable dishonesty, of which we feel, 
perhaps, that we should be guilty. Suspicions of this nature 
touch not Chatterton. He knew no tutor, no friend, no pa- 
rent—at least no parent who could correct or assist him. 

This poem appears to have been aimed at somebody, who 
had formerly been a.Methodist, and was lately promoted (to 
the dignity, perhaps, of opening a pew or a grave; for Chat- 
terton was the sexton’s nephew) in the established church. 

Love AND MADNEss. 
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APOSTATE WILL. 


Then thus the pious man addressed. 
Good sir, I think your doctrine best ; 
Your servant will a Wesley be, 
Therefore the principles teach me. 
The preacher then instructions gave, 
How he in this world should behave : 
He hears, assents, and gives a nod, 
Says every word’s the word of God, 
Then lifting his dissembling eyes, 
How blessed is the sect! he cries ; 
Nor Bingham, Young, nor Stillingfleet, 
Shall make me from this sect retreat. 
He then his circumstance declared, 
How hardly with him matters fared, 
Bege’d him next morning for to make 
A small collection for his sake. 

The preacher said, Do not repine, 
The whole collection shall be thine. 
With looks demure and cringing bows, 
About his business straight he goes. 
His outward acts were grave and prim, 
The methodist appear’d in him. 

But, be his outward what it will, 

His heart was an apostate’s still. 

He'd oft profess an hallowed flame, 


And every where preach’d Wesley’s nam 


He was a preacher, and what not, 
As long as money could be got ; 
He’d oft profess, with holy fire, 
The labourer’s worthy of his hire. 


e 
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It happen’d once upon a time, 

When all his works were in their prime, 
A. noble place appear’d in view; 

Then —to the methodists, adieu. 

A methodist no more he'll be, 

The protestants serve best for he. 

Then to the curate straight he ran, 


And thus address’d the rev’rend man: 

I was a methodist, tis true ; 

With penitence I turn to you. 

O that it were your bounteous will 

That I the vacant place might fill! 

With justice ’d myself acquit, 

Do every thing that’s right and fit. 

The curate straightway gave consent— 

To take the place he quickly went. 

Accordingly he took the place, 

And keeps it with dissembled grace.? 
April 14th, 1764. 


1It has been urged, and for an obvious reason, that the 
Poems acknowledged by Chatterton to be of his own compo- 
sition, are of a cast much inferior to those which he produced 
as written by Rowley. If this be true, we should remember 
that Chatterton lavished all his powers on the counterfeit 
Rowley with whom he intended to astonish or to deceive the 
world, and that his Miscellanies were the teniporary progeny 
of indigence, inconvenience, and distraction. That the 
former pieces were composed, with one uniform object in 
view, in a state of leisure and repose, through the course of 
nearly one year and a half; and the latter amidst the want of 
common necessaries, in disquietude and in dissipation, at the 
call of bookseller, and often on occasional topics, within four 


NARVA AND MORED. 
AN AFRICAN ECLOGUE.? 


Recits the loves of Narva and Mored, 

The priest of Chalma’s triple idol said. 

High from the ground the youthful warriors 
sprung, 

Loud on the concave shell the lances rung: 

In all the mystic mazes of the dance, 

The youths of Banny’s burning sands advance, 

Whilst the soft virgin panting looks behind, 

And rides upon the pinions of the wind ; 


months. But Ido not grant this boasted inequality. If there 
is any, at least the same hand appears in both. The acknowl- 
edged poems contain many strokes of uncommon spirit and 
imagination, and such as would mark any boy of seventeen 
for a genius. Let me add, that both collections contain an 
imagery of the same sort. His first poetical production, 
when he was aged only eleven years and five months, is a 
satire on some Methodist, such a one as it was easy to find at 
Bristol, and is entitled ‘‘ Apostate Will.” It has a degree of 
humour and an ease of versification which are astonishing in 
such a child.—WARTON. 

1In a letter to his friend Cary, dated London, July 1, 1770, 
Chatterton tells him, ‘In the last London magazine, and in 
that which comes out to-day, are the only two pieces of mine 
I have the vanity to call poetry.’—Dr. GREGORY. 
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Ascends the mountain’s brow, and measures 
round 

The steepy cliffs of Chalma’s sacred ground, 

Chalma, the god whose noisy thunders fly 

Thro’ the dark covering of the midnight sky, 

Whose arm directs the close embattled host, 

And sinks the labouring vessels on the coast ; 

Chalma, whose excellence is known from far ; 

From Lupa’s rocky hill to Calabar. 

The guardian god of Afric and the isles, 

Where nature in her strongest vigour smiles ; 

Where the blue blossom of the forky thorn, 

Bends with the nectar of the op’ning morn: 

Where ginger’s aromatic, matted root, 

Creep through the mead, and up the mountains 
shoot. 


Three times the virgin, swimming on the breeze, 
Danc’d in the shadow of the mystic trees : 
When, like a dark cloud spreading to the view, 
The first-born sons of war and blood pursue ; 
Swift as the elk they pour along the plain; 
Swift as the flying clouds distilling rain. 
Swift as the boundings of the youthful roe, 
They course around, and lengthen as they go. 
Like the long chain of rocks, whose summits 

rise, 

Far in the sacred regions of the skies; _ 
Upon whose top the black’ning tempest lours, 
Whilst down its side the gushing torrent pours, 
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Like the long cliffy mountains which extend 
From Lorbar’s cave, to where the nations end, 
Which sink in darkness, thick’ning and obscure, 
Impenetrable, mystic, and impure ; 

The flying terrors of the war advance, 

And round:the sacred oak, repeat the dance. 
Furious they twist around the gloomy trees, 

Like leaves in autumn, twirling with the breeze. 
So when the splendour of the dying day 

Darts the red lustre of the watery way ; 

Sudden beneath Toddida’s whistling brink, 

The circling billows in wild eddies sink, 

Whirl furious round, and the loud bursting wave 
Sinks down to Chalma’s sacerdotal cave, 
Explores the palaces on Zira’s coast, 

Where howls the war-song of the chieftain’s ghost; 
Where the artificer in realms below, 

Gilds the rich lance, or beautifies the bow ; 

From the young palm-tree spins the useful twine, 
Or makes the teeth of elephants divine. 

Where the pale children of the feeble sun, 

In search of gold, thro’ every climate run: 
From burning heat to freezing torments go, 
And live in all vicissitudes of woe. 

Like the loud eddies of Toddida’s sea, 

The warriors circle the mysterious tree: 
"Till spent with exercise they spread around 
Upon the op’ning blossoms of the ground. 
The priestess rising, sings the sacred tale, 
And the loud chorus echoes thro’ the dale. 
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PRIESTESS. 


Far from the burning sands of Calabar ; 
Far from the lustre of the morning star ; 
Far from the pleasure of the holy morn ; 
Far from the blessedness of Chalma’s horn : 
Now rest the souls of Narva and Mored, 
Laid in the dust, and number’d with the dead. 
Dear are their memories to us, and long, 

Long shall their attributes be known in song. 
Their lives were transient as the meadow flow’r. 
Ripen’d in ages, wither’d in an hour. 

Chalma, reward them in his gloomy cave, 

And open all the prisons of the grave. 

Bred to the service of the godhead’s throne, 

And living but to serve his God alone, 

Narva was beauteous as the opening day 

When on the spangling waves the sunbeams play, 
When the mackaw, ascending to the sky, 

Views the bright splendour with a steady eye. 
Tall, as the house of Chalma’s dark retreat ; 
Compact and firm, as Rhadal Ynea’s fleet, 
Completely beauteous as a summer’s sun, 

Was Narva, by his excellence undone. 

Where the soft Togla creeps along the meads, 
Thro’ scented Calamus and fragrant reeds ; 
Where the sweet Zinsa spreads its matted bed 
Liv’d the still sweeter flower, the young Mored ; 
Black was her face, as Togla’s hidden cell ; 
Soft as the moss where hissing adders dwell. 


THE DEATH OF NICOU. 


As to the sacred court she brought a fawn, 
The sportive tenant of the spicy lawn, 

She saw and loved! and Narva too forgot 
His sacred yestment and his mystic lot. 
Long had the mutual sigh, the mutual tear, 


Burst from the breast and scorn’d confinement 


there. 
Existence was a torment! O my breast ! 
Can I find accents to unfold the rest ! 
Lock’d in each other’s arms, from Hyga’s cave, 
They plung’d relentless to a wat’ry grave ; 
And falling murmured to the powers above, 
“ Gods! take our lives, unless we live to love.” 


Shoreditch, May 2, 1770. C. 


THE DEATH OF NICOU. 
AN AFRICAN ECLOGUE. 


On Tiber’s banks, Tiber, whose waters glide 

In slow meanders down to Gaigra’s side ; 

And circling all the horrid mountain round, 
Rushes impetuous to the deep profound ; 

Rolls o’er the ragged rocks with hideous yell ; 
Collects its waves beneath the earth’s vast shell: 
There for .a while in loud confusion hurl’d, 
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It crumbles mountains down and shakes the 
world. 

Till borne upon the pinions of the air, 

Through the rent earth the bursting waves ap- 
pear ; 

Fiercely propell’d the whiten’d billows rise, 

Break from the cavern, and ascend the skies : 

Then lost and conquered by superior force, 

Through hot Arabia holds its rapid course ; 

On Tiber’s banks where scarlet jasmines bloom, 

And purple aloes shed a rich perfume ; 

Where, when the sun is melting in his heat, . 

The reeking tigers find a cool retreat ; 

Bask in the sedges, lose the sultry beam, 

And wanton with their shadows in the stream ; 

On Tiber’s banks, by sacred priests rever’d, 

Where in the days of old a god appear’d ; 

’T was in the dead of night, at Chalma’s feast, 

The tribe of Alra slept around the priest. 

He spoke ; as evening thunders bursting near, 

His horrid accents broke upon the ear ; 

Attend, Alraddas, with your sacred priest ! 

This day the sun is rising in the east ; 

The sun, which shall illumine all the earth, 

Now, now is rising, in a mortal birth. 

He vanish’d like a vapour of the night, 

And sunk away in a faint blaze of light. 

Swift from the branches of the holy oak, 

Horror, confusion, fear, and torment broke : 

And still when midnight trims her mazy lamp, 
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They take their way through Tiber’s wat’ry 
swamp. 

On Tiber’s banks, close ranked, a warring train, 

Stretch’d to the distant edge of Galca’s plain : 

So when arrived at Gaigra’s highest steep, 

We view the wide expansion of the deep ; 

See in the gilding of her wat’ry robe, 

The quick declension of the circling globe ; 

From the blue sea a chain of mountains rise, 

Blended at once with water and with skies : 

Beyond our sight in vast extension curl’d, 

The check of waves, the guardians of the 
world. 

Strong were the warriors, as the ghost of Cawn, 

Who threw the Hill-of-archers to the lawn: 

When the soft earth at his appearance fled ; 

And rising billows play’d around his head : 

When a strong tempest rising from the main, 

Dashed the full clouds, unbroken on the plain. 

Nicou, immortal in the sacred song, 

Held the red sword of war, and led the strong ; 

From his own tribe the sable warriors came, 

Well try’d in battle, and well known in fame. 

Nicou, descended from the god of war, 

Who lived coeval with the morning star : 

Narada was his name; who cannot tell 

How all the world through great Narada fell ! 

Vichon, the god who ruled above the skies, 

Look’d on Narada, but with envious eyes : 

The warrior dared him, ridiculed his might, 

VOL. 
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Bent his white bow, and summon’d him to fight. 
Vichon, disdainful, bade his lightnings fly, 
And scatter’d burning arrows in the sky ; 
Threw down a star the armour of his feet, 
To burn the air with supernat’ral heat ; 

Bid a loud tempest roar beneath the ground ; 
Lifted the sea, and all the earth was drown’d. 
Narada still escaped ; a sacred tree 

Lifted him up, and bore him thro’ the sea. 
The waters still ascending fierce and high, 
He tower’d into the chambers of the sky: 
There Vichon sat, his armour on his bed, 

He thought Narada with the mighty dead. 
Before his seat the heavenly warrior stands, 
The lightning quiv’ring in his yellow hands. 
The god astonish’d dropt ; hurl’d from the shore, 
He dropt to torments, and to rise no more. 
Headlong he falls ; ’tis his own arms compel, 
Condemn’d in ever-burning fires to dwell. 
From this Narada, mighty Nicou sprung ; 
The mighty Nicou, furious, wild and young. 


. Who led th’ embattled archers to the field, 


And bore a thunderbolt upon his shield : 
That shield his glorious father died to gain, 
When the white warriors fled along the plain, 
When the full sails could not provoke the flood, 
Till Nicou came and swell’d the seas with blood. 
Slow at the end of his robust array, 

The mighty warrior pensive took his way : 
Against the son of Nair, the young Rorest, 
Once the companion of his youthful breast. 
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Strong were the passions of the son of Nair, 
Strong, as the tempest of the evening air. 
Insatiate in desire ; fierce as the boar ; 

Firm in resolve as Cannie’s rocky shore. 
Long had the gods endeavour’d to destroy, 
All Nicou’s friendship, happiness, and joy: 
They sought in vain, ’till Vicat, Vichon’s son, 
Never in feats of wickedness outdone, 

Saw Nica, sister to the Mountain king, 

Drest beautiful, with all the flow’rs of spring : 
He saw, and scatter’d poison in her eyes; 
From limb to limb in varied forms he flies : 
Dwelt on her crimson lip, and added grace 
To every glossy feature of her face. 

Rorest was fir’d with passion at the sight. 
Friendship and honour, sunk to Vicat’s right : 
He saw, he lov’d, and burning with desire, 
Bore the soft maid from brother, sister, sire. 
Pining with sorrow, Nica faded, died, 

Like a fair aloe, in its morning pride. 

This brought the warrior to the bloody mead, 
And sent to young Rorest the threat’ning reed. 
He drew his army forth: Oh, need I tell! 
That Nicou conquer’d, and the lover fell : 

His breathless army mantled all the plain ; 
And Death sat smiling on the heaps of slain. 
The battle ended, with his reeking dart, 

The pensive Nicou pierc’d his beating heart : 
And to his mourning valiant warriors ery'd, 
I, and my sister’s ghost are satisfy’d. 


FEBRUARY. 


AN ELEGY. 


BEGIN, my muse, the imitative lay, 

Aonian doxies sound the thrumming string ; 
Attempt no number of the plaintive Gay, 
Let me like midnight cats, or Collins sing. 


If in the trammels of the doleful line 

The bounding hail, or drilling rain descend ; 
Come, brooding Melancholy, pow’r divine, 
And ev'ry unform’d mass of words amend. 


Now the rough goat withdraws his curling horns, 
And the cold wat’rer twirls his circling mop : 
Swift sudden anguish darts thro’ alt’ring corns, 
And the spruce mercer trembles in his shop. 


Now infant authors, madd’ning for renown, 
Extend the plume, and hum about the stage, 
Procure a benefit, amuse the town, 

And proudly glitter in a title page. 


Now, wrapt in ninefold fur, his squeamish grace 
Defies the fury of the howling storm ; 


And whilst the tempest whistles round his face, 
Exults to find bis mantled carcase warm. 


FEBRUARY. 


Now rumbling coaches furious drive along, 
Full of the majesty of city dames, 

Whose jewels sparkling in the gaudy throng, 
Raise strange emotions and invidious flames. 


Now Merit, happy in the calm of place, 

To mortals as a highlander appears, 

And conscious of the excellence of lace, 

With spreading frogs and gleaming spangles glares. 


Whilst Envy, on a tripod seated nigh, 

In form a shoe-boy, daubs the valu’d fruit, 
And darting lightnings from his vengeful eye, 
Raves about Wilkes, and politics, and Bute. 


Now Barry, taller than a grenadier, 
Dwindles into a stripling of eighteen ; 
Or sabled in Othello breaks the ear, 
Exerts his voice, and totters to the scene. 


Now Foote, a looking-glass for all mankind, 
Applies his wax to personal defects ; 

But leaves untouch’d the image of the mind, 
His art no mental quality reflects. 


Now Drury’s potent king extorts applause, 
And pit, box, gallery, echo, “how divine ! ” 
Whilst vers’d in all the drama’s mystic laws, 
His graceful action saves the wooden line. 
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Now—but what further can the muses sing? 
Now dropping particles of water fall ; 

Now vapours riding on the north wind’s wing, 
With transitory darkness shadow all. 


Alas! how joyless the descriptive theme, 
When sorrow on the writer’s quiet preys ; 
And like a mouse in Cheshire cheese supreme, 
Devours the substance of the less’ning bays. 


Come, February, lend thy darkest sky. 

There teach the winter’d muse with clouds to soar ; 
Come, February, lift the number high ; 

Let the sharp strain like wind thro’ alleys roar. 


Ye channels, wand’ring thro’ the spacious street, 
In hollow murmurs roll the dirt along, 

With inundations wet the sabled feet, 

Whilst gouts responsive, join th’ elegiac song. 


Ye damsels fair, whose silver voices shrill, 
Sound thro’ meand’ring folds of Echo’s horn ; 
Let the sweet cry of liberty be still, 

No more let smoking cakes awake the morn. 


O, Winter! Put away thy snowy pride ; 

O, Spring! Neglect the cowslip and the bell ; 
O, Summer! Throw thy pears and plums aside ; 
O, Autumn! Bid the grape with poison swell. 


A NEW SONG. 


The pension’d muse of Johnson is no more ! 
Drown’d in a butt of wine his genius lies: 
Earth! Ocean! Heav’n! The wond’rous loss deplore, 
The dregs of nature with her glory dies. 


What iron Stoic can suppress the tear ; 
What sour reviewer read with vacant eye ! 
What bard but decks his literary bier ! 
Alas! I cannot sing—I howl—I cry— 


A NEW SONG | 


Au blame me not, Catcott, if from the right way. 
My notions and actions run far. 

How can my ideas do other but stray, 
Deprived of their ruling North-Star ? 


Ah blame me not, Broderip, if mounted aloft,. 
I chatter and spoil the dull air ; 
How can [imagine thy foppery soft, 
When discord ’s the voice of my fair ? | 


If Turner remitted my bluster and rhymes, 
If Harding was girlish and cold, alll 

If never an ogle was got from Miss Grimes, lit 
If Flavia was blasted and old ; 


1 Printed from the original in the British Museum. 
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I chose without liking, and left without pain, 
Nor welcomed the frown with a sigh ; 

I scorned, like a monkey, to dangle my chain, 
And paint them new charms with a lie. 


Once Cotton was handsome ; I flam’d, and I burn’d, 
I died to obtain the bright Queen : 

But when I beheld my epistle return’d, 
By Jesu it alter’d the scene. 


She ’s damnable ugly, my Vanity cried 
‘Sy y) b] 
You lie, says my Conscience, you lie ; 
Resolving to follow the dictates of Pride, 
I'd view her a hag to my eye. 


But should she regain her bright lustre again, 
And shine in her natural charms, 

"Tis but to accept of the works of my pen, 
And permit me to use my own arms.} 


1 One of his juvenile productions is a hymn for Christmas 
Day, which ‘bears ample testimony to the premature powers 
of the author.—Sneh was the early command of language 
displayed by a child, who, when a beardless youth, was to 
quell a whole synod of grizzled deans and antiquaries.—S1r 
WALTER SCOTT. 


HECCAR AND GAIRA. 
AN AFRICAN ECLOGUE. 


WuHERE the rough Caigra rolls the surgy wave, 
Urging his thunders thro’ the echoing’ cave ; 
Where the sharp rocks, in distant horror seen, 
Drive the white currents thro’ the spreading 
green ; 
Where the loud tiger, pawing in his rage, 
Bids the black archers of the wilds engage ; 
Stretch’d on the sand, two panting warriors lay, 
In all the burning torments of the day ; 
Their bloody jav’lins reeked one living steam, 
Their bows were broken at the roaring stream ; 
Heccar the Chief of Jarra’s fruitful hill, 
Where the dark vapours nightly dews distil, 
Saw Gaira the companion of his soul, 
Extended where loud Caigra’s billows roll ; 
Gaira, the king of warring archers found, 
Where daily lightnings plough the sandy ground, 
Where brooding tempests howl along the sky, 
Where rising deserts whirld in circles fly. 


1 Distant is written under echoing in the MS. 
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HECCAR. 


Gaira, ’tis useless to attempt the chace, 

Swifter than hunted wolves they urge the race ; 
Their lessening forms elude the straining eye, 
Upon the plumage of macaws they fly. 

Let us return, and strip the reeking slain, 
Leaving the bodies on the burning plain. 


GAIRA. 


Heccar, my vengeance still exclaims for blood, 
’T would drink a wider stream than Caigra’s flood. 
This jav'lin, oft in nobler quarrels try’d, 

Put the loud thunder of their arms aside. 

Fast as the streaming rain, I pour’d the dart, 
Hurling a whirlwind thro’ the trembling heart: 
But now my ling’ring feet revenge denies, 

O could I throw my jav'lin from my eyes! 


HECCAR. 


When Gaira the united armies broke, 

Death wing’d the arrow ; death impell’d the stroke. 
See, pil’d in niountains, on the sanguine sand, 
The blasted of the lightnings of thy hand. 
Search the brown desert and the glossy green ; 
There are the trophies of thy valour seen. 

The scattered bones mantled in silver white, 
Once animated, dared the force! in fight. 


1 Query, whether not intended for foes ?—Sourney’s Lidition, 


HECCAR 


The children of the wave, whose pallid race, 
Views the faint sun display a languid face, 
.From the red fury of thy justice fled, 

Swifter than torrents from their rocky bed. 
Fear with a sickened silver ting’d their hue ; 
The guilty fear, when vengeance is their due. 


GAIRA. 


Rouse not Remembrance from her shadowy cell, 
Nor of those bloody sons of mischief tell. 
Cawna, O Cawna! deck’d in sable charms, 
What distant region holds thee from my arms ? 
Cawna, the pride of Afric’s sultry vales, 

Soft as the cooling murmur of the gales, 
Majestic as the many colour’d snake, 

Trailing his glories thro’ the blossom’d brake: 
Black as the glossy rocks, where Eascal roars, 
Foaming thro’ sandy wastes to Jaghir’s shores ; 
Swift as the arrow, hasting to the breast, 

Was Cawna, the companion of my rest. 


The sun sat low’ring in the western sky, 
The swelling tempest spread around the eye; 
g I 
Upon my Cawna’s bosom I reclin’d, 
Catching the breathing whispers of the wind. 
co) =) 

Swift from the wood a prowling tiger came ; 

Dreadful his voice, his eyes a glowing flame ; 
: ’ D co) ? 

I bent the bow, the never-erring dart 


Pierced his rough armour, but escaped his heart ; 


He fled, tho’ wounded, to a distant waste, 


AND GAIRA. 2 
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T urg’d the furious flight with fatal haste ; 

He fell, he died—spent in the fiery toil, 

I strip’d his carease of the furry spoil, t 
And as the varied spangles met my eye, 

On this, I cried, shall my loved Cawna lie. 
The dusky midnight hung the skies in grey ; 
Impell’d by love, I wine’d the airy way ; 

In the deep valley and the mossy plain, 

I sought my Cawna, but I sought in vain, 

The pallid shadows of the azure waves 

Had made my Cawna and my children slaves. 
Reflection maddens, to recall the hour, 

The gods had given me to the damon’s power. 
The dusk slow vanished from the hated lawn, 
I gain’d a mountain glaring with the dawn. 
There the full sails, expanded to the wind, 
Struck horror and distraction in my mind, 
There Cawna mingled with a worthless train, 
In common slavery drags the hated chain. 
Now judge, my Heccar, have I cause for rage ? 
Should aught the thunder of my arm assuage ? 
In ever reeking blood this jav’lin dyed 

With vengeance shall be never satisfied ; 

Pll strew the beaches with the mighty dead 
And tinge the lily of their features red. 


HECCAR. 
When the loud shriekings of the hostile cry 
Roughly salute my ear, enraged I'll fly; 
Send the sharp arrow quivering thro’ the heart 


THE METHODIST. 


Chill the hot vitals with the venom’d dart ; 
Nor heed the shining steel or noisy smoke, 
Gaira and Vengeance shall inspire the stroke. 


THE METHODIST. 


Says Tom to Jack, ’tis very odd, 
These representatives of God, 

In colour, way of life and evil, 

Should be so very like the devil. 

Jack, understand, was one of those, 
Who mould religion in the nose, 

A red-hot methodist ; his face 

Was full of puritanic grace, 

His loose lank hair, his slow gradation, 
Declared a late regeneration ; 

Among the daughters long renown’d, 
For standing upon holy ground ; 
Never in carnal battle beat, 

Tho’ sometimes forced to a retreat. 
But C——t, hero as he is, 

Knight of incomparable phiz, 

When pliant doxy seems to yield, 
Courageously forsakes the field. 

Jack, or to write more gravely, John, 
Thro’ hills of Wesley’s works had gone ; 
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Could sing one hundred hymns by rote ; 
Hymns which will sanctify the throat: 

But some indeed composed so oddly, 

You’d swear ’twas bawdy songs made godly. 


COLIN INSTRUCTED. 


Youne Colin was as stout a boy 
As ever gave a maiden joy ; 

But long in vain he told his tale 
To black-eyed Biddy of the Dale. 


Ah why, the whining shepherd cried, 
Am I alone your smiles denied ? 

I only tell in vain my tale 

To black-eyed Biddy of the Dale. 


True Colin, said the laughing dame, 
You only whimper out your flame, 
Others do more than sigh their tale 


To black-eyed Biddy of the Dale. 


He took the hint, &e. 


KEW GARDENS: 


Hait Kew! thou darling of the tuneful nine, 
Thou eating-house of verse where poets dine ; 
The temple of the idol of the great, 
Sacred to council-mysteries of state ; 


1Printed from a transcript in the handwriting of the late 
Mr. Isaac Reed, contained in Mr. Haslewood’s collection. 

The poem of “ Kew Gardens,’ had never been published 
complete. In Southey and Cottle’s edition of Chatterton’s 
Works, a few of the concluding lines were published, and the 
following note was added, vol. i. p. 202:— 

‘Every effort has been made to obtain the remainder of 
this poem, but without success. The last possessor who can 
be traced was the late Dr. Lort. His executor, Dr. Halifax, has 
obligingly communicated the preceding fragment, but the 
remainder of the poem never came into his possession. Many 
lines in the ‘ Extract from the Kew Gardens,’ appear in the 
‘Whore of Babylon,’ but differently arranged.” 

‘Chatterton refers to this poem in his will. I have not 
been able to ascertain the precise time when it was written, 
but it is evident that it must have been produced before April, 
1770, from the fact of his having named it in the document 
referred to. I have been fortunate enough to procure a copy 
of the whole poem, through Mr. Gutch, and it is here for the 
first time printed entire.”—D1x’s Life of Chatterton, 1837. 
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St. Gilbert oft, in dangerous trials known, 

To make the shame and felony his own, 
Burns incense on thy altars, and presents 

The grateful sound of clam’rous discontents : 
In the bold favour of thy goddess vain, 

He brandishes his sword and shakes his chain. 
He knows her secret workings and desires, 
Her hidden attributes, and vestal fires, 

Like an old oak has seen her godhead fall, 
Beneath the wild descendant of Fingal, 

And happy in the view of promised store 
Forgot his dignity and held the door. 

* * * * happy genius comes along 
Humming the music of a Highland song: 
Rough and unpolish’d in the tricks of state, 
He plots by instinct, is by nature great. 

Who, not a mantled herald, can dispute 

The native grandeur of the house of Bute ? 
Who, not a Caledonian, can deny 

By instinct all its noble branches lie ? 

*Tis an entail’d estate upon the name, 

To plunder, plot, and pillage into fame, 

To live in splendour, infamy, and pride, 

The guiders of the tools who seem to guide; 
Or starve on honesty, in state their own, 

And marshal sheep unnotic’d and unknown. 

* * * * vers’d in juntos and intrigues, 
The fool and statesman in close union leagues ; 
Sits at the council’s head ; esteem’d at most 
An useful kind of circulating post : 


KEW GARDENS. 


Through whose short stage each future measure’s 
laid, 

And all the orders of the Thane convey’d. 

He gives the written text by fortune wrote ; 

Sir Gilbert adds his necessary note. 

Dyson, a plodding animal of state, 

Who’s classically little to be great ; 

An instrument made use of to record 

The future witty speeches of his lord: 

To write epistles to his powerful dame, 

And in the dark supply his loss of flame ; 

To sell preferment ; grovel in the dust; 

The slave of interest and the slave of lust. 

To lick his lordship’s shoes, and find a flaw 

In every statute that oppos’d his law, 

To carry orders to the guiding tool, 

Lo flatter * <* .* .\* with the hopes’of rule: 

To send congratulations to the man, 

Who stands so well affected to the clan, 

To* * * * whose conscientious mind, 

Does universal service to mankind, 

When red with justice, and the royal cause, 

His bloody musket shook with court applause : 

When monarchs, representatives of God, 

Honour’d the rascal with a gracious nod, 

Three ghosts in George’s sanguine field were 
seen, 

And two struck horror into Bethnal Green. 

Soft pity’s voice, unnotic’d by the crown, 

Stole in a murmur through the weeping town ; 
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And freedom, wand’ring restless and alone, 


Saw no redress expected from the throne: 
Then bade remonstrance wear a bolder dress 


ees, 
And loudly supplicate, and force success. 
* * * * heard, and resting on his mace, 
The usual fees, my lord, and state the ease. 
Three thousand, and reversion to your son: 
The seals my lord are mine, the matter ’s done. 
This house of foolish cits, and drunken boys, 
Offends my ears, like Broderip’s! horrid noise: 
"Tis a flat riot by the statute made, 
Destructive to our happiness and trade. 
Thy action * * * * is justin law, 
In the defence of ministry [’U draw ; 
Nor doubt I when, in solemn pomp array’d, 
To act as bravely, be as richly paid. 
So * * * * spoke, and in his usual way, 
When giving out his syllables for pay, 
With happy fluency he scatter’d round 
His nicely cull’d varieties of sound : 
Unmeaning, 


All he ean boast is—modulated air. 


unconnected, false, unfair, 


To bribe the common council to protest ; 
To learn a witless alderman to jest ; 

The father of the city to deprave, 

And add the humm’d apostate to the knave, 
Who wisely disinherits his first-born, 

And doats upon the blossom of his horn ; 


1 A Bristol organist, who offended Chatterton by turning 
him out of the organ-loft. 
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To fill up places by preferment void, 
Is Dyson by his quadruples employed ; 
He bears the message of the garter’d trate ; 
The running footman to the favour’d great : 
When spent with labour, overgrown with spoil, 
Some barony or earldom pays his toil. 
Whilst two chief actors wisely keep away, 
And two before the mystic curtain play ; 
The goddess, mourning for her absent god, 
Approves the flying measures with a nod; 
Her approbation, with her pow’r combin’d, 
Exalts her tools above the common kind; 
She turns the movements of the dark machine, 
Nor is her management of state unseen ; 
Regardless of the world she still turns round, 
And tumbles * * *  * to his native ground. 
Great in possession of a mystic ring, 
She leads the Lords and Commons in a string. 
Where is the modest muse of Jones retired, 
So bashful, so impatiently admir’d ? 
Ah! is that noble emulation dead, 
Which bade the laurels blossom on his head, 
When Kew’s? enchanting heap of stones was 
sung, 

In strains superior to a mortal tongue ? 

1 Henry Jones, author of “the Earl of Essex,’ and other 
pieces. He had been a bricklayer, in Ireland, before he was 
taken under the protection of the late Earl of Chesterfield. 


CHATTERTON. 


2 See “ Kew Garden,’ a poem, in two cantos. By Henry 


Jones, 4to. 1767.—CHATTERTON. 
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And kitchen gardens most luxurious glow’d, 
With flow’rs which ne’er in Mayor’s window 
blow’d ; 
Where cabbages, exotically divine, 
Were tage’d in feet, and measur’d with a line ? 
Ah! what invention graced the happy strain ; 
Well might the laureate bard of Kew be vain. 
Thy Clifton? too! how justly is the theme, 
As much the poet’s as his jingling dream. 
Who but a muse inventive, great, like thine, 
Could honour Bristol with a nervous line ? 
What gen’rous, honest genius would have sold 
To knaves and catamites his praise for gold ? 
To leave alone the notions which disgrace 
This hawking, peddling, catamitish place, 
Did not thy iron conscience blush to write 
This tophet of the gentle arts polite ? 
Lost to all learning, elegance, and sense, 
Long had the famous city told her pence, 
Av’rice sat brooding in her white-wash’d cell 
And pleasure had a hut at Jacob’s Well.2 
Poor Hickey, ruin’d by his fine survey, 


$ 


Perpetuates *.. * * . * in the saving lay. 
A mean assembly room, absurdly built, 
Boasted one gorgeous lamp of copper gilt ! 
With farthing candles, chandeliers of tin, 
And services of water, rum, and oN ; 
1“ Clifton, a poem, in two cantos, including Bristol and all 


its environs.’ By Henry Jones, 4to. 1766.—CHATTERTON. 
2 Where the old theatre at Bristol stood. 
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There in the dull solemnity of wigs, 

The dancing bears of commerce murder jigs ; 

Here dance the dowdy belles of crooked trunk, 

And often, very often, reel home drunk ; 

Here dance the bucks with infinite delight, 

And club to pay the fiddlers for the night. 

While Broderip’s hum-drum symphonies of 
flats 

Rival the harmony of midnight. cats. 

What charms has music, when great Broderip 

sweats, 

To torture sound to what his brother sets. 

With scraps of ballad tunes, and gude Scotch 
sangs, 

Which godlike Ramsay to his bagpipe twangs ; 

With tatter’d fragments of forgotten plays ; 

With Playford’s melody to Sternhold’s lays, 

This pipe of science mighty Broderip comes, 

And a strange, unconnected jumble thrums. 

Rous’d to devotion in a sprightly air, 

Dane’d into piety, and jige’d to prayer ; 

A modern hornpipe’s murder greets our ears, 

The heav’nly music of domestic spheres ; . 

The flying band in swift transition hops | 

Through all the tortur’d, vile burlesque of stops. 

Sacred to sleep, in superstitious key, 

Dull, doleful diapasons die away ; ii Ail 

Sleep spreads his silken wings, and lull’d by A 
sound, 


The vicar slumbers, and the snore goes round ; 
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Whilst Broderip at his passive organ groans 
Through all his slow variety of tones. 

How unlike Allen! Allen? is divine! 

His touch is sentimental, tender, fine ; 

No little affectations e’er disgrac’d 

His more refin’d, his sentimental taste : 

He keeps the passions with the sound in play, 
And the soul trembles with the trembling key.? 
The groves of Kew, however misapplied 

To serve the purposes of lust and pride, 


1 Organist of Redcliff Church, and also of Temple. 

2Tt is a curious fact, that in the poem of Kew Gardens, 
there are consecutively fifty lines transplanted from a yet un- 
published poem, in the possession of Mr. Richard Smith, 
called ‘ The Exhibition; ’’ and, scattered here and there, are 
repeatedly three or four continuous lines borrowed from the 
same production, which is, by the by, a most infamously 
satirical tirade against the Doctors, the Surgeons, and the 
Clergymen of the day. Perhaps it would be awkward, and 
no very easy matter, to fill up with the names the various 
hiatus—the initial and tail letters together with the 
and the * *.* which occur in every line of the “Kew 
Gardens,’ but without it the poem is almost unintelligible 
and the wit lost, or nearly so, and this is not to be wondered 
at after the lapse of sixty years.— Bristol Paper. 

Chatterton wrote also an indecent satirical poem, called 
oop. 


he Exhibition,’ occasioned by the improper behaviour of 
a person in Bristol. The satire of this poem is local, and the 
characters of most of the surgeons in Bristol are delineated 
in it.” Some descriptive passages in this poem have great 
merit. Thus, speaking of a favourite organist, probably Mr. 
Allen, he says :— 
“He keeps the passions with the sound in play, 
And the soul trembles with the trembling key.” 


Dr. GREGORY. 
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Were, by the greater monarch’s care, design’d 

A place of conversation for the mind ; 

Where solitude and silence should remain, 

And conscience keep her sessions and arraign. 

But ah! how fallen from that better state ! 

’Tis now a heathen temple of the great ; 

Where sits the female pilot of the helm, 

Who shakes oppression’s fetters through the 
realm ; 

Her name is tyranny, and in a string 

She leads the shadow of an infant king ;* 

Dispenses favours with-a royal hand, 

And marks, like destiny, what lord shall stand: 

Her fourfold representative displays 

How future statesmen may their fortune raise ; 

While thronging multitudes their offerings bring, 

And bards, like Jones, their panegyrics sing. 

The loyal alderman; a troop alone, 

Protest their infamy to serve the throne; 

The merchant-tailor minister declares 

He’ll mutilate objections with his shears. 

Sir Robert, in his own importance big, 

Settles his potent, magisterial wig: 

Having another legacy in view, 

Accepts the measures and improves it too. 

Before the altar all the suppliants bow, 

And would repeat a speech if they knew how ; 
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A gracious nod the speaking image gave, 

And scatter’d honours upon every knave. 

The loyal sons of Caledonia came, 

And paid their secret homage to the dame, 
Then swore, by all their hopes of future reign, 
Each measure of the junto to maintain, 

The orders of the ministry to take, 


And honour * * * tor his father’s sake. 
Well pleased the goddess dignified his grace, 
And scatter’d round the benefits of place ; 
With other pensions blest his lordship’s post, 
And smiled on murder’d * * * * injur’d ghost; 
Through all the happy lovers’ num’rous clan, 
The inexhausted tides of favour ran: 
* *- * * happy in aimame; 
Emerg’d from poverty to wealth and fame; 
And English taxes paid, (and scarcely too,) 
The noble generosity of Kew. 
Kew! happy subject for a lengthened lay, 
Though thousands write, there’s something still 
to say ; 

Thy garden’s elegance, thy owner’s state, 
The highest in the present list of fate, 
‘Are subjects where the muse may wildly range, 
Unsatiate, in variety of change; 

3ut hold, my dedication is forgot, 
Now shall I praise some late ennobled Scot? 
Exalt the motto of a Highland lord, 
And prove him great, like Guthrie, by record ? 

1 William Guthrie, compiler of the “Complete History 
of the English Peerage,” 4to. 1762. 
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(Though were the truth to all the nobles known, 
The vouchers he refers to are his own.) 

Shall I trace * 
Or show him in an attorney's as Alt dail 


* 


*’s powerful pedigree, 


Or shall I rather give to* * * * its due, 


1And to a Burgum recommend my Kew? 

Why sneers the sapient Broughton at the man ? 

Broughton can’t boast the merit Burgum can. 

How lofty must imagination soar, 

To reach absurdities unknown before! 

Thanks to thy pinions, Broughton, thou hast 

brought 

From the moon’s orb a novelty of thought. 
Burgum wants learning—see the letter’d throng 

Banter his English in a Latin song. 

If in his jests a discord should appear, 

A dull lampoon is innocently dear: 

Ye sage, Broughtonian, self-sufficient fools, 

Is this the boasted justice of the schools ? 

Burgum has parts, parts which will set aside 

The labour’d acquisitions of your pride ; 

Uncultivated now his genius lies, 

Instruction sees his latent talents rise ; 

His gold is bullion, yours debas’d with brass, 

Imprest with folly’s head to make it pass: 

But Burgum swears, so loud, so indiscreet, 

His thunders echo through the list’ning street ; 

Ye rigid Christians, formally severe, 

Blind to his charities, his oaths you hear ; 
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Observe his actions—Calumny must own 
A noble soul is in these actions shown: 
Though dark this bright original you paint, 
I'd rather be a Burgum than a saint. 

Hail, Inspiration! whose Cimmerian night 
Gleams into day with every flying light: 
If Moses caught thee at the parted flood; 
If David found thee in a sea of blood ; 
If Mahomet with slaughter drench’d thy soil 
On loaded asses bearing off the spoil; 
If thou hast favour’d Pagan, Turk, or Jew, 


Say, had not Broughton inspiration too ? 


? 


Such rank absurdities debase his line, 

I almost could have sworn he copied thine. 
Hail, Inspiration! whose auspicious ray 
Immortaliz’d great Armstrong * in a day: 
Armstrong, whose Caledonian genius flies 
Above the reach of humble judgment’s ties ; 
Whose lines prosaic, regularly creep, 

Sacred to dulness and congenial sleep. 

Hail, Inspiration! whose mysterious wings 
Are strangers to what rigid * * * * sings ; 
By him thy airy voyages are curb’d, 

Nor moping wisdom ’s by thy flight disturb’d ; 
To ancient lore, and musty precepts bound, 
Thou art forbid the range of fairy ground. 


1“ Day, an epistle to John Wilkes, Esq.”’ 4to. 176—. This 
poem was written by Dr. Armstrong, but is not collected in 
his works.—CHATTERTON, 


KEW GARDEN 
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Hail, Inspiration! Catcott learns to preach, 


And classic Lee attempts by thee to teach ; 
By inspiration North directs his tools} 
And* * ¥* above by inspiration rules 
Distils the thistles of the garter’d crew, 
And drains the sacred reservoirs ot Kew. 
Inspir’d with hopes of rising in the kirk, 


Tere 7 <4 = = J j 


whines his Sunday’s journey 
work ; 

Satie, Font S undeniably a saint, 

Whimpers in accent so extremely faint, 

You see the substance of his empty prayer, 

His nothing to the purpose in his air; 
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His sermons have no arguments, ’tis true, 
Would you have sense and pretty figures too ? 
With what a swimming elegance and ease 
He scatters out distorted similes! 

It matters not how wretchedly applied, 
Saints are permitted to set sense aside: 
This oratorial novelty in town 

Dies into fame, and ogles to renown ; 

The dowdy damsels of his chosen tribe 

Are fee’d to heaven, his person is the bribe ; 
All who can superficial talk admire, 

His vanity, not beauty, sets on fire: 

Enough of * * * * let him ogle still, 
Convince with nonsense, and with fopp’ry kill, 
Pray for the secret measures of the great, 
And hope the Lord will regulate the state: 
Florid as Klopstock, and as quick as me, 
At double epithet or simile ; 

His despicable talents cannot harm 

Those who defy a Johnson’s false alarm. 
Hail, Inspiration! piously I kneel, 

And call upon thy sacred name with zeal ; 
Come, spread thy sooty pinions o’er my pen, 
Teach me the secrets of the lords of men; 


In visionary prospects let me see, 


How * * * employs his sense, deriv’d from 


thee, 
Display the mystic sibyl of the isle, 
And dress her wrinkled features in a smile; 


alee 
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Of past and secret measures let me tell, 

How * * * * pilfer’d power, and Chatham 
fell: 

Chatham, whose patriotic actions wear 

One single brand of infamy—the peer; 

Whose popularity again thinks fit 

To lose the coronet, revive the Pitt ; 

And in the upper house (where leading peers 

Practise a minuet step, or scratch their ears, ) 

He warmly undertakes to plead the cause 

Of injur’d liberty, and broken laws. 

Hail, Inspiration! from whose fountain flow 

The strains which circulate through all the row, 

With humblest reverence thy aid I ask, 

For this laborious and herculean task. 

How difficult to make a piece go down 

With booksellers, reviewers, and the town ; 

None with a Christian, charitable love, 

A kind and fixed intention to approve, 

The wild excursions of the muse will read. 

Alas! I was not born beyond the Tweed ; 

To public favour I have no pretence, 

If public favour is the child of sense: 

To paraphrasé on home in Armstrong’s rhymes, 

To decorate Fingal in sounding chimes, 

The self-sufficient muse was never known, 

But shines in trifling dulness all her own. 

Where, rich with painted bricks and lifeless 
white, 


Four dirty alleys in a cross unite, 
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Where avaricious sons of commerce meet, 
To do their public business in the street ; 
There stands a dome to dulness ever dear, 
Where: 0* ate atemodels) «justice “bythe 
square ; 
Where bulky aldermen display their sense, 
And Bristol patriots wager out their pence : 
Here, in the malice of my stars confin’d, 
I call the muses to divert my mind ; 
Come inspiration! mysticly instil 
the spirit of: a #)) *#.*.)* in my quill, 
An equal terror to the small and great, 
To lash an alderman or knave of state. 
Here * * * thund’ring through the spacious 
court, 
Grounds equity on Jeffries’s report ; 
And oft, explaining to the lords of trade, 
Proves himself right by statutes never made ; 
In* * * * able politicians see 
Another’* *), *..* in epitome. 
If good Sir * * * * did not bawl so loud, 
What has he else superior to the crowd ? 
His peruke boasts solemnity of law ; 
E’en there might counsellors detect a flaw. 
But Providence is just, as doctors tell, 
That triple mystery ’s a good sentinel, 
Was * * * | * not so noisy, and more wise, 
The body corporate would close its eyes. 
Useless the satire, stoically wise, 
Bristol can literary rubs despise ; 
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You ’Il wonder whence the wisdom may proceed ; 

"Tis doubtful if her aldermen can read ; 

This as a certainty. the muse may tell, 

None of their common-councilmen can spell: 

Why busy * * * * wilt thoutrouble* * * 

Their worships hear, and understand like thee. 
Few beings absolutely boast the man, 

Few have the understanding of a Spanne ; 

Every idea of a city mind 

Is to commercial incidents confin’d : 

True ! some exceptions to this gen’ral rule 

Can show the merchant blended with the fool. 

* * %* * with magisterial air commits ; 

* presides the chief of city wits; 

In jigs and country dances * * * * shines, 

And * * * * slumbers over Mallet’s lines: 

His ample visage, oft on nothing bent, 

Sleeps in vacuity of sentiment ; 

When in the venerable gothic hall, 

Where fetters rattle, evidences bawl, 


* * * 


Puzzled in thought by equity or law, 
Into their inner room his senses draw ; 
There, as they sneer in consultation deep, 
The foolish vulgar deem him fast asleep. 

If silent * * * * senatorial pride, 
Rose into being as his ay’rice died, 
Scatt’ring his hundreds, rattling in his coach, 
What mortal wonders at the fair* * * * 
Though royal Horners burn in powder’d flames, 
When fell the pretty nymph of many names ? 
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Still we behold her fiery virtue stand, 

As, firm as “oF o* i regulating band. 

* * * * within whose sacerdotal face, 

Add all the honorary signs of grace ; 

Great in his accent, greater in his size, 

But mightier still in turtle and mince-pies : 

Whose entertaining flows of eloquence, 

In spite of affectation, will be sense. 

Why patriotic * * * ™* art thou still? 

What pension’d lethargy has seiz’d thy quill? 

Hast thou forgot the murmurs of applause 

Which buzz’d about the leader of the cause ; 

When drest in metaphors the fluent * * * 

Rose from his chair, and slumb’ring drawl’d his 
speech ? 

When * * * * fir’d with loyalty and place, 

Yorsook his breeding to defend his Grace: 


* * * from a-furious blow, 


And saving * 
Insisted on his plan, a double row. 
Rise * * * * + bid remonstrance. tell. the 
throne, 
When freedom suffers, London’s not alone: 
Take off the load of infamy and shame 
Which lies on Bristol’s despicable name ; 
Revive thy ardour for thy country’s cause, 
And live again in honour and applause. 
Alas ! the patriot listens to his whore, 
And popularity is heard no more ; 
The dying voice of liberty ’s forgot, 
No more he drinks damnation to the Scot. 
VOL. I. 4. 
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* * * * no longer in his quarrel fights ; 

No further dulness witty * * * * writes: 

Tn organs and an organist renowned, 

He rises into notice by a sound, 

Commemorates his spirit in a tone, 

By * * * created, rival of a groan: 

O be his taste immortal as the lays ! 

For * * * invents and tuneful* * * plays ; 

And this harmonious gangling of the spheres 

To give the whole connection Bristol hears. 
Hail, Kew! thy more important powers I 

sing, 

Powers which direct the conscience of a king; 

The English number daringly would soar 

To thy first power* * * * 

Come, Newton,} and assist me to explain 

The hidden meanings of the present reign. 

Newton, accept the tribute of a line, 

From one whose humble genius honours thine ; 

Mysterious shall the mazy numbers seem, 

To give the matter for a future dream ; 

Thy happy talent meanings to untie 

My vacancy of meaning may supply ; 

And where the muse is witty in a dash, 

Thy explanations may enforce the lash. 

How shall the line, grown servile in respect, 

Lo* #5 ande®\ eee infamy direct, 


1 Bishop of Bristol. 
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Unless a wise * * .* .*, * intervene, 
How shall I satirize the sleepy dean ? 
Perhaps the muse might fortunately strike 
A highly finished picture, very like ; 

But deans are all so lazy, dull, and fat, 
None could be certain worthy Barton? sat. 
Come then, my Newton, leave the musty lines 
Where revelation’s farthing candle shines ; 
In search of hidden truths let others go — 
Be thou the fiddler to my puppet-show. 
What are these hidden truths but secret lies, 


Which from diseased imaginations rise ? 


In fixing up the ministerial creed, 
Who could such golden arguments refuse, 
Which melts and proselytes the hardened Jews ? 
When universal reformation bribes 
With words, and wealthy metaphors, the tribes, 
To empty pews the brawny chaplain swears, 
Whilst none but trembling superstition hears ; 
When ministers, with sacerdotal hands, 
Baptize the flock in streams of golden sands, 
Through every town conversion wings her way, 
And conscience is a prostitute for pay. 

Faith removes mountains ; like a modern dean, 
Faith can see virtues which were never seen : 
Our pious ministry this sentence quote, 


To prove their instrument’s superior vote, 


1 Dean of Bristol. 


It 
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Whilst * *, * * happy in his lordship’s voice, 

Bids faith persuade us ’tis the people’s choice. 

This mountain of objections to remove, 

This knotty rotten argument to prove, 

Faith insufficient, * * ™* * caught the pen, 

And proved by demonstration one was ten: 

What boots it if he reasoned right or no? 

*T was orthodox—-the Thane would have it so. 

Whoe’er shall doubts and false conclusions draw, 

Against the inquisition of the law, 

With jailers, chains, and pillories must plead, 

And * * * *s conscience settle right his creed. 

Is * * * *s conscience then, will Freedom ery, 

A standard block to dress our notions by ? 

Why what a blunder has the fool let fall, 

That * * * * has no conscience, none at all: 

Pardon me, Freedom, this and something more, 

The knowing writer might have known before ; 

But bred in Bristol’s mercenary cell, 

Compell’'d in scenes of avarice to dwell, 

What gen’rous passion can my dross refine ? 

What besides interest can direct the line? 

And should a galling truth, like this, be told, 

By me, instructed here to slave for gold, 

My prudent neighbours (who can read) could 
see, 

Another Savage’ to be starved in me. 


' The celebrated Richard Savage, son tothe Earl of Rivers, 
who died in jail at Bristol. 
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Faith is a powerful virtue everywhere ; 
By this once Bristol drest for Cato * * 
But now the blockheads grumble,* * * * made, 
Lord of this idol, being lord of trade, 

They bawl’d for * * * when little in their eyes, 
But cannot to the titled villain rise, 


This state credulity a bait for fools, 

Employs his lordship’s literary tools ; 

* * * * a bishop of the chosen sect ; 

A ruling pastor of the Lord’s elect : 

Keeps journals, posts, and magazines in awe, 

And parcels out his only statute law. 

Would you the bard’s veracity dispute ? 

He borrows persecution’s scourge of Bute, 

An excommunication satire writes, 

And the slow mischief trifles till it bites. 

This faith, the subject of a late divine, 

Is not as unsubstantial as his line; 

Though blind and dubious to behold the right, 

Its optics mourn a fixed Egyptian night, 

Yet things unseen are seen so very clear, 

The new fresh muster would begin the year ; 

phew knows «that. *) .*Ui*! by! *4*i0* and scon- 
science led, 

Will hold his honours till his favour’s dead, 

She knows that* * * * e’er he can be great, 

Must practice at the target of the state: 

If then his erring pistol should not kill, 

Dvivenen 9 * must) remainiia’*® | &) *. s* 

still. 
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How properly a rocue succeeds a whore. 


She knows (the subject almost slipt my quill 

\ 4 wv i 
Lost in that pistol of a woman’s will)— 
She knows that * * * will exercise his rod. 


The worthiest of the worthy sons of God. 

Ah! (exclaims Catcott) this is saying much ; 
The scripture tells us peacemakers are such. 
Who can dis} pute his title? Who der 
What taxes ital oppressions testify ? 
Who of the * = * beatitude can doubt ? 
Oh! was but * * * as sure of beine out! 
And (as I end whatever I begin) 


Was Chatham but as sure of being in! 


* foster-child of fate, dear to a dame 
Whom satire freely would, but dare not, name. 
Ye plodding barristers, a aga a flaw, 

What treason would you from the sentence draw ? 
Tremble, and stand attentive as a dean, 

Know royal favour is the dame I mean; 

‘T'o sport with royalty my muse forbears, 

And kindly takes compassion on my ears. 

When once Shebbeare in glorious triumph stood, 
Upon a rostrum of distinguish’d wood, 

Who then withheld his guinea, or his praise 


Or envied him his crown of English bays ? 
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But now, Modestus,? truant to the cause , 

Assists the pioneers who sap the laws, 

Wreaths infamy round a sinking pen, 

Who could withhold the pillory again ? 

= +, lifted anto motice by thexeyes 

Of one whose optics always setting rise ; 

Forgive a pun, ye rationals, forgive 

A flighty youth as yet unlearnt to live ; 

When I have conn’d each sage’s musty rule, 

I may with greater reason play the fool; 

* * * * and I in ancient lore untaught, 

Are always with our natures in a fault ; 

Though * * * * would instruct us in 
part, 

Our stubborn morals will not err by art. 

Having in various starts from order stray’d, 

We'll call imagination to our aid. 

See * * * astride upon a wrinkled hag, 

His hand replenish’d with an open bag! 

When fly the ghost of taxes and supplies, 

The sales of places, and the last excise ; 

Upon the ground, in seemly order laid, 

The Stuarts stretch the majesty of plaid ; 


Rich with the poor dependence bow the head, 


And see their hopes arising from the dead. 
His countrymen were muster’d into place, 
And a Scotch piper rose above his Grace. 
But say, astrologers, could this be strange ? 
The lord of the ascendant ruled the change ; 


1 The signature of a writer in the newspapers of the time. 


the 
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And music, whether bagpipes, fiddles, drums, 
All that has sense or meaning overcomes. 

See now this universal fav’rite Scot, 

His former native poverty forgot, 

The highest member of the corse of state, 
Where well he plays at blindman’s buff with fate; 
If fortune condescends to bless his play, 

And drop a rich Havannah in his way, 

He keeps it with intention to release 

All conquests at the general day of peace : 
When first and foremost to divide the spoil, 
Some millions down might satisfy his toil ; 

To guide the car of war he fancied not, 

Where honour and no money could be got. 

The Scots have tender honours to a man : 
Honour ’s the tie which bundles up the clan: 
They want one requisite to be divine, 

One requisite in which all others shine ; 
They’re very poor; then who can blame the hand 
Which polishes by wealth its native land ? 

And to complete the worth possest before, 

Gives every Scotehman one perfection more ; 
Nobly bestows the infamy of place, 

And* * *°* * struts about in doubled lace. 
Who says* * * barter’d peace, and wisely sold 
His king, his* * * * countrymen, for gold ? 
When ministerial hirelings proofs deny, 

If Musgrave? could not prove it, how can I? 


' Dr. Samuel Musgrave, who, in 1769, exhibited a charge 
against some great persons, of having sold the peace con- 
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No facts unwarranted shall soil my quill, 

Suffice it there ’s a strong suspicion still. 

When * * * his iron rod of favour shook, 
And bore his haughty temper in his look ; 

Nor yet contented with his boundless sway, 
Which all perforce must outwardly obey, 

He thought to throw his chain upon the mind ; 
Nor would he leave conjecture unconfin’d. 

We saw his measures wrong, and yet in spite 
Of reason we must think those measures right ; 
Whilst curb’d and check’d by his imperious reign, 
We must be satisfied, and not complain. 
Complaints are libels, as the present age 

Are all instructed by a law-wise sage, 

Who, happy in his eloquence and fees, 
Advances to preferment by degrees ; 

Trembles to think of such a daring step 

As from a tool to chancellor to leap, 

But lest his prudence should the Jaw disgrace, 
He keeps a longing eye upon the mace. 

Whilst * * * was suffer’d to pursue his plan ; 
And ruin freedom as he rais’d the clan ; 

Could not his pride, his universal pride, 

With working undisturb’d be satisfied ? 

But when we saw the villainy and fraud, 

What conscience but a Scotchman’s could applaud? 


cluded in 1762. Hewas examined before the House of Com- 
mons, 29th January, 1770, when his information was voted 
frivolous. — CHATTERTON,. 
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But yet ’twas nothing—cheating in our sight, 

We should have humm/’d ourselves, and thought 
him right : 

This faith, established by the mighty Thane, 

Will long outlive the system of the Dane; 

This faith—but now the number must be brief, 

All human things are center’d in belief ; 

And (or the philosophic sages dream) 

All our most true ideas only seem: 

Faith is a glass to rectify our sight, 

And teach us to distinguish wrong from right. 

By this corrected * * * appears a Pitt, 

And candour marks the lines which * * * # 
writ ; 

Then let this faith support our ruin’d cause, 

And give us back our liberties and laws: 

No more complain of fav’rites made by lust, 

No more think Chatham’s patriot reasons just 

But let the Babylonish harlot see 

We to her Baal bow the humble knee. 

Lost in the praises of that fav’rite Scot, 

My better theme, my Newton, was forgot : 


2 


Blest with a pregnant wit, and never known 

Lo boast of one impertinence his own, 

He warp’d his vanity to serve his God, 

And in the paths of pious fathers trod. 

Though genius might have started something new, 
He honour’d lawn, and proved his scripture true ; 
No literary worth presumed upon, 

He wrote, the understrapper of St. John; 


KEW 
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Unravell’d every mystic simile, 
Rich in the faith, and fanciful as me: 
9 ’ 
Pull’d revelation’s secret robes aside 
b 
And saw what priestish modesty would hide ; 
Then seiz’d the pen, and with a good intent 
Discover’d hidden meanings never meant. 
The reader who, in carnal notions bred, 
Has Athanasius without rev’rence read, 
Will make a scurvy kind of lenten feast 
~ 
Upon the tortur’d offals of the beast : 
But if, in happy superstition taught, 
He never once presumed to doubt in thought ; 
Like Catcott, lost in prejudice and pride, 
He takes the lit’ral meaning for his cuide ; 
cas) D ) 
Let him read Newton, and his bill of fare :— 
What prophecies unprophesied are there ! 
I 
In explanations he ’s so justly skill’d 
Jusuly ) 
The pseudo prophet’s mysteries are fulfill’d ; 
No superficial reasons have diseraced 
oO 
The worthy prelate’s sacerdotal taste ; 
No flimsy arguments he holds to view, 
y arg . 
Like * * * * he affirms it, and ’tis true. 


Faith, Newton, is the tott’ring churchman’s crutch 


On which our blest religion builds so much ; 
Thy fame would feel the loss of this support, 
As much as Sawney’s instruments at court ; 
For secret services without a name, 

And mysteries in religion, are the same. 

But to return to state, from whence the muse 
In wild digression smaller themes pursues; 
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And rambling from his Grace’s magic rod, 

Descends to lash the ministers of God. 

Both are adventures perilous and hard, 

And often bring destruction on the bard ; 

For priests, and hireling ministers of state, 

Are priests in love, infernals in their hate: 

The church, no theme for satire, scorns the lash, 

And will not suffer scandal in a dash : 

Not * * * 

Not * * * so careful of his lady’s name. 
Has sable lost its virtue? Will the bell 

No longer scare a straying sprite to hell? 


so tender in his jugeline same 
Coe 2 2 b] 


Since souls, when animating flesh, are sold 
For benefices, bishoprics, and gold ; 

Since mitres, nightly laid upon the breast, 

Can charm the nightmare conscience into rest ; 
And learned exorcists very lately made 
Greater improvements in the living trade ; 
Since Warburton (of whom in future rhymes) 
Has settled reformation on the times ; 

Whilst from the teeming press his numbers fly, 
And, like his reasons, just exist and die ; 
Since in the steps of clerical degree 

All through the telescope of fancy see, 
(Though fancy under reason’s lash may fall, 
Yet fancy in religion ’s all in all:) 

Amongst these cassock’d worthies, is there one 
Who has the conscience to be Freedom’s son ? 
Horne, patriotic Horne, will join the cause, 
And tread on mitres to procure applause. 
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Prepare thy book and sacerdotal dress, 

To lay a walking spirit of the press, 

Who knocks at midnight at his lordship’s door, 

And roars in hollow voice — a hundred more. 

A hundred more! his rising greatness cries, 

Astonishment and terror in his eyes ; 

A hundred more! by G— I won’t comply : 

Give, quoth the voice, I'll raise a hue and cry ; 

O’er a wrong scent the leading beagle ’s gone, 

Your interrupted measures may go on; | 

Grant what I ask, I'll witness to the Thane, 

T'm not another Fanny of Cock Lane. 

Enough, says Mungo, reassume the quill ; 

And what we can afford to give, we will. 
When * * #* the ministry and people’s head, 

With royal favour pensiond * * * * dead; 

His works, in undeserved oblivion sunk, 

Were read no longer, and the man was drunk. 

Some blockhead, ever envious of his fame, 

Massacred * .* * * in the doctor’s name: 

The public saw the cheat, and wonder’d not, 

Death is of all mortality the lot. 

* * ¥* * has wrote his elegy, and penn’d 

A piece of decent praise for such a friend ; 

And universal Cat-calls testified, 

How mourn’d the critics when the genius died. 

But now, though strange the fact to Deists seem, 

His ghost is risen in a vernal theme, 

And emulation madden’d all the row, 

To catch the strains which from a spectre flow ; 
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And print the reasons of a bard deceased, 
Who once gave all the town a weekly feast. 

As beer, to ev'ry drinking purpose dead, 

Is to a wondrous metamorphose led, 

And open’d to the actions of the winds, 

In vinegar a resurrection finds; 

His genius dead, and decently interr’d, 

The clam’rous noise of duns sonorous heard, 
Sour’d into life, assum’d the heavy pen, 

And saw existence for an hour again ; 

Scatter’d his thoughts spontaneous from his brain, 
And prov’d we had no reason to complain ; 
Whilst from his fancy figures budded out, 

As hair on humid eareases will sprout. 

Horne, set this restless, shallow spirit still, 

And from his venal fingers snatch the quill. 

If, in defiance of the priestly word, 

He still will scribble floridly absurd, 

North is superior to a potent charm, 

To lay the terrors of a false alarm: 

Another hundred added to his five, 

No longer is the stumbling-block alive ; 

Fix’d in his chair, contented and at home, 

The busy rambler will no longer roam ; 

Releas’d from servitude (such ’tis to think) 

He'll prove it perfect happiness to drink : 

Once (let the lovers of * * * * * weep) 

He thought it perfect happiness to sleep ; 
MO Ee ee* fwordréus composition came, 
To give the audience rest, the author fame ; 
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A snore was much more grateful than a clap, 

And pit, box, gallery, prov’d it in a nap. 

Hail* * * * chief of bards, thy rigid laws 
) J ro) 


Bestow’d due praise, and critics snored applause. 


If from the humblest station, in a place 
By writers fix’d eternal in disgrace ; 
Long in the literary world unknown 
To all but scribbling blockheads of its own ; 
Then only introduced, unhappy fate ! 
The subject of a satire’s little hate ; 
Whilst equally the butt of ridicule, 
The town was dirty, and the bard a fool : — 
If from this place, where catamites are found 
To swarm like Scots on honorary ground, 
I may presume to exercise the pen, 
And write a greeting to the best of men: 
Health to the ruling minister I send, 
Nor has that minister a better friend. 
Greater, perhaps, in titles, pensions, place, 
He inconsiderately prefers his Grace. 
Ah, North! a humble bard is better far, 
Friendship was never found near Fox’s star ; 
Bishops are not by office orthodox: 
Who’d wear a title, when they’ve titled Fox? 
Nor does the honorary shame stop here, 
Haye we not utousiy hal Biot * 
If noble murders, as in tale we’re told, 
Made heroes of the ministers of old, 
In noble:murders.*v).*o.%=*"-*"s divine, 
His merit claims the laureated line. 
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Let officers of train bands wisely try 
To save the blood of citizens, and fly ; 
When some bold urchin beats his drum in sport, 
Or tragic trumpeés entertain the court ; 

The captain flies through every lane in town, 
And safe from danger wears his civie crown : 
Our noble secretary scorn’d to run, 


I leave him to the comforts of his breast, 


But with his magie word discharged the gun. 


And midnight ghosts, to howl him into rest. 
Health to the minister of * * * the tool, 
Who with the little vulgar seems to rule ; 
But since the wiser maxims of the age 
Marks for a noddy Ptolemy the Sage ; 
Since Newton and Copernicus have taught 
Our blund’ring senses ever are in fault ; 
The wise look further, and the wise can see 
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The hands of Sawney actuating thee ; 
The clockwork of thy conscience turns about, 
Just as his mandates wind thee in and out. 

By this political machine my rhymes 

Conceive an estimation of the times; 

And, as the wheels of state and measures move, 
See how time passes in the world above : 
Whilst tott’ring on the slippery edge of doubt, 
* * * * * sees his train bands flying out ; 
Thinks the minority-acquiring state 

Will undergo a change, and soon be great ; 

* * * issues out his hundreds to the crew, 
Who catch the atoms of the golden dew ; 
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The etiquette of wise Sir Robert takes 

The doubtful stand resolv’d, and one forsakes ; 
He shackles every vote in golden chains, 

And* * * * in his list of slaves maintains. 
Rest* * * * hapless spirit, rest and drink, 
No more defile thy claret glass with ink : 

In quiet sleep repose thy heavy head, 

a SS rcdisd ams: to 


Administration will defend thy fame, 


upon the dead ; 


And pensions add importance to thy name. 

When sovereign judgment owns thy works divine, 

And every writer of reviews is thine, 

Let busy * * * * vent his little spleen, 

And spit his venom in a magazine. 

Health to the minister! nor will I dare 

To pour out flattery in, his noble ear ; 

His virtue, stoically great, disdains 

Smooth adulation’s entertaining strains, 

And, red with virgin modesty, withdraws 

From wond’ring crowds and murmurs of applause. 

Here let no disappointed rhymer say, 

Because his virtue shuns the glare of day, 

And, like the conscience of a Bristol dean, 

Is never by the subtlest optic seen, 

That virtue is with * * * a priestish jest, 

By which a mere nonentity ’s exprest. 

No, * * * is strictly virtuous, pious, wise, 

As every pension’d * * * * testifies. 

But, reader, I had rather you should see 

His virtues from another than from me: 
VOL. I. 9) 
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Bear witness, Bristol, nobly prove that I 
By thee or Fox was never paid to lie. 
Health to the minister! his vices known, 
(As every lord has vices of his own, 
And all who wear a title think to shine 
In forming follies foreign to his line ;) 
His vices shall employ my ablest pen, 
And mark him out a miracle of men. 
Then let the muse the healing strain begin, 
And stamp repentance upon every sin. 
Why this recoil?—And will the dauntless muse 
To lash a minister of state refuse ? 
What! is his soul so black, thou canst not find 
Aught like a human virtue in his mind ? 
Then draw him so, and to the public tell 
Who owns this representative of hell: 
Administration lifts her iron chain, 
And truth must abdicate her lawful reign. 

Oh, Prudence! if, by friends or counsel sway’d 
I had thy saving institutes obey’d, 
And, lost to every love but love of self, 
A wretch like Burgum living but in pelf; 
Then happy in a coach or turtle feast, 
I might have been an alderman at least. 
Sage are the arguments by which I’m taught 
To curb the wild excursive flights of thought : 
Let Harris wear his self-sufficient air, 


9 


Nor dare remark, for Harris is a mayor ; 
If Catcott’s flimsy system ! can’t be prov’d, 
Let it alone, for Catcott ’s much belov’d ; 


1 Catcott on the Deluge. 
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If Burgum bought a baron for a strange, 
The man has credit, and is great on change ; 
If Camplin ungrammatically spoke, 

"Tis dang’rous on such men to break a joke ; 
If you from satire could withhold the line, 

At every public hall perhaps you’d dine. 

I must confess, exclaims a prudent sage, 
You're really something clever for your age : 
Your lines have sentiment, and now and then 
A dash of satire stumbles from your pen: 

But ah! that satire is a dang’rous thing, 

And often wounds the writer with its sting ; 
Your infant muse should sport with other toys, 
Men will not bear the ridicule of boys. 

Some of the aldermen, (for some, indeed, 

For want of education cannot read ; 

And those who can, when they aloud rehearse 
What Collins, happy genius! titles verse, 

So spin the strains sonorous through the nose, 
The hearer cannot call it verse or prose,) 
Some of the aldermen may take offence 

At your maintaining them devoid of sense ; 
And if you touch their aldermanic pride, 

Bid dark reflection tell how Savage died ! 
CORO. vt e.* and copyyworthy yy A act 
Ah! what a sharp experienced genius that: 
Well he prepares his bottle and his jest, 
An alderman is no unwelcome guest ; 
Adult’rate talents and adult’rate wine 
May make another drawling rascal shine ; 


* 
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His known integrity outvies a court 
His the dull tale, original the port: 
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Whilst loud he entertains the sleepy cits, 

And rates his wine according to his wits, 

Should a trite pun by happy error please, 

His worship thunders at the laughing Mease ;! 

And Mease inserts this item in his bill, 

Five shillings for a jest with ev’ry gill. 

How commendable this to turn at once 

To good account the vintner and the dunce, 

And, by a very hocus-pocus hit, 

Dispose of damaged claret and bad wit. 

Search through the ragged tribe who drink small 
beer, 

And sweetly echo in his worship’s ear, 

What are the wages of the tuneful nine,— 

What are their pleasures when compared to 
mine? 

Happy I eat, and tell my num’rous pence, 

Free from the servitude of rhyme or sense: 

Though sing-song Whitehead ushers in the year 

With joy to Briton’s king and sovereign dear, 

And, in compliance to an ancient mode, 

Measures his syllables into an ode; 

Yet such the sorry merit of his muse, 

He bows to deans and licks his lordship’s 
shoes. 

1 Matthew Mease, vintner. He kept the Bush, and was 


succeeded by John Weeks, who married his sister. Mease’s 
father kept the Nag’s Head, in Wine Street. — CHATTERTON. 
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Then leave the wicked, barren way of rhyme, 


Fly far from poverty—be wise in time 
regard the office more—Parnassus less— 

Put your religion in a decent dress ; 

Then may your interest in the town advance, 
Above the reach of muses or romance. 

Besides, the town (a sober, honést town, 

Which smiles on virtue, and gives vice a frown) 
Bids censure brand with infamy her name, 

I, even I, must think you are to blame. 

Is there a street within this spacious place 

That boasts the happiness of one fair face, 
Where conversation does not turn on you, 
Blaming your wild amours, your morals too, 

Oaths, sacred and tremendous oaths ? You swear 

Oaths which might shock a Luttrell’s soul to hear; 

These very oaths, as if a thing of joke, 

Made to betray, intended to be broke ; 

Whilst the too tender and believing maid, 
(Remember pretty * * * * ) is betray’d; 


Then your religion—ah, beware! beware ! 
Although a deist is no monster here ; 

Yet hide your tenets—priests are powerful foes, 
And priesthood fetters justice by the nose : 
Think not the merit of a jingling song 

Can countenance the author’s acting wrong ; 
Reform your manners, and with solemn air 

Hear Catcott pray, and Robins squeak in prayer. 
Robins, a reverend, cully-mully puff, 

Who thinks all sermons, but his own, are stuff ; 
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When harping on the dull, unmeaning text, 
By disquisitions he’s so sore perplex’d, 

He stammers, instantaneously is drawn 

A border’d piece of inspiration lawn, 

Which being thrice unto his nose applied, 
Into his pineal gland the vapours glide ; 

And now we hear the jingling doctor roar, 

On subjects he dissected thrice before. 
Honour the scarlet robe, and let the quill 

Be silent when old Isaac eats his fill. 

Regard thy interests, ever love thyself, 

Rise into notice as you rise in pelf; 

The muses have no credit here, and fame 
Confines itself to the mercantile name. 

Then clip imagination’s wing, be wise, 

And great in wealth, to real greatness rise ; 
Or if you must persist to sing and dream, 

Let only panegyric be your theme ; 

With pulpit adulation tickle Cutts,! 

And wreathe with ivy, Garden’s tavern butts ; 
Find sentiment in Dampier’s empty look, 
Genius in Collins, harmony in Rooke ; 

Swear Broderip’s horrid-noise the tuneful spheres, 
And rescue Pindar from the songs of Shears. 
Would you still further raise the fairy ground, 
Praise Broughton,—for his eloquence profound, 
His generosity, and his sentiment, 

His active fancy, and his thoughts on Lent : 


1Dr. Cutts Barton, Dean of Bristol. 
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Make North or Chatham canonize his Grace, 

And beg a pension, or procure a place. 
Damn’d narrow notions! notions which dis- 

grace 

The boasted reason of the human race : 

Bristol may keep her prudent maxims still, 

I scorn her prudence, and I ever will: 

Since all my vices magnified are here, 

She cannot paint me worse than I appear ; 

When raving in the lunacy of ink, 

I catch my pen, and publish what I think.? 


THE ADVICE. 


ADDRESSED TO MISS M 


R——, OF BRISTOL. 


REVOLVING in their destin’d sphere, 
The hours begin another year 
As rapidly to fly ; 
Ah! think, Maria, (e’er in gray 
Those auburn tresses fade away ; ) 
So youth and beauty die. 


1Some of the lines in this poem appear also, with some 
slight alterations, in the “ Whore of Babylon.” 
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Tho’ now the captivated throng 
Adore with flattery and song, 
And all before you bow: 
Whilst unattentive to the strain, 
You hear the humble muse complain, 
Or wreathe your frowning brow. 


Tho’ poor Pitholeon’s feeble line, 
In opposition to the nine, 
Still violates your name : 
Tho’ tales of passion meanly told, 
As dull as Cumberland, as cold, 
Strive to confess a flame. 


Yet, when that bloom and dancing fire, 
In silver’d rev’rence shall expire, 
Aged, wrinkled, and defaced : 
To keep one lover’s flame alive, 
Requires the genius of a Clive, 


With Walpole’s mental taste. 


Tho’ rapture wantons in your air, 
Tho’ beyond simile you’re fair, 
Free, affable, serene: 
Yet still one attribute divine 
Should in your composition shine— 
Sincerity, I mean. 


1 This stanza has been brought forward by the friends of 
Walpole, as a proof that Chatterton altered his opinion with 
respect to Walpole’s treatment of him. Most probably it is 


only satire in disguise.—Drx’s Life of Chatterton. 
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Tho’ num’rous swains before you fall, 
’Tis empty admiration all, 
’Tis all that you require : 
How momentary are their chains! 
Like you, how unsincere the strains 
Of those who but admire! 


Accept, for once, advice from me, 

And let the eye of censure see 
Maria can be true: 

No more for fools or empty beaux, 

Heav’n’s representatives disclose, 
Or butterflies pursue. 


Fly to your worthiest lover’s arms, 
To him resign your swelling charms, 


And meet his gen’rous breast : 


Or if Pitholeon suits your taste, 


His muse with tatter’d fragments graced, 
Shall read your cares to rest. 
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THE sun revolving on his axis turns, 

And with creative fire intensely burns ; 
Impell’d the forcive air, our earth supreme 
Rolls with the planets round the solar gleam. 
First Mercury completes his transient year, 
Glowing, refulgent, with reflected glare ; 

Bright Venus occupies a wider way, 

The early harbinger of night and day ; 

More distant still our globe terraqueous turns, 
Nor chills intense, nor fiercely heated burns ; 
Around her rolls the lunar orb of light, 
Trailing her silver glories through the night. 
On the earth’s orbit see the various signs, 

Mark where the sun, our year completing, shines ; 
First the bright Ram his languid ray improves : 
Next glaring wat’ry thro’ the Bull he moves : 
The am’rous Twins admit his genial ray ; 

Now burning, thro’ the Crab he takes his way ; 
The Lion flaming, bears the solar power ; 

The Virgin faints beneath the sultry shower. 


Now the just Balance weighs his equal force, 
The slimy Serpent swelters in his course ; 
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The sabled Archer clouds his languid face : 
The Goat, with tempests, urges on his race ; 
Now in the water his faint beams appear, 
And the cold Fishes end the circling year. 
Beyond our globe the sanguine Mars displays 
A strong reflection of primeval rays ; 

Next belted Jupiter far distant gleams, 
Scarcely enlighten’d with the solar beams : 
With four unfix’d receptacles of light, 

He tow’rs majestic thro’ the spacious height : 
But further yet the tardy Saturn lags, 

And five attendant luminaries drags ; 
Investing with a double ring his pace, 

He circles through immensity of space. 


These are thy wondrous works, first Source of 
! 
good ! 
Now more admir’d in being understood.' 


1 Mr. Corser, of Totterdown, has favored me with the fol- 
lowing anecdote of Chatterton.—Mr. C. was intimately ac- 
quainted with him, and well remembers that he once met him 
on a Sunday morning, at the gate of Temple church, when 
the bells were chiming for service. There being yet some 
time to spare before the prayers commenced, Chatterton pro- 
posed their taking a walk together, in the churchyard, which 
was then open to the public, and laid out like a garden. 
“ Come,” said he, “I want to read to you something I have 
just written; and when arrived at a secluded spot, he read 
to Mr. Corser a treatise on astronomy, and stated that-he had 
not yet finished it, but that he intended to make it the sub- 
ject of a poem. Not long afterwards there appeared the 
above poem in the Town and Country Magazine.—D1x’s 


Life of Chatterton. 


THE CONSULIAD:! 


AN HEROIC POEM. 


Or warring senators, and battles dire, 

Of quails uneaten, Muse, awake the lyre, 
Where Campbell’s chimneys overlook the square, 
And Newton’s future prospects hang in air ; 
Where counsellors dispute, and cockers match, 
And Caledonian earls in concert scratch ; 

A group of heroes occupied the round, 

Long in the rolls of infamy renown’d. 
Circling the table all in silence sat, 

Now tearing bloody lean, now champing fat ; 
Now picking ortolans, and chicken slain, 

To form the whimsies of an d-la-reine: 

Now storming castles of the newest taste, 
And granting articles to forts of paste ; 


1The Consuliad, a political piece, written at Bristol, is in 
the highest strain of party scurrility—Dr. GrEGoryY. 

The first draft of this poem is preserved in the British 
Museum. It is there called the “ Constabiliad,’? and com- 
mences— 

“Of roaring constables; and battles dire, 

“ Of geese uneaten,” &c. 
There are frequent variations from the printed copy through- 
out the whole of the poem. 
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Now swallowing bitter draughts of Prussian beer ; 


Now sucking tallow of salubrious deer. 
The god of cabinets and senates saw 
His sons, like asses, to one centre draw. 


Inflated Discord heard, and left her cell, 
With all the horrors of her native hell ; 
She on the soaring wings of genius fled, 
And waved the pen of Junius round her head. 


Beneath the table, veil’d from sight, she sprung. 


And sat astride on noisy Twitcher’s tongue : 
Twitcher, superior to the venal pack 

Of Bloomsbury’s notorious monarch, Jack ; 
Twitcher, a rotten branch of mighty stock, 


Whose interest winds his conscience as his clock ; 


Whose attributes detestable have long 
Been evident, and infamous in song. 
A toast’s demanded ! Madoc swift arose, 
Pactolian gravy trickling down his clothes : 
His sanguine fork a murder’d pigeon prest, 
His knife with deep incision sought the breast. 
Upon his lips the quivering accents hung, 
And too much expedition chain’d his tongue. 
When thus he sputter’d: “ All the glasses fill, 
And toast the great Pendragon of the hill : 
Mab-Uther Owein, a long train of kings, 
From whom the royal blood of Madoc springs. 
Madoe, undoubtedly of Arthur’s race, 
You see the mighty monarch in his face 


we 
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Madoe, in bagnios and in courts adored, 
Demands this proper homage of the board.” 


“ Monarchs!” said Twitcher, setting down his beer, 

His muscles wreathing a contemptuous sneer ; 

“ Monarchs! Of molehills, oyster-beds, a rock— 

These are the grafters of your royal stock : 

My pony Scrub can sires more valiant trace—” 

The mangled pigeon thunders on his face ; 

His op’ning mouth the melted butter fills, 

And dropping from his nose and chin distils. 

Furious he started, rage his bosom warms ; 

Loud as his lordship’s morning dun he storms. 

“'Thou vulgar imitator of the great, 

Grown wanton with the excrements of state ; 

This to thy head notorious Twitcher sends.” 

His shadow body to the table bends: 

His straining arm uprears a loin of veal, 

In these degenerate days, for three a meal ; 

In ancient times, as various writers say, 

An alderman or priest eat three a day. 

With godlike strength the grinning Twitcher 
plies 

His stretching muscles and the mountain flies. 

Swift as a cloud that shadows o’er the plain, 

It flew, and scatter’d drops of oily rain. 

In opposition to extended knives, 

On royal Madoc’s spreading chest it drives ; 

Senseless he falls upon the sandy ground, 
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Prest with the steamy load that 0oz’d around. 
And now Confusion spread her ghastly plume, 
And Faction separates the noisy room. 
Balluntun, exercised in every vice 

That opens to a courtier’s paradise, 

With Dyson trammel’d, scruples not to draw 
Injustice up the rocky hill of law: 

From whose humanity the laurels sprung, 
Which will in George’s-Fields be ever young. 
The vile Balluntun, starting from his chair, 
To Fortune thus address’d his private prayer : 
“ Goddess of Fate’s rotundity, assist 

With thought-wing’d victory my untried fist : 
If I the grinning Twitcher overturn, 

Six Russian frigates at thy shrine shall burn ; 
Nine rioters shall bleed beneath thy feet ; 
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And hanging cutters decorate each street 


The goddess smiled, or rather smooth’d her 
fo) b) 


frown, 
And shook the triple feathers of her crown ; 
TInstill’d a private pension in his soul. 
With rage inspir’d, he seiz’d a Gallic roll : 
His bursting arm the missive weapon threw, 
High o’er his rival’s head it whistling flew ; 
Curraras, for his Jewish soul renown’d, 
Receiv’d it on his ear, and kiss’d the ground. 
Curraras, vers’d in every little art, 
To play the minister’s or felon’s part, 
Grown hoary in the villanies of state, 
A title made him infamously great ; 
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A slave to venal slaves—a tool to tools, 
The representative to knaves and fools. 
But see! Commercial Bristol’s genius sit, 
Her shield a turtle-shell, her lance a spit : 

See, whilst her nodding aldermen are spread, 

In all the branching honours of the head ; 
Curraras, ever faithful to the cause, 

With beef and ven’son their attention draws: 
They drink, they eat, then sign the mean address ; 
Say, could their humble gratitude do less ? 

By disappointment vex’d, Balluntun flies, 

Red lightnings flashing in his dancing eyes. 

Firm as his virtue, mighty Twitcher stands,, 
And elevates for furious fight his hands : 

One pointed fist, his shadow’d corpse defends, 
The other on Balluntun’s eyes descends : 

A darkling, shaking light his opties view, 

Circled with livid tinges red and blue. 

Now fir’d with anguish and inflam’d by pride, 

He thunders on his adversary’s side : 

With patt’ring blows prolongs th’ unequal fight ; 
Twitcher retreats before the man of might. 

But Fortune, (or some higher Power, or God) 
Oblique extended forth a sable-rod: 

As Twitcher retrograde maintain’d the fray, 

The harden’d serpent intercepts his way : 
He fell, and falling with a lordly air, 
Crush’d into atoms the judicial chair. 
Curraras, for his Jewish soul renown’d, 
Arose: but deafen’d with a singing sound, 
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A cloud of discontent o’erspread his brows ; 
Revenge in every bloody feature glows. 
Around his head a roasted gander whirls, 
Dropping Manilla sauces on his curls, 
Swift to the vile Balluntun’s face it flies, 
The burning pepper sparkles in his eyes: 
His India waistcoat reeking with the oil, 
Glows brighter red, the glory of the spoil. 


The fight is gen’ral; fowl repulses fowl ; 
The victors thunder, and the vanquish’d howl. 
Stars, garters, all the implements of show, 
That deck’d the pow’rs above, disgrac’d below. 
Nor swords, nor mightier weapons did they draw, 
For all were well acquainted with the law. 
Let Drap—r to improve his diction fight ; 
Our heroes, like Lord George, could scold and 
write. 
Gogmagog early of the jocky club ; 
Empty as C—br—ke’s oratorial tub : 
A rusty link of ministerial chain, 
A living glory of the present reign, 
Vers’d in the arts of ammunition bread, 
He wav’d a red wheat manchet round his head : 
David-ap-Howel, furious, wild, and young, 
From the same line as royal Madoc sprung, 
Occur’d, the object of his bursting ire, 
And on his nose receiv’d the weapon dire: 
A double river of congealing blood, 
O’erflows his garter with a purple flood. 
VOL. I. 6 
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Mad as a bull by daring mastiffs fore, 

When ladies scream and greasy butchers roar; 

Mad as B—rg—e when groping through the 
park, 

He kiss’d his own dear lady in the dark ; 

The lineal representative of kings, 

A carving weapon seiz’d and up he springs : 

A weapon long in cruel murders stain’d, 

For mangling captive carcases ordain’d. 

But Fortune, Providence, or what you will, 

To lay the rising scenes of horror still ; 

In Fero’s person seiz’d a shining pot, 

Where bubbled scrips, and contracts flaming’ hot: 

In the fierce Cambrian’s breeches drains it dry, 

The chapel totters with the shrieking cry, 

Loud as the mob’s reiterated yell, 

When Sawny rose, and mighty Chatham fell. 


Flaccus the glory,of a masquerade ; 
Whose every action is of trifles made: 
At Grafton’s well-stor’d table ever found ; 

Like Grafton too for every vice renown’d. | 
Grafton, to whose immortal sense we owe, 

The blood which will from civil discord flow: 
Who swells each grievance, lengthens every tax, 
Blind to the rip’ning vengeance of the axe. 
Flaccus, the youthful, degagée and gay, 
With eye of pity, saw the dreary fray : 
Amidst the greasy horrors of the fight, 
He trembled for his suit of virgin white. 
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Fond of his eloquence, and easy flow 
Of talk verbose whose meaning none can know : 
He mounts the table, but thro’ eager haste, 

His foot upon a smoking court-pie plac’d: 

The burning liquid penetrates his shoe, 

Swift from the rostrum the declaimer flew, 

But learnedly heroic he disdains 

To spoil his pretty countenance with strains. 
Remounted on the table, now he stands, 

Waves his high powder’d-head and ruffled hands. 
“ Friends! Let this clang of hostile fury cease, 
Til it becomes the plenipos of peace: 

Shall olios, for internal battle drest, 

Like bullets outward perforate the breast ; 

Shall jav’lin bottles blood ethereal spill ; 

Shall luscious turtle without surfeit kill ?” 

More had he said: when from Doglostock flung, 
A custard pudding trembled on his tongue : 
And, ah! misfortunes seldom come alone, 

Great Twitcher rising seiz’d a polish’d bone ; 
Upon his breast the oily weapon clangs ; 
Headlong he falls, propell’d by thick’ning bangs. 
The prince of trimmers, for his magic fam’d, 
Quarlendorgongos by infernals nam’d : 

By mortals Alavat in common styld ; 

Nurs’d in a furnace, Nox and Neptune’s child: 
Bursting with rage, a weighty bottle caught, 
With crimson blood and weighty spirits fraught ; 
To Doxo’s head the gurgling woe he sends, 
Doxo made mighty in his mighty friends. 
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Upon his front the stubborn vessel sounds, 
Back from his harder front the bottle bounds: 
He fell. The royal Madoc rising up, 
Repos’d him weary on his painful crup: 

The head of Doxo, first projecting down, 
Thunders upon the kingly Cambrian’s crown : 
The sanguine tumour swells ; again he falls ; 
On his broad chest the bulky Doxo sprawls. 
Tyro the sage, the sensible, the strong, 

As yet unnotic’d in the muse-taught song. 
Tyro, for necromancy far renown’d, 

A greater adept than Agrippa found ; 

Oft as his phantom reasons interven’d, 

De Yiris pension’d, the defaulter screen’d ; 
Another C—rt—t remains in Cl—; 

In Fl—the 
Tyro stood neuter, till the champions tir’d, 


r fifty Jefferies appear ; 


In languid attitudes a truce desir’d. 

Long was the bloody fight ; confusion dire 
Has hid some circumstances from the lyre ; 
Suffice it, that each hero kiss’d the ground, 
Tyro excepted for old laws renown’d ; 

Who stretching his authoritative hand, 
Loudly thus issu’d forth his dread command. 
“ Peace, wrangling senators, and placemen, peace, 
In the King’s name, let hostile vengeance cease !” 
Aghast the champions hear the furious sound, 
The fallen unmolested leave the ground. 

“ What fury, nobles, occupies your breast ? 
What, patriot spirits, has your minds possest ? 
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Nor honorary gifts, nor pensions, please, 

Say, are you Covent-Garden patentees ! 

How ? wist you not what ancient sages said, 
The council quarrels, and the poor have bread. 
See this court-pie with twenty thousand drest ; 
Be every thought of enmity at rest: 

Divide it and be friends again,” he said : 

The council god return’d; and Discord fled.? 


1 Growing up separate and alien, in a great degree, from 
the social interests and sentiments which bind men together, 
Chatterton was habitually ready and watchful for occasions 
to practise on their weakness and folly, and to indulge a pro- 
pensity to annoyance by satire. He would play off the witty 
malice, no matter who was the object. He was a very Ish- 
mael with this weapon. It is somewhere his own confession, 
that, when the mood was on him, he spared neither foe nor 
friend. Very greatly amusing as it may well be believed 
that his company was, when he chose to give it, nobody was 
safe against having his name, with his peculiarities, his hobby, 
his vanity, hitched into some ‘sarcastic stanza.—ECLECTIc 
REVIEW. 


ELEGY. 


Joyiess I seek the solitary shade, 
Where dusky contemplation veils the scene, 
The dark retreat (of leafless branches made) 
Where sick’ning sorrow wets the yellowd green. 


The darksome ruins of some sacred cell, 
Where erst the sons of Superstition trod, 
Tott’ring upon the mossy meadow, tell 
We better know, but less adore our God. 


Now, as I mournful tread the gloomy cave, 
Thro’ the wide window (once with mysteries 
dight) 
The distant forest, and the darken’d wave 
Of the swoln Avon ravishes my sight. 


But see, the thick’ning veil of evening’s drawn, 
The azure changes to a sable blue; 

The rapt’ring prospects fly the less’ning lawn, 

And Nature seems to mourn the dying view. 
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Self-sprighted Fear creeps silent thro’ the gloom, 
Starts at the rustling leaf, and rolls his eyes ; 

Aghast with horror, when he views the tomb, 
With every torment of a hell he flies. 


The bubbling brooks in plaintive murmurs roll, 
The bird of omen, with incessant scream, 
To melancholy thoughts awakes the soul, 
And lulls the mind to contemplation’s dream. 


A dreary stillness broods o’er all the vale, 
The clouded moon emits a feeble glare ; 

Joyless I seek the darkling hill and dale, 
Where’er I wander sorrow still is there. 


THE PROPHECY.' 
“ When times are at the worst they will certainly mend.” 


i 
Tus truth of old was Sorrow’s friend, 
“Times at the worst will surely mend ; ” 


1 The Prophecy is in the style of Swift’s minor pieces, and 
appears to be the genuine effusion of that enthusiastic love of 
liberty, which, in tumultuous times, generally takes posses- 
sion of young and sanguine dispositions—Dr. Grecory. 
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The difficulty ’s then to know, , 
How long Oppression’s clock can go ; 

When Britain’s sons may cease to sigh, 

And hope that their redemption’s nigh. 


if. 
When Vice exalted takes the lead, 
And Vengeance hangs but by a thread ; 
Gay peeresses turn’d out o’ doors; 
Whoremasters peers, and sons of whores ; 
Look up, ye Britains! cease to sigh, 
For your redemption draweth nigh. 


IT. 
When vile Corruption’s brazen face, 
At council-board shall take her place, 
And lords-commissioners resort, 
To welcome her at Britain’s court ; 
Look up, ye Britons! cease to sigh, 
For your redemption draweth nigh. 


IV. 
See Pension’s harbour large and clear, 
Defended by St. Stephen’s pier ! 
The entrance safe, by Current led, 
Tiding round G—’s jetty head ; 
Look up, ye Britons! cease to sigh, 
For your redemption draweth nigh. 


THE PROPHECY. 


Vv. 
When Civil Power shall snore at ease, 
While soldiers fire—to keep the peace; 
When murders sanctuary find, 
And petticoats can Justice blind ; 
Look up, ye Britons! cease to sigh, 
For your redemption draweth nigh. 


VI. 
Commerce o’er Bondage will prevail, 
Free as the wind, that fills her sail. 
When she complains of vile restraint, 
And Power is deaf to her complaint ; 
Look up, ye Britons! cease to sigh, 
For your redemption draweth nigh. 


Vil. 
When raw projectors shall begin, 
Oppression’s hedge to keep her in ; 
She in disdain will take her flight, 
And bid the Gotham fools good-night ; 
Look up, ye Britons! cease to sigh, 
For your redemption draweth nigh. 


VIII. 
When tax is laid, to save debate, 
By prudent ministers of state ; 
And, what the people did not give, 
Is levied by prerogative ; 
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Look up, ye Britons! cease to sigh, 
For your redemption draweth nigh. 


IX. 
When Popish bishops dare to claim 
Authority, in George’s name ; 
By Treason’s hand set up, in spite 
Of George’s title, William’s right ; 
Look up, ye Britons! cease to sigh, 
For your redemption draweth nigh. 


x. 
When Popish priest a pension draws 
From starv’d exchequer, for the cause 
Commission’d, proselytes to make 
In British realms, for Britain’s sake ; 
Look up, ye Britons! cease to sigh, 
For your redemption draweth- nigh. 


<i 
When snug in power, sly recusants 
Make laws for British Protestants ; 
And d—g William’s Revolution, 
As justices claim execution ; 
Look up, ye Britons! cease to sigh, 
For your redemption draweth nigh. 


XII. 
When soldiers, paid for our defence, 
In wanton pride slay innocence ; 
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Blood from the ground for vengeance reeks, 


Till Heaven the inquisition makes ; 
Look up, ye Britons! cease to sigh, 
For your redemption draweth nigh. 


XIII. 


When at Bute’s feet poor Freedom les, 


Mark’d by the priest for sacrifice, 
And doom’d a victim for the sins 
Of half the outs, and all the ens ; 
Look up, ye Britons! cease to sigh, 
For your redemption draweth nigh. 


XIV. 
When stewards pass a boot account, 
And credit for the gross amount ; 
Then to replace exhausted store, 
Mortgage the land to borrow more ; 
Look up, ye Britons! cease to sigh, 
For ‘your redemption draweth nigh. 


xyV. 
When scrutineers for private ends, 


Against the vote declare their friends ; 


Or judge as you stand there alive, 
That five is more than forty-five ; 
Look up, ye Britons! cease to sigh, 
For your redemption draweth nigh. 


XVI. 


When George shall condescend to hear 
The modest suit, the humble prayer ; 
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A Prince, to purpled pride unknown ! 


No favourites disgrace the throne! 
i Look up, ye Britons! sigh no more, 


For your redemption’s at the door. 


XVII. 


mah) When time shall bring your wish about, 
WA] Or, seven-years lease, you sold, is out, 


Wt | No future contract to fulfil, 
| Your tenants holding at your will; 


Raise up your heads! your right demand! 
For your redemption ’s in your hand. 


XVIII. 


Then is your time to strike the blow, 
And let the slaves of Mammon know, 
Briton’s true sons a BRIBE can scorn, 
And die as free as they were born. 
VIRTUE again shall take her seat, 
And your redemption stand complete. 


A SONG. 


ADDRESSED TO MISS C——-AM, OF BRISTOL. 


As Spring now approaches with all his gay train, 
And scatters his beauties around the green plain, 
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Come then, my dear charmer, all scruples remove, 
Accept of my passion, allow me to love. 


Without the soft transports which love must 
inspire, 

Without the sweet torment of fear and desire, 

Our thoughts and ideas are never refined, 

And nothing but winter can reign in the mind. 


But love is the blossom, the spring of the soul, 

The frosts of our judgments may check, not 
control ; 

In spite of each hind’rance, the spring will return, 

And nature with transports refining will burn. 


This passion celestial, by Heav’n was design’d, 
The only fix’d means of improving the mind, 
When it beams on the senses, they quickly display, 
How great and prolific, how pleasing the ray. 


Then come, my dear charmer, since love is a flame, 
Which polishes nature, and angels your frame, 
Permit the soft passion to rise in your breast,— 
I leave your good-nature to grant me the rest. 


Shall the beautiful flow’rets all blossom around, 

Shall Flora’s gay mantle enamel the ground, 

Shall the red blushing blossom be seen on the 
tree, 

Without the least pleasure or rapture for me? 
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And yet, if my charmer should frown when I sing, 
Ah! what are the beauties, the glories of spring! 
The flowers will be faded, all happiness fly, 

And clouds veil the azure of every bright sky. 


TO A FRIEND. 


March 6, 1768. 
DEAR FRIEND, 

I have received both your favours—The Muse 
alone must tell my joy. 


O’ERWHELM’D with pleasure at the joyful news, 
I strung the chorded shell, and woke the Muse, 
Begin, O Servant of the Sacred Nine! 

And echo joy through ev’ry nervous line ; 

Bring down th’ ethereal Choir to aid the Song ; 
Let boundless raptures smoothly glide along. 

My Baker’s well! Oh words of sweet delight! 
Now! now! my Muse, soar up th’ Olympic height. 
What wondrous numbers can the Goddess find, 
To paint th’ extatic raptures of my mind ? 

T leave it to a Goddess more divine, 

The beauteous Hoyland shall employ my line. 


TO THE BEAUTEOUS MISS HOYLAND. 


Far distant from Britannia’s lofty Isle, 

What shall I find to make the Genius smile ? 
The bubbling fountains lose the power to please, 
The rocky cataracts, the shady trees, 

The juicy fruitage of enchanting hue, 

Whose luscious virtues England never knew: 
The variegated Daughters of the Land, 

Whose numbers Flora strews with bounteous hand 3 
The verdant vesture of the smiling fields, 

All the rich pleasures Nature’s storehouse yields, 
Have all their powers to wake the chorded string ; 
But still they ’re subjects that the Muse can sing. 
Hoyland, more beauteous than the God of Day, 
Her name can quicken and awake the lay ; 
Rouse the soft Muse from indolence and ease, 

To live, to love, and rouse her powers to please. 
In vain would Pheebus, did not Hoyland rise : 
"Tis her bright eyes that gilds the Eastern skies ; 
Tis she alone deprives us of the light; 

And when she slumbers, then indeed ’tis night. 
To tell the sep’rate beauties of her face 

Would stretch Eternity’s remotest space, 

And want a more than man, to pen the line; 

I rest—let this suffice, dear Hoyland’s all divine. 


TO MISS HOYLAND:! 


Sweet are thy charming smiles, my lovely maid, 
Sweet as the flow’rs in bloom of spring array’d ; 
Those charming smiles thy beauteous face adorn, 
As May’s white blossoms gayly deck the thorn. 
Then why, when mild good-nature basking lies 
’Midst the soft radiance of thy melting eyes ; 
When my fond tongue would strive thy heart to 
move, 
And tune its tones to every note of love ; 
Why do those smiles their native soil disown, 
And (chang’d their movements) kill me in a 
frown ? 


Yet, is it true, or is it dark despair, 

That fears you ’re cruel whilst it owns you fair ? 
O speak, dear Hoyland! speak my certain fate, 
Thy love enrapt’ring, or thy constant hate. 

If death’s dire sentence hangs upon thy tongue, 
E’en death were better than suspense so long. 


| From a MS. of Chatterton‘s, in the British Museum. 


ODE TO MISS HOYLAND. 


Amipst the wild and dreary dells, 
The distant echo-giving bells, 

The bending mountain’s head ; 
Whilst Evening, moving thro’ the sky, 
Over the object and the eye, 

Her pitchy robes doth spread ; 


There, gently moving thro’ the vale 
8 y ’ 
Bending before the blust’ring gale, 
Fell apparitions glide ; 
Whilst roaring rivers echo round 
fo) 9 
The drear reverberating sound 
Runs through the mountain side ; 


Then steal I softly to the grove, 

And singing of the nymph I love, 
Sigh out my sad complaint ; 

To paint the tortures of my mind, 

Where can the muses numbers find ? 
Ab! numbers are too faint. 


Ah! Hoyland, empress of my heart, 
When will thy breast admit the dart, 
And own a mutual flame ? 
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When, wand’ring in the myrtle groves, 
Shall mutual pleasures seal our loves, 
Pleasures without a name ? 


Thou greatest beauty of the sex, 
When will the little god perplex 
The mansions of thy breast ? 
When wilt thou own a flame as pure 
As that seraphic souls endure, 
And make thy Baker blest ? 


O! haste to give my passion ease, 
And bid the perturbation cease 
That harrows up my soul! 
The joy such happiness to find, 
Would make the functions of my mind 
In peace and love to roll. 


ACROSTIC ON MISS HOYLAND. 


ENCHANTING is the mighty power of love ; 

Life stript of amorous joys would irksome prove: 
E’en Heaven’s great Thund’rer wore th’ easy chain, 
And over all the world, Love keeps his reign. 
No human heart can bear the piercing blade, 

Or I than others, am more tender made. 

Right thro’ my heart a burning arrow drove, 
Hoyland’s bright eyes were made the bows of Love. 


¥ 
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Oh! torture inexpressibly severe ! 

You are the pleasing author of my care. 

Look down, fair angel, on a swain distrest, 

A gracious smile from you would make me blest. 
Nothing but that blest favour stills my grief— 
Death, that denied, will quickly give relief. 


TO MISS HOYLAND. 


Go, gentle Muse, and to my fair one say, 

My ardent passion mocks the feeble lay ; 

That love’s pure flame my panting breast inspires, 
And friendship warms me with her chaster fires. 
Yes, more my fond esteem, my matchless love, 
Than the soft turtle’s cooing in the grove ; 

More than the lark delights to mount the sky, 
Then sinking on the greensward soft to lie; 
More than the bird of eve, at close of day, 

To pour in solemn solitude her lay ; 

More than grave Camplin,' with his deep-toned note, 
To mouth the sacred service got by rote ; 


More than sage Catcott? does his storm of rain, 
Sprung from th’ abyss of his eccentric brain, 

Or than ‘his wild-antique and sputt’ring brother 
Loves in his ale-house chair to drink and pother ; 


1 John Camplin, M.A. Preceptor of Bristol. 
2 The Rey. Mr. Catcott wrote a book on the Deluge. 
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More than soft Lewis,’ that sweet pretty thing, 

Loves in the pulpit to display his ring; 

More than frail mortals love a brother sinner, 

And more than Bristol Aldermen their dinner, 

(When full four pounds of the well-fatten’d 
haunch 


In twenty mouthfuls fill the greedy paunch.) 


If these true strains ean thy dear bosom move, 
Let thy soft blushes speak a mutual love : 
But if thy purpose settles in disdain, 
Speak my dread fate, and bless thy fav’rite swain. 


ACROSTIC ON MISS CLARKE. 


SERAPHIC virgins of the tuneful choir, 

Assist me to prepare the sounding lyre ! 

Like her I sing, soft, sensible, and fair ; 

Let the smooth numbers warble in the air. 

Ye prudes, coquets, and all the misled throng, 
Can Beauty, Virtue, Sense, demand the song ? 
Look then on Clarke, and see them all unite: 


™Mr. Lewis was a dissenting preacher of note, then in 
Bristol. Chatterton calls him, in one of his Letters, a “ pulpit 
foyp.”’ 
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A beauteous pattern, to the always-right. 

Rest here, my muse, nor soar above thy sphere— 
Kings might pay adoration to the fair, 
Enchanting, full of joy, peerless in face and air. 


TO MISS HOYLAND. 


OncE more the Muse to beauteous Hoyland 
sings ;— 

Her grateful tribute of harsh numbers brings 

To Hoyland! Nature’s richest, sweetest store, 

She made an Hoyland, and can make no more. 

Nor all the beauties of the world’s vast round 

United, will as sweet as her be found. 

Description sickens to rehearse her praise— 

Her worth alone will deify my days. 

Enchanting creature! Charms so great as thine 

May all the beauties of the day outshine. 

Thy eyes to every gazer send a dart, 

Thy taking graces captivate the heart. 

O for a muse that shall ascend the skies, 

And like the subject of the Epode rise ; 

To sing the sparkling eye, the portly grace, 

The thousand beauties that adorn the face 

Of my seraphic maid, whose beauteous charms 

Might court the world to rush at once to arms ; 
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Whilst the fair Goddess, native of the skies, 

Shall sit above, and be the victor’s prize. 

O now, whilst yet I sound the tuneful lyre, 

feel the thrilling joy her hands inspire ; 

When the soft tender touch awakes my blood, 

And rolls my passions with the purple flood. 

My pulse beats high; my throbbing breast’s on 
fire 

In sad variety of wild desire. 

O Hoyland! heavenly goddess! angel—saint ! 

Words are too weak thy mighty worth to paint; 

Thou best, completest work that nature made, 

Thou art my substance, and I am thy shade.’ 

Possess’d of thee, I joyfully would go 

Thro’ the loud tempest, and the depth of woe. 

From thee alone my being I derive— 

One beauteous smile from thee makes all my 
hopes alive. 


TO MISS HOYLAND. 


Srxce short the busy scene of life will prove, 
Let us, my Hoyland, learn to live and love ; 
To love with passions pure as morning light, 
Whose saffron beams, unsullied by the night, 
With rosy mantles do the heavens streak, 
Faint imitators of my Hoyland’s cheek. 
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The joys of Nature in her ruin’d state 
Have little pleasure, tho’ the pains are great : 
Virtue and Love, when sacred bands unite, 
’Tis then that Nature leads to true delight. 

Oft as I wander thro’ the myrtle grove, 
Bearing the beauteous burden of my love, 

A secret terror, lest I should offend 

The charming maid on whom my joys depend, 
Informs my soul, that virtuous minds alone 
Can give a pleasure, to the vile unknown. 

But when the body charming, and the mind, 
To ev’ry virtuous christian act inclined, 

Meet in one person, maid and angel join, 

Who must it be, but Hoyland the divine ? 
What worth intrinsic will that man possess, 
Whom the dear charmer condescends to bless ? 
Swift will the minutes roll, the flying hours, 
And blessings overtake the pair by showers : 
Each moment will improve upon the past, 
And every day be better than the last. 

Love means an unadulterated flame, 

Tho’ lust too oft usurps the sacred name ; 
Such passion as in Hoyland’s breast can move, 
’Tis that alone deserves the name of Love. 
Oh, were my merit great enough to find 

A favour’d station in my Hoyland’s mind, 
Then would my happiness be quite complete, 
And all revolving joys as in a centre meet. 


TO MISS HOYLAND. 


TELL me, God of soft desires, 
Little Cupid, wanton Boy, 
How thou kindlest up thy fires, 

Giving pleasing pain and joy ? 


Hoyland’s beauty is thy bow, 
Striking glances are thy darts : 
Making conquests never slow, 
4 wer a1nN] > »? c ata 
Ever gaining conquer’d hearts. 


Heaven is seated in her smile, 
Juno ’s in her portly air ; 

Not Britannia’s fay’rite Isle 
Can produce a nymph so fair. 


In a desert vast and drear, 
Where disorder springs around, 
If the lovely fair is there, 


Tis a pleasure-giving ground. 


Oh my Hoyland ! blest with thee, 
I'd the raging storm defy, 

In thy smiles I live, am free ; 

When thou frownest, I must die. 


TO MISS HOYLAND. 
WITH A PRESENT. 


Accept, fair Nymph, this token of my love, 
Nor look disdainful on the prostrate Swain : 
By ev'ry sacred oath, I'll constant prove, 
And act as worthy for to wear your chain. 


Not with more constant ardour shall the sun 
Chase the faint shadows of the night away ; 

Nor shall he on his course more constant run, 
And cheer the universe with coming day, 


Than I in pleasing chains of conquest bound, 
Adore the charming author of my smart ; — 

Forever will I thy sweet charms resound, 

And paint the fair possessor of my heart. 


TO MISS HOYLAND. 


Count all the flow’rs that deck the meadow’s side, 

When Flora flourishes in new-born pride ; 

Count all the sparkling orbits in the sky ; 

Count all the birds that thro’ the ether fly ; 

Count all the foliage of the lofty trees, 

That fly before the bleak autumnal breeze ; 

Count all the dewy blades of verdant grass ; 

Count all the drops of rain that softly pass 

Thro’ the blue ether, or tempestuous roar : 

Count all the sands upon the breaking shore ; 

Count all the minutes since the world began ; 

Count all the troubles of the life of man ; 

Count all the torments of the d d in hell,— 

More are the beauteous charms that.make my 
nymph excel.} 


1] am by no means satisfied that all these poems are the 
production of Chatterton. They were published with his 
name in the Miscellanies, and at this distance of time it is 
impossible to distinguish between them. If they are his, 
they do him but little credit. 


TO MISS CLARKE. 


To sing of Clarke my muse aspires, 
A theme by charms made quite divine: 
Ye tuneful Virgins sound your lyres, 
Apollo aid the feeble line. 


If truth and virtue, wit and charms, 
May for a fix’d attention call, 

The darts of Love and wounding arms 
The beauteous Clarke shall hold o’er all. 


Tis not the tincture of the skin, 
The rosy lip, the charming eye ; 
No, ’tis a greater power within, 
That bids the passion never die. 


These Clarke possesses, and much more— 
All beauty in her glances sport; 

She is the goddess all adore, 
In country, city, and at court. 


EPISTLE 


TO THE REVEREND MR. CATCOTT. 
December 6, 1769. 


Wuat strange infatuations rule mankind ! 
How narrow are our prospects, how confined’! 
With universal vanity possest, 

We fondly think our own ideas best ; 
Our tott’ring arguments are ever strong ; 
We’re always self-sufficient in the wrong. 


What philosophic sage of pride austere 

Can lend conviction an attentive ear? 

What pattern of humility and truth 

Can bear the jeering ridicule of youth ? 
What blushing author ever rank’d his muse 
With Fowler’s Poet-Laureate of the Stews? 
Dull Penny, nodding o’er his wooden lyre, 
Conceits the vapours of Geneva fire. 

All in the language of Apostles ery, 

If angels contradict me, angels lie. 

As all have intervals of ease and pain, 

So all have intervals of being vain: 
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But some of folly never shift the scene, 

Or let one lucid moment intervene ; 

Dull single acts of many-footed prose 

Their tragi-comedies of life compose ; 

Incessant madding for a system toy, 

The greatest of Creation’s blessings cloy ; 
Their senses dosing a continual dream, 

They hang enraptured o’er the hideous scheme : 
So virgins tott’ring into ripe threescore, 

Their greatest likeness in baboons adore. 


When you advance new systems, first unfold 
The various imperfections of the old; 

Prove Nature hitherto a gloomy night, 

You the first focus of primeval light. 

’Tis not enough you think your system true, 
The busy world would have you prove it too: 
Then, rising on the ruins of the rest, 

Plainly demonstrate your ideas best. 

Many are best; one only can be right, 

Tho’ all had inspiration to indite. 


Some this unwelcome truth perhaps would tell, 
Where Clogher stumbled, Catcott fairly fell. 
Writers on rolls of science long renown’d, 

In one fell page are tumbled to the ground. 
We see their systems unconfuted still ; 

3ut Cateott can confute them—if he will. 
Would you the honour of a priest mistrust, 
An excommunication proves him just. 
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Could Catcott from his better sense be drawn 
To bow the knee to Baal’s sacred lawn ? 

A mitred rascal to his long-ear’d flocks 
Gives illexample* * * * 

Yet we must reverence sacerdotal black, 

And saddle all his faults on Nature’s back ; 

But hold, there ’s solid reason to revere— 

His Lordship has six thousand pounds a-year ; 
In gaming solitude he spends the nights, 

He fasts at Arthur’s, and he prays at White’s; 
Rolls o’er the pavement with his Swiss-tailed six, 
At White’s the Athanasian Creed for tricks ; 
Whilst the poor Curate in his rusty gown 


Trudges unnoticed thro’ the dirty town. 


If God made order, order never made 

These nice distinctions in the preaching trade. 
The servants of the devil are revered, 

And bishops pull the Fathers by the beard. 
Yet in these horrid forms Salvation lives, 
These are Religion’s representatives ; 

Yet to these idols must we bow the knee— 
Excuse me, Broughton, when I bow to thee. 
But sure Religion can produce at least, 


One minister of God—one honest priest. 


Search Nature o’er, procure me, if you can, 
The fancied character, an honest man ; 

(A man of sense, not honest by constraint, 
For fools are canvas, living but in paint.) 
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To Mammon or to to Superstition slaves, 
All orders of mankind are fools, or knaves ; 
In the first attribute by none surpass’d, 
Taylor endeavours to obtain the last. 


Imagination may be too confined ; 

Few see too far; how many are half blind! 
How are your feeble arguments perplext 

To find out meaning in a senseless text ! 

You rack each metaphor upon the wheel, 
And words can philosophic truths conceal. 
What Paracelsus humor’d as a jest, 

You realize to prove your system best. 
Might we not, Catcott, then infer from hence, 
Your zeal for Scripture hath devour’d your sense? 
Apply the glass of reason to your sight, 

See Nature marshal oozy atoms right ; 
Think for yourself, for all mankind are free : 
We need not inspiration how to see. 

If Scripture contradictory you find, 

Be orthodox, and own your senses blind. 


How blinded are their optics, who aver, 

What inspiration dictates cannot err. 

Whence is this boasted inspiration sent, 

Which makes us utter truths we never meant ? 
Which couches systems in a single word, 

At once depraved, abstruse, sublime, absurd. 
What Moses tells us might perhaps be true, 


As he was learn’d in all the Egyptians knew. 
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But to assert that Inspiration ’s giv’n, 

The copy of Philosophy in heav’n, 

Strikes at Religion’s root, and fairly fells 

The awful terrors of ten thousand hells. 
Attentive search the Scriptures, and you’ll find 
What vulgar errors are with truths combined. 
Your tortured truths, which Moses seem’d to know, 
He could not unto inspiration owe ; 

But if from God one error you admit, 

How dubious is the rest of Holy Writ! 


What knotty difficulties Fancy solves! 

The heay’ns irradiate, and the earth revolves ; 
But here Imagination is allow’d 

To clear this voucher from its mantling cloud : 
From the same word we different meanings quote, 
As David wears a many-colour’d coat. 

O Inspiration, ever hid in night, 

Reflecting various each adjacent light! 

If Moses caught thee in the parted flood ; 

If David found thee in a sea of blood ; 

If Mahomet with slaughter drench’d thy soil, 
On loaded asses bearing off thy spoil ; 

If thou hast favour’d Pagan, Turk, or Jew, 
Say, had not Broughton inspiration too ? 

Such rank absurdities debase his line, 

I almost could have sworn he copied thine. 


Confute with candour, where you can confute, 
Reason and arrogance but poorly suit. 
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Yourself may fall before some abler pen, 
Infallibility is not for men. 

With modest diffidence new schemes indite, 
Be not too positive, tho’ in the right. 

What man of sense would value vulgar praise, 
Or rise on Penny’s prose, or duller lays? 
Tho’ pointed fingers mark the man of fame, 
And literary grocers chant your name ; 

Tho’ in each tailor’s bookease Catcott shines, 
With ornamental flowers and gilded lines ; 
Tho’ youthful ladies, who by instinct scan’ 
The Natural Philosophy of Man, 

Can ev’ry reason of your work repeat, 

As sands in Africa retain the heat: 

Yet check your flowing pride: will all allow 
To wreathe the labour’d laurel round your brow ? 
Some may with seeming arguments dispense, 
Tickling your vanity to wound your sense : 
But Clayfield censures. and demonstrates too, 
Your theory is certainly untrue ; 

On reason and Newtonian rules he proves 
How distant your machine from either moves. 
But my objections may be reckon’d weak, 

As nothing but my mother-tongue I speak ; 
Else would I ask, by what immortal Power 
All Nature was dissolved as in an hour ? 
How, when the earth acquired a solid state, 
And rising mountains saw the waves abate, 
Each particle of matter sought its kind, 

All in a strata regular combined ? 

VOL. I. 8 
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When instantaneously the liquid heap 
Harden’d to rocks, the barriers of the deep, 
Why did not earth unite a stony mass, 

Since stony filaments thro’ all must pass ? 

If on the wings of air the planets run, 

Why are they not impell’d into the sun? 
Philosophy, nay, common-sense, will prove 
All passives with their active agents move. 
If the diurnal motion of the air 

Revolves the planets in their destined sphere, 
How are the secondary orbs impell’d ? 

How are the moons from falling headlong held ? 


’Twas the Eternal’s fiat, you reply ; 

And who will give Eternity the lie? 

I own the awful truth, that. God made all, 
And by his fiat worlds and systems fall. 
But study Nature; not an atom there 
Will unassisted by her powers appear. 


The fiat, without agents, is, at best, 

For priestcraft or for ignorance a vest. 
Some fancy God is what we Nature call, 
Being itself material, all in all. 

The fragments of the Deity we own, 

Is vulgarly as various matter known. 

No agents could assist Creation’s birth: 
We trample on our God, for God is earth. 
’Tis past the power of language to confute 
This latitudinary attribute. 
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How lofty must Imagination soar, 

To reach absurdities unknown before! 

Thanks to thy pinions, Broughton, thou. hast 
brought 

From the moon’s orb a novelty of thought. 

Restrain, O Muse, thy unaccomplish’d lines, 

Fling not thy saucy satire at Divines ; 


This single truth thy brother bards must tell 
Thou hast one excellence, of railing well. 
But disputations are befitting those 

Who settle Hebrew points, and scold in prose. 


O Learning! where are all thy fancied joys, 
Thy empty pleasures and thy solemn toys ? 
Proud of thy own importance, tho’ we see 
We’ve little reason to be proud of thee : 
Thou putrid foetus of a barren brain, 

Thou offspring illegitimate of Pain. 


Tell me, sententious mortals, tell me whence 
You claim the preference to men of sense ? 

* * * wants learning: see the letter’d throng 
Banter his English in a Latin song. 

Oxonian sages hesitate to speak 

Their native language, but declaim in Greek. 
If in his jests a discord should appear, 

A dull lampoon is innocently clear. 

Ye classic dunces, self-sufficient fools, 

Is this the boasted justice of your schools? 

* * * has parts—parts which would set aside 


The labour’d acquisitions of your pride ; 
| 
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Uncultivated now his genius lies, 
Instruction sees his latent beauties rise ; 
His gold is bullion, yours debas’d with brass, 


Imprest with Folly’s head to make it pass. 
] ) 


But * * * swears so loud, so indiscreet, 

His thunders rattle thro’ the list’ning street. 
Ye rigid Christians, formally severe, 

Blind to his charities, his oaths you hear ; 
Observe his virtues: Calumny must own 

A noble soul is in his actions shown : 

Tho’ dark this bright original you paint, 

I’d rather bea * * * than a saint. 

Excuse me, Catcott, if from you I stray, 

The Muse will go where Merit leads the way : 
The owls of learning may admire the night, 
But * * * shines with Reason’s glowing light. 
Still admonition presses to my pen, 

The infant muse would give advice to men. 
But what avails it, since the man I blame 
Owns no superior in the paths of fame? 

In springs, in mountains, stratas, mines, and rocks, 
Catcott is every notion orthodox. 

If to think otherwise you claim pretence, 

You ’re a detested heretic in sense. 

But oh! how lofty your ideas roar, 

In showing wond’ring cits the fossile store ! 


1 Renounce is written over the first two words of this line: 
which is the true meaning is uncertain, both being in his own 
handwriting, and uncancelled.—SourHEy’s Edition. 
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The ladies are quite ravish’d, as he tells 

The short adventures of the pretty shells ; 

Miss Biddy sickens to indulge her touch, 

Madam more prudent thinks ’twould seem too much: 
The doors fly open, instantly he draws 

The sparry load, and—wonders of applause ; 
The full-dress’d lady sees with envying eye 

The sparkle of her diamond pendants die ; 

Sage Natural Philosophers adore 

The fossil whimseys of the numerous store. 

But see! the purple stream begins to play, 

To show how fountains climb the hilly way: 
Hark what a murmur echoes through the throng— 
Gods! that the pretty trifle should be wrong! 
Experience in the voice of Reason tells 

Above its surface water never swells. 

Where is the priestly soul of Catcott now? 

See what a triumph sits upon his brow ! 

And can the poor applause of things like these, 
Whose souls and sentiments are all disease, 

Raise little triumphs in a man like you, 

Catcott, the foremost of the judging few? 

So at Llewellin’s your great brother sits, 

The laughter of his tributary wits, 
Ruling the noisy multitude with ease, 
Empties his pint, and sputters his decrees. 


Dec. 20, 1769. 
Mr. Carcorr will be pleased to observe that tf 
admire many things in his learned Remarks. This 
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poem is an innocent effort of poetical vengeance, 
as Mr. Catcott has done me the honour to criticize 
my trifles. I have taken great poetical liberties, 
and what I dislike in verse possibly deserves my 
approbation in the plain prose of Truth.—The 
many admirers of Mr. Catcott may, on perusal of 
this, rank me as an enemy; but I am indifferent 
in all things—I value neither the praise nor the 


censure of the multitude. 


SENTIMENT. 1769. 


Sincr we can die but once, what matters it, 
If rope or garter, poison, pistol, sword, 
Slow-wasting sickness, or the sudden burst 

Of valve arterial in the noble parts, 

Curtail the miseries of human life ? 

Tho’ varied is the cause, the effect ’s the same; 
All to one common dissolution tends.’ 


1 Though it may not always be the, effect of infidel prin- 
ciples, to plunge the person who becomes unfortunately in- 
fected with them into an immediate course of flagrant and 
shameless depravity, they seldom fail to unhinge the mind, 
and render it the sport of some passion unfriendly to our 
happiness and prosperity. One of their first effects in Chat- 
terton was to render the idea of suicide familiar, and to dis- 
pose him to think lightly of the most sacred deposit with 
which man is intrusted by his Creator. It has been supposed 


THE DEFENCE. 


Dec. 25, 1769. 
No more, dear Smith, the hackneyed tale renew; 
I own their censure, I approve it too. 
For how can idiots, destitute of thought, 
Conceive, or estimate, but as they ’re taught? 
Say, can the satirizing pen of Shears, 
Exalt his name, or mutilate his ears ? 
None but a Lawrence can adorn his lays, 
Who ina quart of claret drinks his praise. 
Taylor repeats what Catcott told before, 
But lying Taylor is believed no more. 
If in myself I think my notion just, 
The Church and all her arguments are dust. 


Religion’s but Opinion’s bastard son, 

A perfect mystery, more than three in one. 
Tis fancy all, distempers of the mind ; 

Ag Education taught us, we’re inclined. 
Happy the man, whose reason bids him see 
Mankind are by the state of nature free ; 


that his violent death in London was the sudden and almost 
instant effect of extreme poverty and disappointment. It 
appears, however, that long before he left Bristol he had re- 
peatedly intimated his intention of putting an end to his 
existence.—Dr. GREGORY. 
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Who, thinking for himself, despises those 

That would upon his better sense impose ; 

Is to himself the minister of God, 

Nor dreads the path where Athanasius trod. 
Happy (if mortals can be) is the man, 

Who, not by priest but Reason, rules his span: 
Reason, to its possessor a sure guide, 

Reason, a thorn in Revelation’s side. 

If Reason fails, incapable to tread 

Thro’ gloomy Revelation’s thick’ning bed, 

On what authority the Church we own? 

How shall we worship deities unknown? 

Can the Eternal Justice pleas’d receive 

The prayers of those who, ignorant, believe ? 
Search the thick multitudes of evry sect, 

The Church supreme, with Whitfield’s new Elect ; 
No individual can their God define, 

No, not great Penny, in his nervous line. 

But why must Chatterton selected sit 

The butt of ev’ry critic’s little wit? 

Am I alone forever in a crime, 

Nonsense in prose, or blasphemy in rhyme ? 
All monosyllables a line appears? 

Is it not very often so in Shears? 

See gen’rous Eccas, length’ning out my praise, 
Enraptur’d with the music of my lays ; 

In all the arts of panegyric graced, 


The cream of modern literary taste. 


1 These lines are an evident imitation of Pope, even to the 
Dr. GREGORY. 


cadence of the verse. 


THE DEFENCE. 


Why, to be sure, the metaphoric line 
Has something sentimental, tender, fine ; 

But then how hobbling are the other two— 
There are some beauties, but they’re very few. 
Besides the author, ’faith ’tis something odd, 
Commends a reverential awe of God. ' 
Read but another fancy of his brain, 

He’s atheistical in every strain. 

Fallacious is the charge—'tis all a lie, 

As to my reason I can testify. 

I own a God, immortal, boundless, wise, 

Who bid our glories of Creation rise ; 

Who form’d his varied likeness in mankind, 
Cent’ring his many wonders in the mind ; 
Who saw religion, a fantastic night, 

But gave us reason to obtain the light. 
Indulgent Whitfield scruples not to say, 

He only can direct to heaven’s highway ; 
While bishops, with as much vehemence tell, 
All sects! heterodox are food for hell. 

Why then, dear Smith, since doctors disagree, 
Their notions are not oracles to me: 

What I think right I ever will pursue, 


And leave you liberty to do so too.” 


1‘Sorts’ is written under ‘sects’; both in the author’s 
handwriting, and uncancelled. 

2 Setting aside the opinions of those uncharitable biogra- 
phers whose imaginations have conducted Chatterton to the 
gibbet, it may be owned that his unformed character exhib- 
ited strong and conflicting elements of good and evil. Even 
the momentary project of the infidel boy to become a meth- 


A BURLESQUE CANTATA. 


RECITATIVE. 

Moun ep aloft in Bristol’s narrow streets, 
Where pride and luxury with meanness meets, 
A sturdy collier prest the empty sack, 

A troop of thousands swarming on his back ; 
When sudden to his rapt extatie view 

Rose the brown beauties of his red-hair’d Sue. 
Music spontaneous echoed from his tongue, 
And thus the lover rather bawl’d than sung. 


AIR. 


Zaunds! Pri’thee, pretty Zue, is it thee! 


. 


Odzookers I mun have a kiss. 
A sweetheart should always be free, 
I whope. you wunt take it amiss. 


odist preacher, betrays an obliquity of design, and a contempt 
of human credulity, that is not very amiable. But had he 
been spared, his pride and ambition would have come to 
flow in proper channels ; his understanding would have 
taught him the practical value of truth and the dignity of 
virtue, and he would have despised artifice when he had felt 
the strength and security of wisdom.—CAMPBELL. 


bo 


SONG. ] 


Thy peepers are blacker than caul, 
Thy carcase is sound as a sack, 

Thy visage is whiter than ball, 
Odzookers I mun have a smack ! 


RECITATIVE. 


The swain descending, in his raptured arms 
Held fast the goddess, and despoiled her charms. 
Whilst lock’d in Cupid’s amorous embrace, 
His jetty skinnis met her red bronz‘d ONG SH 

It seem’d the sun when labouring in eclipse. 
And on her nose he stamp’d his sable lips, 


Pienedortete et. eee 


SONG. 
FANNY OF THE HILL.A 1770. 


Ir gentle Love’s immortal fire 
Could animate the quill, 

Soon should the rapture-speaking lyre 
Sing Fanny of the Hill. 


1 Miss F. B * * *, on Redcliff Hill, Bristol. 
The name of Fanny which was first written, was after- 
wards cancelled, and that of Betsy substituted in its stead; 


but for what reason was best known to the author. 
SourHEyY’s Edition. 


Possest with fame or fortune, friend or w 
But think it happiness-—we want no more. 
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My panting heart incessant moves, 
No interval ’tis still ; 

And all my ravish’d nature loves 
Sweet Fanny of the Hill. 


Her dying soft expressive eye, 
Her elegance must kill ; 

Ye Gods! how many thousands die 
For Fanny of the Hill. 


A love-taught tongue, angelic air, 
A sentiment, a skill 
In all the graces of the fair, 


Mark Fanny of the Hill. 


Thou mighty Power, eternal Fate, 
My happiness to fill, 

O! bless a wretched lover’s state 
With Fanny of the Hill. 


HAPPINESS. 


SINCE happiness was not ordain’d for man, 
Let’s make ourselves as easy as we can ; 


e 


HAPPINESS. 


Hail, Revelation! sphere-envelop’d dame, 
To some divinity, to most a name, 

Reason’s dark-lantern, superstition’s sun, 
Whose cause mysterious and effect are one— 
From thee, ideal bliss we only trace, 

Fair as Ambition’s dream, or Beauty’s face, 
But, in reality, as shadowy found 

As seeming truth in twisted mysteries bound. 
What little rest from over-anxious care 

The lords of Nature are design’d to share, 
To wanton whim and prejudice we owe. 
Opinion is the only God we know. 

Our furthest wish, the Deity we fear 

In diff’rent subjects, differently appear. 
Where ’s the foundation of religion plac’d ? 
On every individual’s fickle taste. 

The narrow. way the priest-rid mortals tread, 
By superstitious prejudice misled.— 


This passage leads to heaven—yet, strange to 


tell! 
Another’s conscience finds it lead to hell. 
Conscience, the soul-camelion’s varying hue, 
Reflects all notions, to no notion true.— 
The bloody son of Jesse, when he saw 
The mystic priesthood kept the Jews in awe, 
He made himself an ephod to his mind, 


And sought the Lord, and always found him 


kind : 
Jn murder, horrid cruelty, and lust, 
The Lord was with him, and his actions just. 
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Priestcraft ! thou universal blind of all, 

Thou idol, at whose feet all nations fall ; 
Father of misery, origin of sin, 

Whose first existence did with fear begin ; 
Still sparing deal thy seeming blessings out, 
Veil thy Elysium with a cloud of doubt— 
Since present blessings in possession cloy, 
Bid hope in future worlds expect the joy ; 

Or, if thy sons the airy phantoms slight, 

And dawning Reason would direct them right, 
Some glittering trifle to their optics hold ; 
Perhaps they ’ll think the glaring spangle gold, 
And, madded in the search of coins and toys, 
Eager pursue the momentary joys. 


Mercator worships Mammon, and adores 
No other deity but gold and w 
Catcott is very fond of talk and fame— 


es. 


His wish a perpetuity of name ; 
Which to procure, a pewter altar’s made, 
To bear his name and signify his trade ; 

In pomp burlesqued the rising spire to head, 
To tell futurity a pewterer’s dead. 
Incomparable Catcott, still pursue 

The seeming happiness thou hast in view : 
Unfinish’d chimneys, gaping spires complete, 
Eternal fame on oval dishes beat; 

Ride four-inch bridges, clouded turrets climb, 
And bravely die—to live in after time. 
Horrid idea! if on rolls of fame 


HAPPINESS. 


The twentieth century only find thy name. 

Unnoticed this in prose or tagging flower, 

He left his dinner to ascend the tower. 

Then, what avails thy anxious spitting pain ? 

Thy laugh-provoking labours are in vain. 

On matrimonial pewter set thy hand ; 

Hammer with evry power thou canst com- 
mand ; 

Stamp thy whole self, original as ’tis, 

To propagate thy whimseys, name, and phiz— 

Then, when the tottering spires or chimneys 
fall, 

A Catcott shall remain admired by all. 


Eudo, who has some trifling couplets writ, 


Is only happy when he’s thought a wit 

Thinks ve more judgment than the whole 
Reviews, 

Because I always compliment his muse. 

If any mildly would reprove his faults, 

They’re critics envy-sicken’d at his thoughts. 

To me he flies, his best-beloved friend, 

Reads me asleep, then wakes me to commend. 


Say, sages—if not sleep-charmed by the rhyme, 
Is flattery, much-lov’d flattery, any crime ? 
Shall dragon Satire exercise his sting, 
And not insinuating Flattery sing ? 

Is it more noble to torment than please ? 
How ill that thought with rectitude agrees ! 


ho 
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TUE Come to my pen, companion of the lay, 
And speak of worth where merit cannot say ; 


Ha | Let lazy Barton undistinguish’d snore, 


Nor lash his generosity to Hoare ; 


Praise him for sermons of his curate bought, 
i His easy flow of words, his depth of thought ; 
Ta i) “6 : St c ri 

Wl His active spirit, ever in display, 


His great devotion when he drawls to pray ; 


His sainted soul distinguishably seen, 
With all the virtues of a modern dean. 


Varo, a genius of peculiar taste, 


His misery in his happiness is plac’d ; 
When in soft calm the waves of Fortune roll, 


A tempest of reflection storms the soul ; 


But what would make another man distrest, 


Gives him tranquillity and thoughtless rest : 


No disappointment can his peace invade, 
Superior to all troubles not self-made— 
This character let gray Oxonians scan, 
And tell me of what species he’s a man. 
it Or be it by young Yeatman criticized, 
Who damns good English if not Latinized. 
In Aristotle’s scale the Muse he weighs, 
And damps her little fire with copied lays ! 
Vers’d in the mystic learning of the schools, 
al He rings bob-majors by Leibnitzian rules. 


Pulvis, whose knowledge centres in degrees, 


* 
Is never happy but when taking fees. 


HAPPINESS. 


Blest with a bushy wig and solemn grace, 
Catcott admires him for a fossile face. 


When first his farce of countenance began, 
Ere the soft down had mark’d him almost man, 
A solemn dulness occupied his eyes, 

And the fond mother thought him wondrous wise ;— 
But little had she read in Nature’s book, 
That fools assume a philosophic look. 


O Education, ever in the wrong, 

To thee the curses of mankind belong ; 

Thou first great author of our future state, 
Chief source of our religion, passions, fate: 

On every atom of the Doctor’s frame 

Nature has stamp’d the pedant with his name ; 
But thou hast made him (ever wast thou blind) 
A licens’d butcher of the human kind. 


Mould’ring in dust the fair Lavinia lies ; 

Death and our Doctor clos’d her sparkling eyes. 
O all ye Powers, the guardians of the world! 
Where is the useless bolt of vengeance hurl’d’? 
Say, shall this leaden sword of plague prevail, 
And kill the mighty where the mighty fail! 

Let the red bolus tremble o’er his head, 

And with his cordial julep strike him dead. 


But to return—in this wide sea of thought, . 
How shall we steer our notions as we ought ? 
VOL. I. 9 
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Content is happiness, as sages say 
But what’s content? ‘The trifle of a day. 
Then, friend, let inclination be thy guide, 
Nor be by superstition led aside. 

The saint and sinner, fool and wise attain 
An equal share of easiness and pain. 


THE WHORE OF BABYLON? 


BOOK THE FIRST. 


NewtTon,? accept the tribute of a line 

From one whose humble genius honours thine. 
Mysterious shall thy mazy numbers seem, 

To give thee matter for a future dream. 

Thy happy talents, meanings to untie, 

My vacancy of meaning may supply ; 


1 When or how Chatterton was unfortunate enough to re- 
ceive a tincture of infidelity, we are not informed. Early in 
the year 1769, it appears from a poem on “ Happiness,” 
addressed to Mr. Catcott, that he had drunk deeply of the 
poisoned spring. And in the conclusion of a letter to the 
same gentleman, after he left Bristol, he expresses himself, 
‘Heaven send you the comforts of Christianity; I request 
them not, for I am no Christian..”,—Dr. GREGORY. 

2 The reader will remark that a considerable portion of the 
following Poem has already appeared in the “ Kew Gardens.” 
See ante, page 31. The circumstance has been referred to in 
the Life. 

3 Dr. Newton, then Bishop of Bristol. 
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And where the Muse is witty in a dash, 

Thy explanations may enforce the lash: 

How shall the line, grown servile in respect, 
To North or Sandwich infamy direct ? 

Unless a wise e/ipsis intervene, 

How shall I satirize the sleepy Dean ? + 
Perhaps the Muse might fortunately strike 

A highly finish’d picture very like, 

But deans are all so lazy, dull, and fat, 

None could be certain worthy Barton sat. 
Come then, my Newton, leave the musty lines 
Where Revelation’s farthing candle shines, 

In search of hidden truths let others go— 

Be thou the fiddle to my puppet-show. 

What are these hidden truths but secret lies, 
Which from diseas’d imaginations rise ? 

What if our politicians should succeed 

In fixing up the ministerial creed, 

Who could such golden arguments refuse 
Which.melts and proselytes the harden’d Jews ? 
When universal reformation bribes 

With words and wealthy metaphors the tribes, 
To empty pews the brawny chaplain swears, 
Whilst none but trembling superstition hears. 
When ministers with sacerdotal hands 

Baptize the flock in streams of golden sands, 
Through ewry town conversion wings her way, 
And conscience is a prostitute for pay. 


1 Dr. Barton, Dean of Bristol. 
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Faith removes mountains, like a modern dean ; 
Faith can see virtues which were never seen. 
Our pious ministry this sentence quote, 

To prove their instrument’s superior vote, 
Whilst Luttrell, happy in his lordship’s voice, 
Bids faith persuade us ’tis the people’s choice. 
This mountain of objections to remove, 

This knotty, rotten argument to prove, 

aith insufficient, Newton caught the pen, 

And show’d by demonstration, one was ten. 
What boots it if he reason’d right or-no, 

’Twas orthodox—the Thane + would have it so. 
And who shall doubts and false conclusions draw 
Against the inquisitions of the law, 

With jailers, chains, and pillories must plead, 
And Mansfield’s conscience settle right his creed. 
Is Mansfield’s conscience then, will Reason cry, 
A standard block to dress our notions by ? 
Why what a blunder has the fool let fall, 

That Mansfield has no conscience, none at all. 
Pardon me, Freedom! this and something more 
The knowing writer might have known before ; 
But bred in Bristol’s mercenary cell, 

Compell’d in scenes of avarice to dwell, 

What gen’rous passion can refine my breast ? 
What besides interest has my mind possest ? 
And should a gabbling truth like this be told 
By me instructed, here to slave for gold, 


1 Lord Bute. 
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My prudent neighbours (who can read) would see 
Another Savage’ to be starved in me. 
Faith is a pow’rful virtue ev’ rywhere : 
By this once Bristol drest, for Cato, Clare ; 
But now the blockheads grumble, Nugent’s made 
Lord of their choice, he being lord of trade. 
They baw!d for Clare when little in their eyes, 
But cannot to the titled villain rise. 
This state credulity, a bait for fools, 
Employs his lordship’s literary tools. 
Murphy, a bishop of the chosen sect, 
A ruling pastor of the lord’s elect, 
Keeps journals, posts, and magazines in awe, 
And parcels out his daily statute law. 
Would you the bard’s veracity dispute ? 
He borrows persecution’s scourge from Bute, 
An excommunication satire writes, 
And the slow mischief trifles till it bites. 
This faith, a subject for a longer theme, 
Is not the substance of a waking dream ; 
Though blind and dubious to behold the right, 
Its optics mourn a fixed Egyptian night. 
Yet things unseen are seen so very clear, 
She knew fresh muster must begin the year; 
She knows that North, by Bute and conscience led, 
Will hold his honours till his favour’s dead ; 
She knows that Martin, ere he can be great, 
Must practise at the target of the state : 
1 The unfortunate poet. Chatterton’s comparison was pro- 
phetic. 
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If then his erring pistol should not kill, 
Why Martin must remain a traitor still. 

His gracious mistress, gen’rous to the brave, 
Will not neglect the necessary knave ; 

Since pious Chudleigh is become her grace, 
Martin turns rump, to occupy her place. 
Say, Rigby, in the honours of the door 

How properly a knave succeeds a whore. 
She knows the subject almost slipt my quill, 
Lost in that pistol of a woman’s will; 

She knows when Bute would exercise his rod, 
The worthiest of the worthy sons of God. 
But (say the critics) this is saying much, 
The Scriptures tell us peacemakers are such. 
Who can dispute his title, who deny 

What taxes and oppression justify ? 

Who of the Thane’s beatitude can doubt ? 


Oh! was but North as sure of being out : 


And, (as I end whatever I begin,) 

Was Chatham but as sure of being in. 

But foster child of Fate, dear to a dame, 
Whom satire freely would, but dare not name. 
Ye plodding barristers, who hunt a flaw, 

What mischief would you from the sentence draw. 
Tremble and stand attentive as a dean, 

Know royal favour is the thing I mean. 

To sport with royalty the muse forbears, 

And kindly takes compassion on my ears. 
When once Shibbeard in glorious triumph stood 


Upon a rostrum of distinguish’d wood, 
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Who then withheld his guinea or his praise, 
Or envied him his crown of English bays ? 
But now Modestus, truant to the cause, 
Assists the pioneers who sap the laws, 
Wreaths infamy around a sinking pen, 
Who could withhold the pillory again. 

But lifted into notice, by the eyes 

Of one whose optics always set to rise,— 
Forgive a pun, ye Rationals, forgive 

A flighty youth as yet unlearn’d to live. 
When I have conn’d each sage’s musty rule, 
I may with greater reason play the fool. 
Burgum and J, in ancient lore untaught, 
Are always, with our nature, in a fault : 


Though Camplin would instruct us in the part 
fo) E >) 


Our stubborn morals would not err by art. 
Having in various starts from order stray’d, 
We'll call imagination to our aid. 

See Lute astride upon a wrinkled hag, 

His hand replenish’d with an open’d bag, 


Whence fly the ghosts of taxes and supplies, 


The sales of places and the last excise. 
Upon the ground in seemly order laid 
The Stuarts stretch’d the majesty of plaid. 


Rich with the peer, dependance bow’d the head, 


And saw their hopes arising from the dead ; 


His countrymen were muster’d into place, 
And a Scotch piper was above his grace. 
But say, Astrologers, could this be strange, 


The lord of the ascendant ruled the change 


coher) 
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And music, whether bagpipes, fiddles, drums, 
All which is sense as meaning overcomes ? 

So now this universal fav’rite Scot 

His former native poverty forgot, 

The highest member of the car of state, 

Where well he plays at blindman’s buff with fate. 
If Fortune condescends to bless his play, 

And drop a rich havannah in his way, 

He keeps it with intention to release 

All conquest at the gen’ral day of peace. 

When first and foremost to divide the spoil, 
Some millions down might satisfy his toil: 

To guide the car of war he fancied not 

Where honour, and not money, could be got. 
The Scots have tender honours to a man ; 
Honour’s the tie that bundles up the clan. 

They want one requisite to be divine, 

One requisite in which all others shine. 

They’re very poor; then who can blame the hand 
Who polishes by wealth his native land? 

And to complete the worth possess’d before, 
Gives ev’ry Scotchman one perfection more, 
Nobly bestows the infamy of place, 

And Campbell struts about in doubled lace. 

Who says Bute barters place, and nobly sold 
His king, his union’d countrymen, for gold ? 
When ministerial hirelings proofs defy, 

If Musgrave cannot prove it, how can I? 

No facts unwarranted shall soil my quill, 

Suffice it there’s a strong suspicion still. 
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When Bute the iron rod of favour shook, 

And bore his haughty passions in his look, 

Nor yet contented with his boundless sway, 

Which all perforce must outwardly obey, 

He sought to throw his chain upon the mind, 

Nor would he leave conjectures unconfin’d ; 

We saw his measures wrong, and yet in spite 

Of reason we must think these measures right : 

Whilst curb’d and check’d by his imperious reign, 

We must be satisfied, and not complain. 

Complaints are libels, as the present age 

Are all instructed by a law-wise sage, 

Who, happy in his eloquence and fees, 

Advances to preferment by degrees; 

Trembles to think of such a daring step, 

As from a tool to Chancellor to leap : 

But lest his prudence should the law disgrace, 

He keeps a longing eye upon the mace. 

Whilst Bute was suffer’d to pursue his plan, 

And ruin freedom as he rais’d his clan, 

Could not his pride, his universal pride, 

With working undisturb’d be satisfied ? 

But when we saw the villainy and fraud, 

What conscience but a Scotchman’s could ap- 
plaud? 

But yet ’twas nothing cheating in our sight, 

We should have humm’d ourselves and thought 
them right. 

This faith, establish’d by the mighty Thane, 

Will long outlive that system of the Dane: 
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This faith—but now the number must be brief, 
All human things are center’d in belief ; 

And (or the philosophic sages dream) 

Nothing is really so as it may seem. 


a Faith is a glass to rectify our sight, 
And teach us to distinguish wrong from right: 


By this corrected Bute appears a Pitt, 


And candour marks the lines which Murphy writ. 


Then let this faith support our ruin’d cause, 


And give us back our liberties and laws. 


No more complain of fav’rites made by lust, 


No more think Chatham’s patriot reasons just, 


But let the Babylonish harlot see 
Fy b] 


You to her Baal bow the humble knee. 


Lost in the praises of the fav’rite Scot, 
My better theme, my Newton, was forgot. 


Blest with a pregnant wit, and never known 


To boast of one impertinence his own, 


He warp’d his vanity to serve his God, 
And in the paths of pious fathers trod. 
Though genius might have started something new, 
He honour’d lawn, and prov’d his scripture true ; 
No literary worth presum’d upon, 
He wrote the understrapper of St. John, 
Unravell’d ev’ry mystic simile, 

i Rich in the faith, and fanciful as me ; 

| | Pull’d Revelation’s sacred robes aside, 

: BA || And saw what priestly modesty should hide ; 


| Then seiz’d the pen, and with a good intent, 


Rice, Sine eae 
,Discover’d hidden meanings never meant. 
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The reader who, in carnal notions bred, 
Has Athanasius without rev’rence read, 
Will make a scurvy kind of lenten-feast 
Upon the tortur’d offals of the beast : 
3ut if in happy superstition taught, 

He never once presum’d to doubt in thought 
Like Catcott, lost in prejudice and pride, 
He takes the literal meaning for his guide. 
Let him read Newton, and his bill of fare 


What prophecies unprophesied are there! 


we 


In explanation he’s so justly skill’d, 

The pseudo-prophet’s mys’tries are fulfill’d ; 
No superficial reasons have disgraced 

The worthy prelate’s sacerdotal taste ; 

No flaming arguments he holds in view, 

Like Camplin he affirms it, and ’tis true. 
Faith, Newton, is the tott’ring ehurehman’s crutch, 
On which our blest religion builds so much ; 
Thy fame would feel the loss of this support, 
As much as Sawny’s instruments at court : 
For secret services, without a name, 

And myst’ries in religion are the same. 

But to return to state, from whence the muse 
In wild digression smaller themes pursues, 
And rambling from his grace’s magic rod, 
Descends to lash the ministers of God. 

Both are adventures perilous and hard, 

And often bring destruction on the bard ; 
For priests and hirelings, ministers of state, 
Ave priests in love, infernals in their hate. 
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The church, no theme for satire, scorns the lash, 
And will not suffer scandal in a dash. 

Not Bute, so tender in his spotless fame; 

Not Bute, so careful of his lady’s name. 

Has sable lost its virtue? will the bell 

No longer send a straying sprite to hell ? 

Since souls, when animate with life, are sold 
For benefices, bishoprics, and gold ; 

Since mitres, nightly laid upon the breast, 

Can charm the nightmare, conscience, into rest, 
And learn’d exorcists very lately made 
Greater improvements in the living trade ; 
Since Warburton (of whom in future rhymes) 
Tas settled reformation on the times, 

Whilst from the teeming press his numbers fly, 
And, like his reasons, just exist and die ; 

Since in the steps of clerical degree 

All through the telescope of fancy see ; 

Though fancy under reason’s lash may fall, 
Yet fancy in religion’s all in all. 

Amongst the cassock’d worthies is there one 
Who has the conscience to be Freedom’s son ? 
Horne, patriotic Horne, will join the cause, 
And tread on mitres to procure applause. 
Prepare thy book, and sacerdotal dress, 

To lay a walking spirit of the press, 

Who knocks at midnight at his lordship’s door, 
And roars in hollow voice, a hundred more. 

A hundred more—his rising lordship cries, 
Astonishment and terror in his eyes: 
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A hundred more—by G—d, I won’t comply : 
Give, quoth the voice, Pll raise a hue and cry ; 
In a wrong scent the leading beagle’s gone, 
Your interrupted measures may go on; 

Grant what I ask, I’ll witness to the Thane 
I’m not another Fanny of Cock-lane. 

Enough, says Mungo, reassume the quill, 

And what I ean afford to give I will. 

When Bute, the ministry, and people’s head 
With royal favour pension’d Johnson dead, 
The muse in undeserv’d oblivion sunk, 

Was read no longer, and the man was drunk. 
Some blockhead, ever envious of his fame, 
Massacred Shakspeare in the doctor’s name: 
The pulpit saw the cheat, and wonder’d not— 
Death is of all mortality the lot. 

Kenrick had wrote his elegy, and penn’d 

A piece of decent praise for such a friend ; 
And universal catcalls testified 

How mourn’d the critics when the genius died. 
But now, though strange the fact to deists seem, 
His ghost is risen in a venal theme ! 

And emulation madden’d all the Row, 

To catch the strains which from a spectre flow, 
And print the reason of a bard deceas’d 

Who once gave all the town a weekly feast. 
As beer to ev’ry drinking purpose dead, 

Is to a wondrous metamorphose led, 

And open’d to the action of the winds, 

In vinegar a resurrection finds, 
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His genius dead, and decently interr’d, 
The clam’rous noise of duns sonorous heard, 
Tower’d into life, assum’d the heavy pen, 
And saw existence for an hour again, 
Scatter’d his thoughts spontaneous from his brain, 
And proved we had no reason to complain ; 
Whilst from his fancy figures budded out, 
As hair on humid carcases will sprout. 
Horne set this restless shallow spirit still, 
And from his venal fingers snatch’d the quill. 
If in defiance of the priestly word 
He still will scribble learnedly absurd, 
North is superior in a potent charm 
To lay the terrors of a false alarm. 
Another hundred added to his five 
No longer is the stumbling-block alive ; 
Fix’d in his chair, contented and at home, 
The busy rambler will no longer roam ; 
Releas’d from servitude, (such ’tis to think,) 
He'll prove it perfect happiness to drink ; 
Once, (let the lovers of Irene weep,) 
He thought it perfect happiness to sleep : 
Irene, perfect composition, came 
To give us happiness, the author fame ; 
A snore was much more grateful than a clap, 
And box, pit, gallery, own’d it in a nap. 
Hail, Johnson, chief of bards! thy rigid laws 
Bestow’d due praise, and critics snor’d applause.' 
1 Long before the fame of Chatterton had gone abroad, the 
verses which appeared with his name in the magazines, and 
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If from the humblest station in a place, 


By writers fix’d eternal in disgrace, 


with a brief account of the obscurity of his birth, and his 
entire deprivation of literary instruction, had inspired my 
youthful mind with conviction of the magnitude of his ge- 
nius, so finely of late years eulogized by Coleridge. Soon 
after the volume above mentioned appeared, I spoke of its 
author to Dr. Johnson with the warmest tribute of my admi- 
ration; but he would not hear me on the subject, exclaiming 
“Pho, child ! don’t talk to me of the powers of a vulgar, 
uneducated stripling. He may be another Stephen Duck. It 
may be extraordinary to do such things as he did, with means 
so slender; but what did Stephen Duck do, what could Chat- 
terton do, which, abstracted from the recollection of his situ- 
ation, can be worth the attention of learning and taste? 
Neither of them had opportunities of enlarging their stock of 
ideas. No man can coin guineas, but in proportion as he 
has gold.” 

Though Chatterton had been long dead when Johnson be- 
“Lives of the Poets,”—though Chatterton’s poems 


gan his 
h their contents had 


had been long before the world,—thoug 
engaged the literati of the nation in controversy; yet would 
not Johnson allow Chatterton a place in those volumes in 
which Pomfret and Yalden were admitted. So invincible 
were his grudging and surly prejudices—enduring long- 
and contemporary genius not at all. 


deceased genius but ill, 
rton’s writ- 


That Cowper also had paid no attention to Chatte 
ings, “of which all Britain rung from side to side,” appears 
from his assertion that Burns, whose beautiful compositions 
seem to have been forced upon his notice, was the only poet 
se compositions stood in no need of 


since Prior’s time wh 
f birth and educa- 


allowance from the recollected obscurity 0 
He must have heard of Chatterton, and if he wanted 


tion. 
he had no right 


all generous curiosity to look into his verses, 
to make such an assertion, disgraceful to himself, and unjust 
to the greatest genius, his early extinction considered, which 


perhaps the world ever produced.—ANNA SEWARD. 
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Long in the literary world unknown 

g y 

To all but scribbling blockheads of its own 
oO 4 


That Dr. Johnson, however, was not uninterested in the 
discussion respecting the authenticity of the Rowley poems, 
will appear from the following extract from his life by Bos- 
well. 

“On Monday, April 29th, Johnson and I made an excursion 
to Bristol, where I was entertained by seeing him inquire, 
upon the spot, into the authenticity of Rowley’s poetry, as I 
had seen him inquire, upon the spot, into the authenticity of 
Ossian’s poetry. George Catcott, the pewterer, who was as 
zealous for Rowley as Dr. Hugh Blair was for Ossian, (I trust 
my reverend friend will excuse the comparison,) attended us 
at our inn, and with a triumphant air of lively simplicity 
cried out, ‘I’ll make Dr. Johnson a convert.’ Dr. Johnson, 
at his desire, read aloud some of Chatterton’s fabricated 
verses, while Catcott stood at the back of his chair, moving 
himself like a pendulum, and beating time with his feet, and 
now and then looking into Dr. Johnson’s face, wondering 
that he was not yet convinced. We called on Mr. Barrett, 
the surgeon, and saw some of the originals, as they were 
called, which were executed very artificially; but from a 
careful inspection of them, and a consideration of the cir- 
cumstances with which they were attended, we were quite 
satisfied of the imposture, which indeed has been clearly de- 
monstrated, from internal evidence, by several able critics.— 
Honest Catcott seemed to pay no attention whatever to any 
objections, but insisted, as an end of all controversy, that we 
should go withhim to the tower of the church of St. Mary 
Redcliff, and ‘ view with our own eyes,’ the ancient chest, in 
which the ancient manuscripts were found. To this Dr. 
Johnson good-naturedly agreed; and though troubled with 
a shortness of breathing, laboured up a long flight of steps, 
till we came to the place where the wonderful chest stood. 
‘ There,’ said Catcott, with a bouncing, confident credulity, 
‘there is the very chest itself.’ After this ocwlar demonstra- 
tion there was no more to be said. He brought to my recol- 
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Then only introduc’d (unhappy fate) 

The subject of a satire’s deadly hate ; 

Whilst equally the butt of ridicule, 

The town was dirty, and the bard a fool. 

If from this place, where catamites are found 

To swarm like Scotchmen Sawney’s shade around, 
I may presume to exercise the pen, 

And write a greeting to the best of men ; 

Health is the ruling minister I send, 

Nor has the minister a better friend: 

Greater perhaps in titles, pensions, place, 

He inconsiderately prefers his Grace. 

Ah, North! a humbler bard is better far— 
Friendship was never found near Grafton’s star 5 
3ishops are not by office orthodox ; 

Who’d wear a title when they’d titled Fox? 

Nor does the honorary shame stop here 
Have we not Weymouth, Barrington, and Clare ? 
If noble murders, as in tale we’re told, 

Made heroes of the ministers of old ; 

If noble murders, Barrington’s divine, 


His merit claims the laureated line: 


lection a Scotch Highlander, a man-of learning too, and who 
had seen the world, attesting and at the same time giving his 
reasons for the authenticity of Fingal: ‘I have heard all 
that poem when I was young.’ ‘ Have you, sir ¢ Pray what 
have you heard?’ ‘Ihave heard Ossian, Oscar, and every 
one of them.’ 

“ Johnson said of Chatterton, ‘this is the most extraordi- 
nary young man that has encountered my knowledge. It is 
wonderful how the whelp has written such things.’ ’’—Bos- 
WELL’s Johnson. 


waste 1, 10 
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Let officers of train bands wisely try 
To save the blood of citizens, and fly. 
When some bold urchin beats his drum in sport, 
Our tragic trumpets entertain the court ; 

The captain flies thro’ ev’ry street in town, 

And safe from dangers wears his: civie crown ; 
Our noble secretary scorn’d to run, 

But with his magic wand discharg’d his gun: 

I leave him to the comforts of his breast, 

And midnight ghosts to howl him into rest. 
Health to the instruments of Bute, the tool 
Who with the little vulgar seems to rule! 

But since the wiser maxims of the age 

Mark for a Neddy Ptolemy the sage, 

Since Newton and Copernicus have taught 

Our blundering senses are alone in fault, 

The wise look further, and the wise can see 

The hand of Sawney actuating thee ; 

The clock-work of thy conscience turns about, 
Just as his mandates wind thee in and out. 

By his political machine my rhymes 

Conceive an estimation of the times, 

And as the wheels of state in measures move, 
See how time passes in the world above, 

While tott’ring on the slipp’ry age ef doubt 

Sir Fletcher sees his train bands flying out, 
Thinks the minority, acquiring state, 

Will undergo a change, and soon be great. 
North issues out his hundred to the crew, 

Who catch the atoms of the golden dew. 
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The etiquette of wise Sir Robert takes 

The doubtful, stands resolv’d, and one forsakes. 
He shackles ev’ry vote in golden chains, 

And Johnson in his list of slaves maintains. 
Rest, Johnson, hapless spirit, rest and drink, 

No more defile thy claret-glass with ink, 

In quiet sleep repose thy heavy head, 
Administration will defend thy fame, 

And pensions add importance to thy name : 
When sovereign judgment owns thy work divine, 
And ew’ry writer of reviews is thine, 

Let busy Kenrick vent his little spleen, 

And spit his venom in a magazine. 

Health to the minister! nor will I dare 

To pour out flatt’ry in his noble ear: 

His virtue, stoically great, disdains 

Smooth adulation’s entertaining strains, 

And, red with virgin modesty, withdraws 

From wondering crowds and murmurs of applause. 
Here let no disappointed rhymer say, 

Because his virtue shuns the glare of day, 

And, like the conscience of a Bristol dean, 

Is never by the subtlest optic seen, 

That virtue is with North a priestish jest, 

By which a mere nonentity ’s exprest. 
No—North is strictly virtuous, pious, wise, 

As ey’ry pension’d Johnson testifies. 

But, reader, 1 had rather you should see 

His virtues in another than in me. 
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Bear witness, Bristol, nobly prove that J, 
From thee or North was never paid to lie. 
Health to the minister! his vices known, 

(As every lord has vices of his own, 

And all who wear a title think to shine 

In forging follies foreign to his line)— 

His vices shall employ my ablest pen, 

And mark him out a miracle of men. 

Then let the muse the lashing strain begin, 
And mark repentance upon every sin. 

Why this recoil? and will the dauntless muse 
To lash a minister of state refuse ? 

What! is his soul so black thou canst not find 
Aught like a human virtue in his mind ? 
Then draw him so, and to the public tell 
Who owns this representative of hell. 
Administration lifts her iron chain, 

And Truth must abdicate her lawful strain. 
Oh Prudence! if by friends or counsel sway’d 
I had thy saving institutes obey’d, 

And, lost to every love but love of self, 

A wretch like Harris living but in pelf, 

Then happy in a coach or turtle feast, 

I might have been an alderman at least. 

Sage are the arguments by which I’m taught 
To curb the wild excursive flights of thought. 
Let Harris wear his self-sufficient air, 

Nor dare remark, for Harris is a mayor ; 

If Catcott’s flimsy system can’t be prov’d, 
Let it alone, for Catcott ’s much belov’d. 


THE 


OF 


WHORE BABYLON. 


If B—ry? bought a Bacon for a Strange, 
The man has credit, and is great on ’Change. 
If Camplin ungrammatically spoke, 

"Tis dang’rous on such men to pass a joke. 

If you from satire can withhold the line, 

At every public hall perhaps you'll dine. 

I must confess, rejoins a prudent sage, 

You're really something clever for your age : 
Your lines have sentiment, and now and then 
A lash of satire stumbles from your pen. 

But ah! that satire is a dangerous thing, 
And often wounds the writer with its sting 
Your infant muse should sport with other toys, 
Men will not bear the ridicule of boys. 

Some of the aldermen, (for some indeed 

For want of education cannot read, 

And those who can, when they aloud rehearse 
What Fowler, happy genius, titles verse, 

To spin the strains sonorous thro’ the nose, 
The reader cannot call it verse or prose) — 
Some of the aldermen may take offence 

At my maintaining them devoid of sense ; 
And if you touch their aldermanic pride, 

Bid dark reflection tell how Savage died. 
Besides the town, the sober honest town, 
Gives virtue her desert, and vice her frown ; 
Bids censure brand with infamy your name— 
I, even J, must think you are to blame. 


1 Burgum, in Kew Gardens. 
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Is there a street within this spacious place 

That boasts the happiness of one fair face, 
Where conversation does not turn on you, 
Blaming your wild amours, your morals too? 
Oaths, sacred and tremendous oaths you swear, 
Oaths that might shock a Luttrell’s soul to hear ; 
These very oaths, as if a thing of joke, 

Made to betray, intended to be broke, 

Whilst the too tender and believing maid 
(Remember pretty Fanny) is betray’d. 


Then your religion—ah! beware, beware, 


Although a deist is no monster here, 
Yet hide your tenets—priests are powerful: foes, 
And priesthood fetters justice by the nose. 
Think not the merit of a jingling song 

Can countenance the author’s acting wrong : 
Reform your manners, and with solemn air 
Hear Catcott bray, and Robins squeak in pray’r. 
Honour the scarlet robe, and let the quill 

Be silent when his worship eats his fill. 

regard thy int’rest, ever love thyself; 

tise into notice as you rise in pelf. 

The muses have no credit here, and fame 
Confines itself to the mercantile name. 

Then clip Imagination’s wine—be wise, 
And great in wealth, (to real greatness rise ;) 

Or if you must persist to sing and dream, 

Let only panegyric be your theme: 
Make North a Chatham, canonize his grace, 
And get a pension, or procure a place. 


THE WHORE OF BABYLON. 


Damn’d narrow notions ! tending to disgrace 
The boasted reason of the human race. 
Bristol may keep her prudent maxims still, 
But know, my saving friends, I never will. 
The composition of my soul is made 

Too great for servile, avaricious trade ; 
When raving in the lunacy of ink 

I catch the pen, and publish what I think. 
North is a creature, and the king’s misled ; 
Mansfield and Norton came as justice fled ; 
Few of our ministers are over wise :— 

Old Harpagon’s a cheat, and Taylor lies. 
When cooler judgment actuates my brain, 
My cooler judgment still approves the strain ; 
And if a horrid picture greets your view, 


There it continues still, if copied true. 


Though in the double infamy of lawn 
The future bishopric of Barton’s drawn, 
Protect me, fair ones, if I durst engage 
To serve ye in this catamitish age, 

To exercise a passion banish’d hence, 
And summon satire in to your defence. 
Woman, of ev’ry happiness the best, 

Is allmy heaven,—religion is a jest. 
Nor shall the muse in any future book 
With awe upon the chains of favour look : 
North shall in all his vices be display’d, 
And Warburton in lively pride array’d ; 
Sandwich shall undergo the healing lash, 


And read his character without a dash; 
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Mansfield, surrounded by his dogs of law, 

Shall see his picture drawn in ev ry flaw ; 

Luttrell (if satire can descend so low) 

Shall all his native little vices show ; 

And Grafton, tho’ prudentially resign’d, 

Shall view a striking copy of his mind; 

Whilst iron Justice, lifting up her scales, 

Shall weigh the Princess Dowager of Wales. 
Finis. Book the First. 


ELEGY 


ON THE DEATH OF MR. JOHN TANDEY, SENR. 


A sincere Christian Friend. He died 5th January, 1769, 
aged 76. 


T: 
YE virgins of the sacred choir, 
Awake the soul-dissolving lyre, 
Begin the mournful strain ; 
To deck the much-lov’d Zandey’s urn, 
Let the ‘poetic genius burn, 
And all Parnassus drain. 


Il. 
Ye ghosts! that leave the silent tomb, 
To wander in the midnight gloom, — 
Unseen by mortal eye ; 


ELEGY. 


Garlands of yew and cypress bring, 
Adorn his tomb, his praises sing, 
And swell the gen’ral sigh. 


its 
Ye wretches, who could scarcely save 
Your starving offspring from the grave, 
By God afflicted sore, 
Vent the big tear, the soul-felt sigh, 
And swell your meagre infant’s cry, 
For Tandey is no more. 


IV. 
To you his charity he dealt, 
His melting soul your mis’ries felt, 
And made your woes his own: 
A common friend to all mankind, 
His face the index of his mind, 
Where all the saint was shown. 


¥: 
In him the social virtues join’d, 
His judgment sound, his sense refin’d, 
His actions ever just— 
Who can suppress the rising sigh, 
To think such saint-like men must die, 
And mix with common dust. 


VI. 
Had virtue pow’r from death to save, 
The good man ne’er would see the grave, 
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But live immortal here: 
Hawksworth and Tandey are no more ; 
Lament, ye virtuous and ye poor, 

And drop the unfeigned tear. 


N. B.—The above-mentioned gentleman was a man of un- 
blemished character; and father-in-law to Mr. William Bar- 
rett, author of the History of Bristol; and lies interred in 
Redcliff church, in the same vault with Mr. Barrett’s wife.— 
The Elegy would have been inserted in one of the Bristol 
journals, but was suppressed at the particular request of Mr. 
Tandey’s eldest son.—Note by CHATTERTON. 


TO A FRIEND, 
ON HIS INTENDED MARRIAGE. 


I. 


MARRIAGE, dear M , 18 a serious thing ; 
"Tis proper every man should think it so: 
“Twill either ev’ry human blessing bring, 


Or load thee with a settlement of woe. 


II. 
Sometimes indeed it is a middle state, 
Neither supremely blest, nor deeply curst ; 
A stagnant pool of life; a dream of fate— 
In my opinion, of all states the worst. 


A FRIEND. 


TO 


III. 
Observe the partner of thy future state: 
If no strong vice is stamp’d upon her mind, 
Take her; and let her ease thy am’rous pain: 
A little error proves her human-kind. 


IV. 
What we call vices are not always such ; 
Some virtues scarce deserve the sacred name ; 
Thy wife may love, as well as pray too much, 
And to another stretch her rising flame. 


Vv. 
Choose no religionist ; whose every day 
Ts lost to thee and thine—to none a friend : 
Know too, when pleasure calls the heart astray, 
The warmest zealot is the blackest fiend. 


VI. 
Let not the fortune first engross thy care, 
Let it a second estimation hold ; 
A Smithfield-marriage is of pleasures bare, 


And love, without the purse, will soon grow cold. 


Vil. 
Marry no letter’d damsel, whose wise head 
May prove it just to graft the horns on thine : 
Marry no idiot, keep her from thy bed— 


What the brains want will often elsewhere shine. 
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VIII. 
A disposition good, a judgment sound, 
Will bring substantial pleasures in a wife: 
Whilst love and tenderness in thee are found, 
Happy and calm will be the married life. 


THoMAS CHATTERTON. 


ON THOMAS PHILLIPS’S DEATH. 


To Clayfield, long renown’d the Muses’ friend, 
Presuming on his goodness, this I send ; 
Unknown to you, tranquillity and fame, 

In this address perhaps I am to blame. 

This rudeness let necessity excuse, 

And anxious friendship for a much-lov’d muse. 
Twice have the circling hours unveil’d the east, 
Since horror found me and all pleasure ceas’d ; 
Since ev’ry.number tended to deplore 
Since fame asserted, Phillips was no more. 


° 
? 


Say, is he mansion’d in his native spheres ? 
Or is’t a vapor that exhales in tears ! 
Swift as idea rid me of my pain, 

And let my dubious wretchedness be plain. 


FABLES 


It is too true: the awful lyre is strung, 


FOR 


THE COURT. 


His elegy the sister muses sung. 


O may he live, and useless be the strain ! 
Fly, gen’rous Clayfield, rid me of my pain. 
8 ) y | 
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Forgive my boldness, think the urgent cause, 


And who can bind necessity with laws: 
I wait the admirer of your noble parts, 
You, friend to genius, sciences, and arts. 


FABLES 


FOR 


THE COURT: 


ADDRESSED TO MR. MICHAEL CLAYFIELD, OF 
BRISTOL. 


THE SHEPHERDS. 


Morats, as critics must allow, 
Are almost out of fashion now ; 


And if we credit Dodsley’s word, 


All applications are absurd. 


What has the author to be vain in 
Who knows his fable wants explaining, 


And substitutes a second scene 


To publish what the first should mean ? 


1 Transcribed by Mr. Catcott, Oct. 19, 1796, from Chat- 


terton’s MS. 
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Besides, it saucily reflects 
Upon the reader’s intellects. 
When arm’d in metaphors and dashes, 
The bard some noble villain lashes, 
*Tis a direct affront, no doubt, 

To think he cannot find it out. 

The sing-song trifles of the stage, 

The happy fav’rites of the age, 
Without a meaning crawl along, 

And, for a moral, gives a song. 

The tragic muse, once pure and chaste, 
Is turn’d a whore, debauch’d by taste : 
Poor Juliet never claims the tear 

"Till borne triumphant on the bier ; 
And Ammon’s son is never great 

*Till seated in his chair of state. 

And yet the harlot scarce goes down, 
She’s been so long upon the town, 

Her morals never can be seen. 

Not rigid Johnson seems to mean, 

A tittering epilogue contains 

The cobweb of a poet’s brains. 

If what the muse prepares to write 

To entertain the public sight, 

Should in its characters be known, 
The knowledge is the reader’s own. 
When villainy and vices shine, 

You won’t find Sandwich in the line; 
When little rascals rise to fame, 
Sir Fletcher cannot read his name ; 


FABLES FOR THE COURT. 


Nor will the muse digressive run, 

To call the king his mother’s son, 

But plodding on the beaten way, 

With honest North prepares the lay : 
And should the meaning figures please 
The dull reviews of laughing ease, 

No politician can dispute 

My knowledge of the Earl of Bute. 


A flock of sheep, no matter where, 
Was all an aged shepherd’s care; 
His dogs were watchful, and he took 
Upon himself the ruling crook: 

His boys who wattled in the fold 
Were never bought and never sold. 
Tis true, by strange affection led, 
He visited a turnip bed ; 

And, fearful of a winter storm, 
Employ’d his wool to keep it warm ; 
But that comparatively set 

Against the present heavy debt, 
Was but a trifling piece of state, 
And hardly make a villain great. 


The shepherd died 
Entreated masses for his soul. 

The pious bosom and the back 
Shone in the farce of courtly black. 
The weeping Laureate’s ready pen 
Lamented o’er the best of men ; 
And Oxford sent her load of rhyme 


the dreadful toll 
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In all varieties of chime, 

Administering due consolation, 

Well season’d with congratulation. 
Cambridge her ancient lumber wrote, 
And what could Cambridge do but quote f 
All sung, tho’ very few could read, 

And none but mercers mourn’d indeed. 
The younger shepherd caught the crook, 
And was a monarch in his look. 

The flock rejoic’d, and could no less 
Than pay their duty and address ; 

And Edinburgh was heard to sing 

Now heaven be prais’d for such a king. 
All join’d in joy and expectation, 

And union echoed thro’ the nation. 

A council: call’?d———_——— *  *, * 


FRAGMENT. 


INTREST, thou universal God of men, 
Wait on the couplet and reprove the pen ; 
If aught unwelcome to thy ears shall rise, 
Hold jails and famine to the poet’s eyes, 
Bid satire sheath her sharp avenging steel, 
And lose a number rather than a meal. 
Nay, prithee, honour, do not make us mad, 
When I am hungry something must be had ; 
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Can honest consciousness of doing right 
Provide a dinner or a bed at night? 
What though Astrea decks my soul in gold, 
My mortal lumber trembles with the cold, 
Then, curst tormentor of my peace, begone ! 
Flattery’s a cloak, and I will put it on. 
In a low cottage shaking with the wind, 
A door in front, a span of light behind, 
Tervono’s lungs their mystic play began, 
And nature in the infant mark’d the man. 
Six times the youth of morn, the golden sun, 
Through the twelve stages of his course had run, 
Teryono rose, the merchant of the plain, 
His soul was traffic, his elysium gain ; 
The ragged chapman found his word a law, 
And lost in barter every fav’rite Taw. 
Through various scenes Tervono still ascends, 
And still is making, still forgetting friends ; 
Full of this maxim, often heard in trade, 
Friendship with none: but equals should be made. 
His soul is all the merchant. None can find 
The shadow of a virtue in his mind. 
Nor are his vices reason misapplied ; 
Mean as his spirit, sneaking as his pride. 
At city dinner, or a turtle feast, 
As expeditious as a hungry priest : 
No foe to Bacchanalian brutal rites, 
In vile confusion dozing off the nights. 
Tervono would be flatter’d ; shall I then 
In stigmatizing satire shake the pen? 
VOL. I. 11 
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Muse, for his brow, the laurel wreath prepare, 
Though soon ’twill wither when ’tis planted there. 
Come panegyric ; adulation haste, 

And sing this wonder of mercantile taste ; 
And whilst his virtue rises in my lines, 

The patron’s happy, and the poet dines. 

Some, philosophically cas’d in steel, 

Can neither poverty nor hunger feel ; 

But that is not my case; the muses know 
What water-gruel stuff from Phoebus flow. 
Then if the rage of satire seize my brain, 
May none but brother poets meet the strain ; ; 
May bulky aldermen nor vicars rise, 

Hung in terrorem to their brothers’ eyes, 
When lost in trance by gospel or by law, 

In to their inward room the senses draw, 
There as they snore in consultation deep, 

Are by the vulgar reckon’d fast asleep. 


ELEGY, WRITTEN AT STANTON-DREW. 


Joyvess I hail the solemn gloom, 
Joyless I view the pillars vast and rude 
Where erst the fool of superstition trod, 
In smoking blood imbrued, 
And rising from the tomb, 
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Mistaken homage to an unknown God. 
Fancy, whither dost thou stray, 
Whither dost thou wing thy way— 
Check the rising wild delight. 

Ah! what avails this awful sight, 
Maria is no more! 
Why curst remembrance wilt thou haunt my 
mind, 
The blessings past are mis’ry now, 
Upon her lovely brow 
Her lovelier soul she wore. 

Soft as the evening gale 

When breathing perfumes thro’ the rose-hedged 

vale, 

She was my joy, my happiness refin’d. 

All hail ye solemn horrors of this scene, 
The blasted oak, the dusky green. 
Ye dreary altars by whose side 
The druid priest in crimson dyed, 
The solemn dirges sung, 
And drove the golden knife 
Into the palpitating seat of life. 
When rent with horrid shouts the distant valleys 
rung, , 
The bleeding body bends, 
The glowing purple stream ascends, 
Whilst the troubled spirit near 
Hovers in the steamy air, 
Again the sacred dirge they sing, 
Again the distant hill and coppice valley ring. 
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Soul of my dear Maria haste, 
Whilst my languid spirits waste, 
When from this my prison free, 
Catch my soul, it flies to thee ; 
Death had doubly arm’d his dart, 
In piercing thee it piere’d my heart. 


“xi 


THE ROMANCE OF THE KNIGHT. 


MODERNIZED BY CHATTERTON. 
From “ The Romaunte of the Cnyghte by John de Bergham.” 


THE pleasing sweets of spring and summer past, 
The falling leaf’ flies in the sultry blast, 

The fields resign their spangling orbs of gold, 
The wrinkled grass its silver joys unfold, 
Mantling the spreading moor in heavenly white, 
Meeting from every hill the ravish’d sight. 

The yellow flag uprears its spotted head, 
Hanging regardant o’er its wat’ry bed; 

The worthy knight ascends his foaming steed, 
Of size uncommon, and no common breed. 


1 See “ Rowley Poems,’’ page 246, and note. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE KNIGHT. 1605 


His sword of giant make hangs from his belt 
ro) to) y) 
Whose piercing edge his daring foes had felt. 
I oO oD e. 
To seek for glory and renown he goes 
To scatter death amone his trembling foes ; 
: dD D ’ 
Unnerved by fear they trembled at his stroke ; 
So cutting blasts shake the tall mountain oak. 


Down in a dark and solitary vale 

Where the curst screech-owl sings her fatal tale, 

Where copse and brambles interwoven lie, 

Where trees entwining arch the azure sky, 

Thither the fate-mark’d champion bent his way, 

By purling streams to lose the heat of day ; 

A sudden ery assaults his list’ning ear, 

His soul’s too noble to admit of fear.— 

The cry re-echoes ; with his bounding steed 

He gropes the way from whence the cries proceed. 

The arching trees above obscur’d the light, 

Here ’twas all evening, there eternal night. 

And now the rustling leaves and strengthened cry 

Bespeaks the cause of the confusion nigh ; 

Through the thick brake the astonish’d champion 
sees 

A weeping damsel bending on her knees: 

A ruffian knyght would force her to the ground, 

But still some small resisting strength she found. 

(Women and cats, if you compulsion use, 

The pleasure which they die for will refuse.) 

The champion thus: Desist, discourteous knight, 

Why dost thou shamefully misuse thy mighte. 
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With eye contemptuous thus the knight replies, 
Begone! whoever dares my fury dies. 

Down to the ground the champion’s gauntlet flew, 
I dare thy fury, and I'll prove it too. 


Like two fierce mountain boars enraged they fly, 

The prancing steeds make Echo rend the sky, 

Like a fierce tempest is the bloody fight, 

Dead from his lofty steed falls the proud ruffian 
knight. 

The victor, sadly pleas’d, accosts the dame, 

I will convey you hence to whence you came. 

With look of gratitude the fair replied 

Content ; I in your virtue may confide. 

But, said the fair, as mournful she survey 'd 

The breathless corse upon the meadow laid, 

May all thy sins from Heaven forgiveness find! 

May not thy body’s crimes affect thy mind! 


SUNDAY. A FRAGMENT. 


HeRveEnts, harping on the hackney’d text, 
By disquisitions is so sore perplex’d, 

He stammers,—instantaneously is drawn 
A bordered piece of inspiration lawn, 


SUNDAY. 


Which being thrice unto his nose apply’d, 

Into his pineal gland the vapours glide ; 

And now again we hear the doctor roar 

On subjects he dissected thrice before. 

I own at church I very seldom pray, 

For vicars, strangers to devotion, bray. 

Sermons though flowing from the sacred lawn, 

Are flimsy wires from reason’s ingot drawn ; 

And to confess the truth, another cause 

My every prayer and adoration draws: 

In all the glaring tinctures of the bow, 

The ladies front me in celestial row ; 

(Tho’ when black melancholy damps my joys, 

I call them nature’s trifles, airy toys ; 

Yet when the goddess Reason guides the strain, 

I think them, what they are, a heavenly train 5) 

The amorous rolling, the black sparkling eye, 

The gentle hazle, and the optie sly ; 

The easy shape, the panting semi-globes, 

The frankness which each latent charm disrobes ; 

The melting passions, and the sweet severe, 

The easy amble, the majestic air ; 

The tap’ring waste, the silver-mantled arms, 

All is one vast variety of charms. 

Say, who but sages stretch’d beyond their 
span, 

Italian singers, or an unman’d man, 

Can see elysium spread upon their brow, 

And to a drowsy curate’s sermon bow ? 
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If (but ’tis seldom) no fair female face 

Attracts my notice by some glowing grace, 
Around the monuments I cast my eyes, 

And see absurdities and nonsense rise. 

Here rueful-visag’d angels seem to tell 

With weeping eyes, a soul is gone to hell; 
There a child’s head supported by duck’s wings 
With toothless mouth a hallelujah sings : 

In fun’ral pile eternal marble burns, 


3 


And a good Christian seems to sleep in urns. 
A self-drawn curtain bids the reader see 

An honourable Welchman’s pedigree ; 

A rock of porph’ry darkens half the place, 
And virtues blubber with no awkward grace ; 
Yet, strange to tell, in all the dreary gloom 
That makes the sacred honours of the tomb 
No quarter’d coats above the bell appear, 
No batter’d arms, or golden corsets there. 


? 


THE REVENGE! 


A BURLETTA} 


Acted at Marylebone Gardens, 1770, with additional Songs. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 
SUPITER (ew tw ee as eas oe PLE. eiDHold. 
BACOCHDSad ac. ho Uae MER Sy Mrs Bannister. 
Cori oc 1s cols, © stile Seuiets eins, pinaster Cheney: 
UNO. «et ss Wee cared sia), leis g bins, Thompson. 


Act I—WScene J. 


JUPITER. 
Recitative. 
I swear by Styx, the usage is past bearing ; 


My lady Juno ranting, tearing, swearing! 


1 Among the MSS. of Chatterton in the British Museum, 
there isthe first outline of this Burletta under the title of 
“ Amphitryon,” the dramatis persone of which are as fol- 
lows: Ceélestials, Jupiter, Mercury, Juno, Nox.—WMortals, 
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Why, what the devil will my godship do, 
If blows and thunder cannot tame a shrew ? 


Air. 


Tho’ the loud thunder rumbles, 
Tho’ storms rend the sky ; 

Yet louder she grumbles, 

And swells the sharp cry. 


Her jealousy teasing, 
Disgusting her form : 
Her music as pleasing 
As pigs in a storm. 


I fly her embraces, 

To wenches more fair ; 
And leave her wry faces, 
Cold sighs and despair. 


Recitative. 
And oh! ye tedious minutes, steal away ; 
Come evening, close the folding doors of day ; 


Amphitryon, Sosia, Phocyon, Dorus, Alemena, Phrygia. It 
differs in many’ instances from the printer's text. Chatterton 
is said to have received five guineas for The Revenge,” from 
the Proprietor of Marylebone Gardens, when it was per- 
formed in July, 1770, nearly a year after his death. In 
Southey’s edition of his poems, the MS. is said to have been 
lost at the printing-office, but the present Editor has a dis- 
tinct recollection of having observed a notice of its sale, 
some six or seven years since, for the sum of ONE HUNDRED 
AND FIFTY POUNDS. Poor Chatterton! 


THE REVENGE. L71 


Night, spread thy sable petticoat around, 

And sow thy poppies on the slumb’ring ground ; 
Then raving into love, and drunk with charms, 
Tl lose my Juno’s tongue in Maia’s arms. 


Aur. 

Sighing, 

Dying, 

Lying, 

Frying, 
In the furnace of desire ; 

Creeping, 

Sleeping, 
Oh! how slow the hours retire ! 
When the busy heart is beating, 
When the bosom’s all‘on fire, 
Oh! how welcome is the meeting ! 
Oh! how slow the hours retire ! 


Recitative. 
But see—my Fury comes; by Styx I tremble: 
T’ll creep aside—'tis folly to dissemble. 


Scene LT. 
JUNO, JUPITER. 
JUNO. 

Recitative. 


See, see, my good man steals aside! 
In spite of his thunder, 
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I make him knock under, 
And own the superior right of a bride. 


Air. 
How happy the life 
Of a governing wife, 
How charming, how easy, the swift minutes pass 
Let her do what she will, 
The husband is still, 
And but for his horns you would think him an ass. 
How happy the spouse 


e 
5 


In his dignified brows ; 

How worthy with heroes and monarchs to:class : 
Both above and below, 
Experience will show, 

But take off the horns, and each husband’s an ass. 


Recitative. [ Aside. 
Zounds, I'll take heart of grace, and brave her 
clapper ; 
And, if my courage holds, egad I'll strap her: 
Thro’ all Olympus shall the thunders roll, 
And earth shall echo to the mustard bowl, 
Should she prove sturdy, by the Lord I'll heave 
hence, 


Down to some brandy shop, this noisy grievance. 


Air. 
What means this horrid rattle ? 
And must that tongue of riot 


_ 
=~! 
Oo 


THE REVENGE. 


Wage one eternal battle 
With happiness and quiet? 


JUNO. 
Air continued. 
What means your saucy question ? 
D’ye think I mind your bluster ? 
Your Godship’s always best in 
Words, thunder, noise, and fluster. 


JUPITER. 
Recitative. 
Hence, thou eternal tempest, from our regions, 
And yell in concert with infernal legions : 
Hence, or be calm—our will is fate 


away 


hence, 
Or on the lightning’s wings you'll find con- 
veyance. 
JUNO. 
Recitative. 


I brave your vengeance 


JUPITER. 


Oh! ’tis most provoking ! 


JUNO. 


Should not my spirit better my condition, 
Remonstrance and petition 


I’ve one way left 
To all the Gods in senate: ’tis no joking— 
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Air. 

I will never tamely bear 

All my wrongs and slights, sir ; 
Heaven and all the Gods shall hear 
How you spend your nights, sir : 

Drinking, swearing, 

Roaring, tearing, 
Wenching, roving, ev rywhere ; 

Whilst poor I 

At home must lie, 

Wishing 


g, scheming, 
Sighing, dreaming, 


Grasping nothing but the air. 


JUPITER. 
Recitative. 
O how shall I escape the swelling clatter— : 
YU slit her tongue, and make short work o’ th’ 
matter. 
Air. 
Fury, cease, 
Give me peace, 
Still your racket, 
Or your jacket 
Pil be drubbing, 
For your snubbing ; 
By the Gods you shall knock under. 
Must you ever 
Thus endeavour 
Rumbling, 
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Grumbling, 
Rowling, 
Growling. 

To outsound the noisy thunder ? 


JUNO. 
Recitative. [ Aside. 


Ah! I’m quite out here—plaguily mistaken— 
The man’s in earnest—I must save my bacon ; 
Since scolding but provokes him, 

A method Ill pursue. 
T’ll soothe him, tickle, coax him, 
Then I shall have my due. 


Air. 
Ah, cruel, cruel Jove, 
_ And is it thus a love, 

So pure, so chaste, so strong as mine, 
Is slighted, disrespected, 
Unnoticed and neglected, 

Return’d with such a love as thine? 


JUPITER. 
Air. 

Did the foolish passion tease ye, 
Would you have a husband please ye, 
Suppliant, pliant, am’rous, easy ; 
Never rate him like a fury: 
By experience I'll assure ye, 
Kindness, and not rage, must cure ye. 
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JUNO. 


Recitative. [ Aside. 


He’s in the right on’t—hits it to a tittle— 
But Juno must display her tongue a little. 


Air. 
I own my error, I repent ; 
Let thy sparkling eyes behold me, 
Let thy lovely arms enfold me; 
Let thy stubborn heart relent. 


JUPITER. 


Recitative. 


Egad, why this is more than I desire, 

"Tis from the frying-pan to meet the fire; 
Zounds, I have no stomach to the marriage bed ; 
But something must be either sung or said. 


Air. 
What is love? the wise despise it ; 
“Tis a bubble blown for boys : 
Gods and heroes should not prize it, 
Jove aspires to greater joys. 


JUNO. 
Air continued. 

What is love ? ’tis nature’s treasure, 

"Tis the storehouse of her joys ; 
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Tis the highest heaven of pleasure, 
’Tis a bliss which never cloys. 


JUPITER. 


Air continued. 
What is love? an air-blown bubble, 
Only silly fools receive it : 
"Tis a magazine of trouble ; 


Tis but folly: thus I leave it. 
[ Jupiter runs off. 


Scene IIT, 
JUNO. 


Recitative. 


Well, he is gone, and I may curse-my fate, 
That linked my gentle love to. such a mate ; 
He neither fills my freezing bed, my heart, nor 
My vainly-folding arms: oh! such a partner ! 


Air. 
When a woman’s tied down 
To a spiritless log, 
Let her fondle or frown, 
Yet still he’s a clog. 
Let her please her own mind, 
Abroad let her roam ; 
Abroad she may find 
What she can’t find at home. 
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Scene IV. 


JUNO and CUPID. 


CUPID. 


Recitative. 
Ho! mistress Juno—here’s a storm a-brewing— 
Your devil of a spouse is always doing— 
Pray step aside 


this evening, I protest, 
Jove and Miss Maia—you may guess the rest— 


JUNO. 


How! what! when! where! 
unfold it. 


nay, prithee now 


CUPID. 


’Gad—so I will; for faith I cannot hold it. 

Hlis mighty godship in a fiery flurry 

Met me just now—confusion to his hurry! 

I stopt his way, forsooth, and, with a thwack, 

He laid a thunderbolt across my back : 

Bless me! I feel it now—my short ribs ache yet— 

I vow’d revénge, and now by Styx Dll take it. 

Miss Maia, in her chamber, after nine, 

Receives the thund’rer, in his robes divine. 

I undermined it all; see, here’s the letter— 

Could Dukes spell worse, whose tutors spelt no 
better ? 

You know false spelling now is much the fashion— 
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JUNO. 
Lend me your drops—oh! I shall swoon with 
passion ! 
Til tear her eyes out! oh! Tl stab—T’ll strangle! 
And worse than lover’s English, her Ill mangle! 


CUPID. 


Nay, pray be calm; I’ve hit of an expedient 


To do you right— 
JUNO. 


Sweet Cupid, your obedient— 


CUPID. 
Tie Maia by the leg; steal in her stead, 
Into the smuggled raptures of her bed ; 
When the God enters, let him take possession. 


JUNO. 


An excellent scheme! My joy’s beyond expres- 
sion ! 
CUPID. 


Nay, never stay; delaying may contute it. 


JUNO. 


O happy thought! I fly to execute it. 
[ Exit Juno. 
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Scene V. 


CUPID. 


Recitative. 


See how she flies, whilst warring passions shake 
her, 
nl Nor thought nor light’ning now can overtake her. 


Air. 


How often in the marriage state, 


The wise, the sensible, the great, 


Find misery and woe ; 


Though, should we dive in nature’s laws, 
To trace the first primeval cause, 


The wretch is self-made so. 


Air changes. 
Love’s a pleasure, solid, real, 
Nothing fanciful, ideal, 
’Tis the bliss of human kind; 
All the other passions move 
In subjection under Love, 


"Tis the tyrant of the minid. 
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Scene VI. 


CUPID, BACCHUS with a bowl. 


BACCHUS. 


Recitative. 
’Odsniggers, tother draught, ’tis dev’lish heady, 
Olympus turns about ; (staggers) steady, boys, 
steady ! 
Ar. 
If Jove should pretend that he governs the 
skies, 
I swear by this liquor his thundership lies ; 
A slave to his bottle, he governs by wine, 
And all must confess he’s a servant of mine. 


Air changes. 
Rosy, sparkling, powerful wine, 
All the joys of life are thine ! 
Search the drinking world around,. 
Bacchus ev’rywhere sits crown’d : 
Whilst we lift the flowing bowl, 
Unregarded thunders roll. 


Air changes. 
Since man, as says each bearded sage, 
Is but a piece of clay, 
Whose mystic moisture lost by age, 
To dust it falls away ; 
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*Tis orthodox beyond a doubt, 
That drought will only fret it ; 

To make the brittle stuff hold out, 
Is thus to drink and wet it. 


Recitative. 
Ah! Master Cupid, ’slife I did not s’ye, 
Tis excellent champagne, and so here’s t’ye: 
I brought it to these gardens as imported, 
"Tis bloody strong—you need not twice be courted. 
Come drink, my boy— 


CUPID. 
Hence, monster, nence ! I scorn thy flowing bowl 
It prostitutes the sense, degenerates the soul. 


3 


BACCHUS. 
Gadso, methinks the youngster’s woundy moral! 
He plays with ethics like a bell and coral. 


Air. 
"Tis madness to think, 
To judge ere you drink,— 
The bottom all wisdom contains: 
Then let you and I 
Now drink the bowl dry, 


We both shall grow wise for our pains. 
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CUPID. 
Pray keep your distance, beast, and cease your 
bawling, 
Or with this dart I'll send you catterwauling. 


Air. 
The charms of wine cannot compare 
With thé soft raptures of the fair: 
Can drunken pleasures ever find 
A place with love and womankind ? 


Can the full bowl pretend to vie 
With the soft languish of the eye? 
Can the mad roar our passions move, 
Like gentle breathing sighs of love? 


BACCHUS. 
Go whine and complain 
To the girls of the plain, 
And sigh out your soul ere she comes to the mind ; 
My mistress is here, 
And faith I don’t fear— 
I always am happy, she always is kind. 


Air changes. 
A pox o’ your lasses! 
A shot of my glasses 
Your arrow surpasses ; 
For nothing but asses 
Will draw in your team ; 
Whilst thus I am drinking, 
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My misery sinking, 

The cannikin clinking, 

I’m lost to all thinking, 
And care is a dream. 


CUPID. 


Provoking insolence ! 


BACCHUS. 


What words it utters ! 
Alas! poor little creature, how it sputters ! 


CUPID. 


Away, you drunkard wild— 


BACCHUS. 


Away, you silly child— 


CUPID. 


Fly, or else Pl wound thy soul. 


BACCHUS. 


Zounds, Pll drown thee in the bowl! 


CUPID. 


You rascally broacher, 
You hogshead of liquor— 


BACCHUS. 


You shadow, you poacher ! 
Aha !—bring me a stick here— 
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Tl give you a trimmer, 
You bladder of air— 


CUPID. 


You soul of a brimmer— 


BACCHUS. 


You tool of the fair— 


CUPID. 


You movable tun, 
You tippler, you sot— 


BACCHUS. 


Nay, then the work’s done, 
My arrow is shot. 
[ Bacchus throws the contents of the bowl in 
Cupid’s face, and runs off. 


Scene VII. 


CUPID. 
Recitative. 
Kind usage this—it sorely shall befall him— 
Here’s my best arrow, and by heav’n J’ll maul 
him. 
Revenge! revenge! Oh, how I long to wound 


him ; 
Now all the pangs of slighted love confound him. 
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Air. 
No more in the bowl 
His brutalized soul 
Shall find a retreat from the lass: 
Ill pay hin, 
And slay him, 
His love shall be dry as his glass. [ Exit. 


END OF THE FIRST ACT. 


Act Il—WScene I. 


Baccuus, with his bowl on his head. 


Air. 
Alas, alas! how fast 
I feel my spirits sinking ; 
The joys of life are past, 
Tve lost the power of drinking. 
’Egad, I find at last 
The heav’nly charms of tinking, 
And in the sound I east 


The miseries of thinking. 


Recitative. 
I’m plaguy ill—in dev’lish bad condition— 
What shall I do ?—I’ll send for a physician : 
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ay, there’s the 


But then the horrid fees 
question— 

Tis losing all a man’s estate in jesting, 

Whilst nurses and apothecaries partake 

Zounds, this will never do, twill make my heart 


= 


ache. 
Come then, ye fiddlers, play up t’other bout, 
T’ve a new nostrum, and I'll sing it out. 


Air. 

Scrape, ye fiddlers, tinkle, tinkle, 
Music makes my twinklers twinkle ; 
Humming, 
Thrumming, 

Groaning, 
Toning, 
Squeaking, 
Shrieking, 
Bawling, 
Squalling, 
O the sweet charms of tinkle, tinkle! 


Recitative. 


But this is trifling with the hot disease, 
Nor wine nor brandy now can give me ease. 


Air. 
When a jolly toper ails, 
And his nectar bottle fails, 
He’s in a most heavenly condition : 
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Unless he ean drink, 
To the grave he must sink, 
And Death be his only physician. 


} Hi Recitative. 
Zounds, can’t I guess the cause—hum—could I 
say € 


Short prayer or two, with pretty Mistress Maia. 
Ah! there it is! why I was woundy stupid— 
Faith, this is all the handiwork of Cupid. 


Since I’m in love then, over ears and head in, 
Tis time to look about for bed and bedding; 
But first uncovering, in this magic helmet, 


peor 


Ill show the God that love and wine are well met. 


Air. 
Fill the bowl, and fill it high, 
Vast as the extended sky ! 
Since the dire disease is found, 
Wine’s a bali to cure the wound. 
O the rapturous delights ! 
When with women wine unites ! 


an Recitative. 


| ° 
ae O here, my satyrs, fill the mighty cup, 
Aiea) | Haste, fly, begone! I’m dying for a sup. 


14) ein] Air. 


ae Yl fly to her arms, 


And rifle her charms, 
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In kisses and compliments lavish : 
When heated by wine, 
If she should not incline, 
Vaal try all my courage, and ravish. . 


Scene II. A dark Room. 


JUNO. 


Recitative. 


Now, Master Jupiter, Pll catch you napping — 

’Gad, you'll be finely hamper’d your own trap 
in. 

Would ev’ry husband follow your example, 

And take upon himself his own adorning, 

No more would wives upon their trammels tram- 


ple, 
No more would stand the ancient trade of horning. 


Air. 
What wife but like me, 
Her husband would see 


A rakehelly fellow, a ranter, a rover ; 
If mistaking her charms, 


He should die in her arms, 
And lose the cold spouse in the warmth of the 


lover. 
Recitative. 


Impatiently I wait—— 
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Air. 
Hark, hark ! the God approaches, 
He longs to ease his pain ; 
Oh, how this love encroaches 
Thro’ ev’ry trembling vein. 
Oh, how my passion’s rising, 
And thumping in my breast ! 
"Tis something most surprising, 


I shall be doubly blest. 


Recitative. 
He’s here—Now prosper, Love, my undertaking. 
Til steal aside—I’m in a piteous quaking. 


Scene ITT. 


JUNO and BACCHUS. 


BACCHUS. 
Recitative. 
Now, pretty Mistress Maia, ’m your humble— 
But faith, ’'d better look before I tumble : 
For should the little gipsy make resistance, 
And call in witnesses to her assistance, 
Then, Bacchus, should your friends or sister fail 
Mh 
You'll look confounded queer at the Old Bailey— 
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Air. 
The man that has no friend at court, 
Must make the laws confine his sport ; 
But he that has, by dint of flaws, 
May make his sport confine the laws. 


Recitative. 

Zounds! I’ve a project, and a fine one too— 

What will not passion and invention do? 

Vl imitate the voice and sound of Jove, 

The girl’s ambition won’t withstand his love. 

But should she squawl, and cry a rape, and scream 
on’t, 

Presto, I’m gone, and Jove will bear the blame 
on’t. 

The farce begins, the prologue’s wond’rous teas- 
ing. 


Pray, Cupid, the catastrophe be pleasing ! 


Air. 
Oh! where is my Maia? O say 
What shadow conceals the fair maid ? 
Bring hither the lantern of day, 
And show me where Maia is laid. 
Envious vapours, fly.away ; 
Come ye streaming lights, discover, 
To an ardent, dying lover, 
Maia and the charms of day. 
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JUNO, aside. 


Recitative. 


I have you fast—by all my wrongs, T’ll fit ye— 
Wise as you are, perhaps I may outwit ye. 


Hi | Air. 

Here thy longing Maia lies, 

Passion flaming in her eyes ; 
Whilst her heart 

| Is thumping, beating, 


All in a heat, in 
Every part: 


Like the ocean, 


All commotion, 
Through her veins the billows roll, 


And the soft tempest ruffles all her soul. 


BACCHUS, aside. 
Recitative. [ Aside. 
Gods! I have struck upon the very minute ; 
I shall be happy, or the devil’s in it: 
It seems some assignation was intended, 
I’d pump it—but least said is soonest mended. 


Air. 


, Re S </ oa 
Bee | Happy, happy, happy hour ! 
Ha | Cupid now exalts his power ; 
i | In my breast the passion raging, 


All my trembling frame engaging, 


I] 
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Sets my every sense on fire ; 
Let us, Maia, now retire. 


JUNO. 
Recitative. 
But say, should I resign my virgin charms, 
Would you be ever constant to my arms ? 
Would not your Juno rob me of your kindness ? 
Must you not truckle to her royal highness ? 


BACCHUS. 


No! by the dirty waves of Styx I swear it, 
My love is your’s—my wife shall never share it. 


JUNO, aside. 


Tis a sad compliment, but I must bear it. 


BACCHUS. 
Air. 
Then let’s away, 
And never delay, 
"Tis folly to stay 
From rapture and love: 
I sicken, I die ; 
O come, let us fly, 
From the blue vaulted sky 
To the Paphian Grove. 
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JUNO. 


ee Then away ! 


I obey 
Love and nature. 


ia BACCHUS. 
Since ’tis so, 
Let us go, 

Dearest creature ! 


Scene LIV. 


JUNO, BACCHUS, JUPITER. 


JUPITER. 


Recitative. 


I heard a voice within, or else ’m tipsy— 
Maia, where are you? Come, you little gipsy. 


BACCHUS. 


Maia’s with me, sir; who the devil are ye? 
Sirrah, be gone; Ill trim you if you tarry. 


JUPITER. 
HH Fine lingo this to Jupiter !—why truly 
I’m Jove the thund’rer— 


REVENGE. 


THE 


JUNO. 


Out, you rascal, you lieE— 


BACCHUS. 


‘Tis I am Jupiter, I wield the thunder ! 
Zounds, I 11 sneak off before they find the blunder. 
[ Asede. 
JUPITER. 
Breaking from above, below, 
Flow, ye gleams of morning, flow : 
Rise, ye glories of the day, 
Py ro) « 
Rise at once with strengthen’d ray. 
[ Sudden light, all astonished. 


BACCHUS. 


Zounds ! what can this mean ? 


JUNO. 


I am all confusion ! 


JUPITER. 
Your pardon, Juno, for this rude intrusion. 
Insatiate monster! I may now be jealous ; 
If I’ve my mistresses, you have your fellows: 
I’m now a very husband without doubt, 


I feel the honours of my forehead sprout. 


Air. 
Was it for this, from morning to night, 


Tempests and hurricanes dwelt on your tongue ; 
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Ever complaining of coldness and slight, 


And the same peal was eternally rung? 


Was it for this I was stinted of joy, 


Pleasure and happiness banished my breast, 


Poison’d with fondness which ever must cloy, 
Pinn’d to your sleeve, and denied to be blest? 


I 


Recitative. 


swear by Styx, and that’s a horrid oath, 


I'll have revenge, and that upon you both. 


JUNO. 


Nay, hear me, Jove, by all that’s serious, too, 


I 


swear I took the drunken dog for you. 


BACCHUS. 


And with as safe a conscience, I can say, as 
2 >) 


T now stand here, I thought the chamber Maia’s. 
JUPITER. 
It cannot be— 
Air. 


Pll not be cheated, 
Nor be treated 
Like the plaything of your will. 


JUNO. 


Pll not be slighted, 
Ill be righted, 
And Ill keep my spirits still. 
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JUPITER. [To Bacchus. 


You pitiful cully—— 


JUNO and BACCHUS. [ To Jupiter. 
You rakehelly bully, 

Your blustering, 

Clattering, 

F lustering, 

Spattering, 

Thundering, 

Blundering, 


I defy. 


JUPITER. 
Go mind your toping, 
Never come groping 

Into my quarters, I desire, sir: 
Here you come horning, 


And adorning 


JUNO. 


You are a liar, sir. 


BACCHUS. 


You lie, sir, you lie. 
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Scene V. 


JUNO, BACCHUS, JUPITER, CUPID. 


CUPID. 


He Recitative. 


Here are the lovers all at clapper-clawing ; 

A very pretty scene for Collett’s drawing. 

Oh, oh, immortals, why this catterwauling ? 
Through all Olympus I have heard your bawling. 
Ah! Cupid, your fine plotting, with a pox, 


Has set all in the wrong box. 
Unravel quickly, for the Thund’rer swears 


To pull creation down about our ears. 


CUPID. 


Air. 
Attend! attend! attend! 
God, demi-god, and fiend, 
Mortals and immortals see, 
Hither turn your wond’ring eyes, 
See the rulers of the skies 
ei Conquer’d all, and slaves to me. 


JUPITER. 


Recitative. 
Pox o’ your brawling! haste, unriddle quickly, 
Or by the thunder of my power Ill tickle ye. 
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CUPID. 
You, Jove, as punctual to your assignation, 
Came here, with Maia to be very happy ; 
But Juno, out of a fond inclination, 
Stept in her room, of all your love to trap ye. 
Struck by my power, which the slave dared 
despise, 
Bacchus was wounded too by Maia’s eyes, 
And hither stealing to appease his love, 
Thought Juno Maia; she thought Bacchus Jove. 
are you all contented ? 


Here rests the matter: 


JUNO. 


No, no! not I 


BACCHUS. 


I’m glad I was prevented. 


JUPITER. [ Aside. 
A lucky disappointment, on my life, | 
All love is thrown away upon a wife: 
How sad! my interruption could not please her. 


She moves my pity— 


CUPID. 


Soften, Jove, and ease her. 


JUPITER. 
Juno, thy hand, the girls no more Vl) drive at, 


I will be ever thine—or wench more private. 
| Aside. 
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Air. 
Smooth the furrows of thy brow, 
Jove is all the lover now: 
Others he’ll no more pursue, 
But be ever fix’d to you. 


JUNO. 
Then contented I resign 
My prerogative of scolding; 
Quiet when thy love is mine, 
When my arms with thine are folding. 


CUPID. 
Then, jolly Bacchus, why should we stand out? 
If we have quarrelled, zounds ! we'll drink about 


AIR. 
Love and wine uniting, 
tule without control, 
Are to the sense delighting, 
And captivate the soul. 


Love and wine uniting, 

Are everywhere ador’d; 
Their pleasures are inviting, 
All heav’n they can afford. 


BACCHUS. 
Zounds, I agree, ’tis folly to oppose it: 
Let’s pay our duty here, and then we'll close it. 
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Air. [ To the audie 


To you, ye brave, ye fair, ye gay, 
Permit me from myself to say— 
The juicy grape for you shall rise 
In all the colours of the skies ; 

For you the vine’s delicious fruit 
Shall on the lofty mountains shoot ; 
And ey’ry wine to Bacchus dear 
Shall sparkle in perfection here. 


CUPID. 
For you, ye fair, whose heavenly charms 
Make all my arrows useless arms, 
For you shall Handel’s lofty flight 
Clash on the list’ning ear of night, 
And the soft, melting, sinking lay 
In gentle accents die away: 
And not a whisper shall appear 
Which modesty would blush to hear. 


JUNO. 


Ye brave, the pillars of the state, 
In valour and in conduct great, 

For you the rushing clang of arms, 
The yell of battle and alarms, 

Shall from the martial trumpets fly, 
And echo through the mantling sky. 
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JUPITER. 
From you, ye glories of mankind, 
We hope a firm support to find ; 
All that our humble powers can do 
Shall be display’d to pleasure you: 
On you we build a wish’d success, 
Tis yours, like deities, to bless ; 
Your smiles will better every scene, 
And clothe our barren waste in green. 


CHORUS. 


So when along the eastern skies 

The glories of the morning rise, 

The humble flower which slept the night, 
Expands its beauties to the light, 

Glows in its glossy new array, 

And shines amidst the shining day. 


END OF THE REVENGE. 


THE WOMAN OF SPIRIT. 


A BURLETTA. 1770. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA. 
DISTORT week am eee Ve amnion: 
COUNCILLOR LATITAT . .. . . . Mr. Reinhold. 
HINDORSH G55) 3.6. 1s o0ls weil erties Master Cheney. 
LADY, TEMPEST Re ics sta calts: YES, Uhomipson. 


Act I[—WNScene J. 


LADY TEMPEST and LATITAT. 


LATITAT. 


I tell you, Lady Tempest— 


LADY TEMPEST. 

And I tell you, Mr. Latitat, it shall not be—TPll 
have no Society of Antiquaries meet here. None 
but the honourable Members of the Coterie shall 


assemble here—you shall know. 
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LATITAT. 

Suspend your rage, Lady Tempest, and let me 
open my brief. Have you not this day, moved 
by the instigation of the devil, and not having the 
fear of God before your eyes, wilfully and wit- 
tingly and maliciously, driven all my friends out 
of my house? Was it done like a Woman of 
Quality ? 

LADY TEMPEST. 

It was done like a Woman of Spirit : a charac- 

ter, shall ever be my task to maintain. 


Air. 
Away with your maxims, and dull formal rules, 
The shackles of pleasure, and trammels of fools ; 


For Wisdom and Prudence I care not a straw, 
[ll act as I please, for my will is my law. 


LATITAT. 
But upon my soul, Madam, I have one more 
consideration which should especially move you 
to bridle your passion: for it spoils your face. 
When you knocked down Lord Rust with the 
bust of Marcus Aurelius, you looked the very 
picture of the Alecto last taken out of the Her- 
culaneum. 
Air. 
Passion worse than age will plough 
Furrows on the frowning brow ; 


SPIRIT. 


THE WOMAN OF 


Rage and passion will disgrace 
Every beauty of the face ; 

Whilst good-nature will supply 
Beauties, which can never die. 


LADY TEMPEST. 


Mr. Latitat, I won’t be abused—Did I for this 
condescend to forget my quality and marry such 
a tautology of nothing ?—I will not be abused. 


Scene. 
DISTORT, LATITAT, LADY TEMPEST. 


DISTORT. 


Pray, Madam, what has enraged you? May 
I have the honour of knowing ? 


LATITAT. 


Mr. Distort shall be our referee. 


LADY TEMPEST. 


That is, if I please, sir. 


LATITAT. 
Pray, my Lady, let me state the case, and you 
may afterwards make a reply—you must know, 


sir 
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LADY TEMPEST. 

Yes, sir, you must know, this morning Mr. 
Latitat had invited all his antiquated friends, Lord 
Rust, Horatio Trefoil, Col. Tragedus, Professor 
Vase, and Counterfeit the Jew, to sit upon a brass 
halt-penny, which being a little worn, they agreed, 
nem. con. to be an Otho. 


LATITAT, 

And itis further necessary to be known, that, 
while we were all warm in debate upon the 
premises, my lady made a forcible entry info the 
parlour, and seizing an antique bust of Marcus 
Aurelius, of malice prepense and atorethought, 
did, with three blows of the said bust, knock down 
Anthony Viscount Rust, and— 


LADY TEMPEST. 


And drove them all out of the house. 


LATITAT. 


And furthermore— 
LADY TEMPEST. 
Silence, Mr. Latitat,—I insist on the privilege 


of an English wife. 


LATITAT. 


And moreover— 


THE WOMAN OF SPIRIT. 


DISTORT. 

Nay, Counsellor, as I am your referee, I com- 
mand silence: pray what do you lay your dam- 
ages at? 

i BATITAT. 

My lady has in her cabinet a Jupiter Tonans, 
which, in spite of all my endeavours to open her 
eyes, she persists in calling an Indian Pagod, and 
upon condition of my receiving that, I drop the 
prosecution. 

DISTORT. [ Aside to Lady. 

Tis a trifle, Madam, let him have it, it may turn 
to account. 

LADY TEMPEST. 

A very toy: he shall have it instantly, on con- 

dition I have the use of my tongue. 


Air. 
: 


What are all your favourite joys: 
What are our pleasures ? 


RESIGNATION. 


Hair, Resignation ! hail ambiguous dame, 
Thou Parthian archer in the fight of fame! 
When thou hast drawn the mystic veil between, 
“Tis the poor minister’s concluding scene : 
Sheltered beneath thy pinions he withdraws, 
And tells us his integrity’s the cause. 

Sneaking to solitude, he rails at state, 

And rather would be virtuous than be great ; 
Laments the impotence of those who guide, 
And wishes public elamours may subside. 

But while sach rogues as North or Sandwich steer, 
Our grievances will never disappear. 


Hail, Resignation! ’tis from thee we trace 

The various villanies of power and place ; 
When rascals, once but infamy and rags, 

Rich with a nation’s ruin, swell their bags, 
Purchase a title and a royal smile, 

“And pay to be distinguishably vile ; 

When big with self-importance ? thus they shine, 


1 Copied from a poem in Chatterton’s handwriting in the 
British Museum. 


2 A pen has been drawn through these words in the MS. 
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Contented with their gleanings they resign. 
When ministers, unable to preside, 

The tott’ring vehicle no longer guide, 

The powerful Thane prepares to kick his grace 
From all his glorious dignities of place; 

But still the honour of the action’s thine, 

And Grafton’s tender conscience can resign. 
Lament not, Grafton, that thy hasty fall 
Turns out a public happiness to all; 

Still by your emptiness of look appear 

The ruins of a man who used to steer; 

Still wear that insignificance of face, 

Which dignifies you more than power or place. 


Whilst now the Constitution tott’ring stands, 
And needs the firm support of able hands, 
Your grace stood foremost in the glorious cause: 
To shake the very basis of our laws ; 
But thanks to Camden, and a noble few, 
They stemm’d Oppression’s tide, and conquer’d 
you. 
How can your prudence be completely praised 
In flying from the storm yourself had raised ? 
When the black clouds of discord veil’d the 
sky, 
’Twas more than prudence in your grace to fly, 
For had the thunders burst upon your head 
Soon had you mingled with the headless dead ; 
Not Bute, though here the deputy of fate, 
Could save so vile a minister of state. 
VOL. I. 14 
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Oft as the Carlton Sibyl prophesied 

How long each minister of state should guide, 
And from the dark recesses of her cell, 

When Bute was absent, would to Stuart tell 
The secret fates of senators and peers, 

What lord’s exalted but to lose his ears, 

What future plans the junto have design’d, 
What writers 1 are with Rockingham combin’d, 
Who should accept a privy seal or rod, 

Who’s lord-lieutenant of the land of Nod, 
What pensiorfd nobleman should hold his post, 
What poor dependant scored without his host, 
What patriot big with popular applause 
Should join the ministry and prop the cause ; 
With many secrets of a like import 

The daily tittle-tattle of a court, 

By common fame retail’d as office news 

In coffee-houses, taverns, cellars, stews ; 

Oft from her secret casket would she draw 

A knotty plan to undermine the law ; 

But though the council sat upon the scheme, 
Time has discovered that ’tis all a dream ; 
Long had she known the date of Grafton’s power, 
And in her tablet mark’d his flying hour ; 
Rumour reports a message from her cell 
Arrived but just three hours before he fell. 
Well knew the subtle minister of state 

Her knowledge in the mysteries of fate, 


1 Whether “ writers ”’ or “ wretches’? is uncertain, the MS. 
being obscure. 
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And catching every pension he could find, 
Obey’d the fatal summons and resign’d. 


Far in the north, amidst whose dreary hills 
None hear the pleasant murm’ring sound of rills, 
Where no soft gale in dying raptures blows, 

Or ought which bears the look of verdure grows, 

Save where the north wind cuts the solemn 
yew, 

And russet rushes drink the noxious dew, 

Dank exhalations drawn from stagnant moors— 

The morning dress of Caledonia’s shores, 

Upon a bleak and solitary plain, 

Expos’d to every storm of wind and rain, 

A humble cottage rear’d its lowly head, 

Its roof with matted reeds and rushes spread ; 

The walls were osiers daub’d with slimy clay, 

One narrow entrance open’d to the day ; 

Here liv’d a Laird, the ruler of his clan, 

Whose fame through every northern mountain 
ran ; 

Great was his learning, for he long had been 

A student at the town of Aberdeen, 

Professor of all languages at once, 

To him some reckoned Chappellow? a dunce. 

With happy fluency he learn’d to speak 

Syriac or Latin, Arabic or Greek. 


1 Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge from 
1720 to 1768; eminent for his intimate acquaintance with the 
Oriental languages. 
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Not any tongue in which Oxonians sing 

When they rejoice, or blubber with the king, 

To him appear’d unknown: with sapient look 

He taught the highland meaning of each crook. 

But often when to pastimes he inelin’d, 

To give some relaxation to his mind, 

He laid his books aside; forgot to read ; 

To hunt wild goslings down the river Tweed, 

To chase a starving weasel from her bed 

And wear the spoil triumphant on his head. 

"Tis true his rent-roll just maintain’d his state, 

But some, in spite of poverty, are great. 

Though famine sunk her impress on his face, 

Still you might there his haughty temper trace. 

Descended from a catalogue of kings 

Whose warlike arts Mac Pherson sweetly sings, 

He bore the majesty of monarchs past, 

Like a tall pine rent with the winter’s blast, 

Whose spreading trunk and withered branches 
show 


How glorious once the lordly tree might grow. 


Of all the warring passions in his breast 
Ambition still presided o’er the rest; 
This is the spur which actuates us all, 
The visionary height whence thousands fall, 
The author’s hobby-horse, the soldier’s steed 
Which aids him in each military deed, 
The lady’s dresser, looking-glass and paint, 
The warm devotion of the seeming saint. 
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Sawney, the nobler ruler of the clan, 
Had number’d o’er the riper years of man, 
Graceful in stature, ravishing his mien, 
To make a conquest was but to be seen. 
Fired by ambition he resolved to roam 
Far from the famine of his native home, 
To seek the warmer climate of the south, 
And at one banquet feast his eyes and mouth. 
In vain the am’rous highland lass complain’d, 
The son of monarchs would not be restrain’d ; 
Clad in his native many-colour’d suit, 
Forth struts the walking majesty of Bute. 
His spacious sword to a large wallet strung, 
Across his broad capacious shoulders hung: 
As from the hills the land of promise rose 
A secret transport in his bosom glows: 
A joy prophetic until then unknown, 
Assur’d him all he view’d would be his own. 
New scenes of pleasure recreate his sight, 
He views the fertile meadows with delight ; 
Still in soliloquy he prais’d the view, 
Nor more was pleased with future scenes at Kew. 
His wonder broke in murmurs from his tongue, 
No more the praise of highland hills he sung, 
Till now a stranger to the cheerful green 
Where springing flowers diversify the scene, 
The lofty elm, the oak of lordly look, I 
The willow shadowing the bubbling brook, 
The hedges blooming with the sweets of May 
With double pleasure mark’d his gladsome way. 
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Having through varying rural prospects past, 
He reach’d the great metropolis at last. 
Here fate beheld him as he trudg’d the street, 
Bare was his buttocks and unshod his feet, 
A lengthening train of boys displayed him great, 
He seem’d already minister of state. 
The Carlton Sibyl saw his graceful mien, 
And straight forgot her hopes of being Queen. 

* * * 2 % %# 
She sigh’d, she wish’d; swift virtuous Chudleigh 

flew 
To bring the Caledonian swain to Kew; 
Then introduced him to her secret cell,— 
What further can the modest numbers tell ? 

* * * * “ 

None rode the broomstaff with so good a grace, 
Or pleased her with such majesty of face ; 
Enraptur’d with her incubus she sought 
How to reward his merit as she ought. 
Resolved to make him greatest of the great 
She led him to her hidden cave of state; 
There spurs and coronets were placed around, 
And privy seals were scatter’d on the ground ; 
Here piles of honorary truncheons lay, 
And gleaming stars made artificial day ; 
With mystic rods whose magic power is such 
They metamorphose parties with a touch. 
1 of garter’d blue 


Here hung the princely 
With flags of all varieties of hue. 


1 Tllegible. 
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These, said the Sibyl, from this present. hour 
Are thine, with every dignity of power. 

No statesman shall be titularly great, 

None shall obtain an office in the state 

But such whose principles and manners suit 
The virtuous temper of the Earl of Bute; 

All shall pursue thy interest, none shall guide 
But such as you repute are qualified. 

No more on Scotland’s melancholy plain 

Your starving countrymen shall drink the rain, 
But hither hastening on their naked feet, 
Procure a place, forget themselves, and eat. 

No southern patriot shall oppose my will, 

If not my look, my Treasurer can kill; 

His pistol never fails in time of need, 

And who dares contradict my power shall bleed. 
A future Barrington will also rise 

With blood and death to entertain my eyes. 
But this forestalls futurity and fate, 

T’'ll choose the present hour to make thee great. 
He bow’d submission, and with eager view 
Gazed on the wither’d oracle of Kew. 

She seized a pendant garter, and began 

To elevate the ruler of the clan, 

Girt round his leg the honour’d trifle shone, 
And gather’d double lustre from the throne ; 
With native dignity he fill’d the stall, 
The wonder, jest, and enmity of all. 
Not yet content with honorary grace, 
The Sibyl, busy for the sweets of place, 
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Kick’d out a minister, the people’s pride, 

And lifted Sawney in his place to guide. 

The Leader of the Treasury he rose, 

Whilst fate mark’d down the nation’s future 
woes. 

Mad with ambition his imperious hand 

Scattered oppression through a groaning land ; 

Still taxes followed taxes, grants supplies, 

With every ill resulting from excise. 

Not satisfied with this unjust increase, 

He struck a bolder stroke, and sold the peace 5 

The Gallic millions so convinced his mind 

On honourable terms the treaty’s sign’d. 


But who his private character can blame, 
Or brand his titles with a villain’s name? 
Upon an estimation of the gains 
He stoop’d beneath himself to take the reins, 
A good economist he serv’d the crown, 

And made his master’s interest his own. 

His starving friends and countrymen applied, 
To share the ministry, assist to guide ; 

Nor ask’d in vain :—his charitable hand 

Made Plenty smile in Scotland’s barren land, 
Her wandering sons for poverty renown’d 
Places and pensions, bribes or titles found. 

Far from the south, was humble merit fled, 

And on the northern mountains rear’d her head ; 
And genius having rang’d beyond the Tweed, 
Sat brooding upon bards who could not read ; 
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Whilst courage, boasting of his highland might, 
Mentions not Culloden’s inglorious flight, 

But whilst his lordship fills the honour’d stall, 
Ample provision satisfies them all. 

The genius sings his praise, the soldier swears 
To mutilate each murnrring caitiff’s ears ; 

The father of his country they adore, 

And live in elegance unknown before. 

Nor yet unthankful he for power and place, 

He praised the Sibyl with distinguish’d grace.? 
= % * % * * # % 
Around this mystic sun of liquid gold 

A swarm of planetary statesmen rolld ; 
Though some have since as ministers been known, 
They shone with borrow’d lustre not their own: 
In ev’ry revolution day and night 

From Bute they caught each particle of light ; 
He destin’d out the circles they fulfil, 

Hung on the bulky nothing of his will. 


How shall I brand with infamy a name 
Which bids defiance to all sense of shame ? 
How shall I touch his iron soul with pain, 

Who hears unmoved a multitude complain? 

A multitude made wretched by his hand, 

The common curse and nuisance of the land. 
Holland, of thee I sing—infernal wretch ! 

Say, can thy power of mischief further stretch ? 


1 Twelve lines, unfit for publication, are here omitted. 
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Is there no other army to be sold, 

No town to be destroy’d for bribes and gold ? 
Or wilt thou rather sit contented down, 

And starve the subject to enrich the crown ? 
That when the treasury can boast supplies, 
Thy pilfering genius may have exercise ; 
Whilst unaccounted millions pay thy toil, 
Thou art secure if Bute divides the spoil. 
Catching his influence from the best of kings, 
Vice broods beneath the shadow of his wings. 
The vengeance of a nation is defied, 

And liberty and justice set aside. 
Distinguish’d robber of the public, say, 

What urged thy timid spirit’s hasty way ? 
She in the protection of a king, 

Did recollection paint the fate of Byng ? 

Did conscience hold that mirror to thy sight, 


Or Aylyffe’s ghost accompany thy flight ? 

Is Bute more powerful than the sceptred hand, 
Or art thou safer in a foreign land ? 

In vain, the scene relinquish’d, now you grieve, 
Cursing the moment you were forced to leave 
Thy ruins on the Isle of Thanet built, 

The fruits of plunder, villainy, and guilt. 

When you presume on English ground to tread, 
Justice will lift her weapon at your head. 
Contented with the author of your state 
Maintain the conversation of the great. 
Be busy in confederacy and plot, 

And settle what shall be on what is not; 
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Display the statesman in some wild design, 
Foretell when North will tumble and resign, 
How long the busy Sandwich, mad for rule, 
Will lose his labour and remain a fool. 

But your accounts, the subject of debate, 
Are sunk beneath the notice of the great. 
Let bribed exchequer-tellers find ’em just, 
While on the penalty of place they must ; 
Before they’re seen your honesty is clear, 
And all will evidently right appear. 


When as a Minister you had your day, 
And gather’d light from Bute’s superior ray, 
His striking representative you shone, 
And seem’d to glimmer in yourself alone ; 
The lives of thousands barter’d for a bribe, 
With villainies too shocking to describe. 
Your system of oppression testified 
None but the conscientious Fox could guide. 
As Bute is fix’d eternal in his sphere, 
And Ministers revolve around in air, 
Your infamy with such a lasting ray, 
Glow’d through your orb in one continual day : 
Still ablest politicians hold dispute, 
Whether you gave or borrow’d light from 
Bute. 
Lost in the blaze of his superior parts, 
We often have descried your little arts. 
But at a proper distance from his sphere 
We saw the little villain disappear ; 
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When drest in titles, the burlesque of place, 

A more illustrious rascal show’d his face ; 
Your destin’d sphere of Ministry now run, 
You dropt like others in the parent sun ; 
There as a spot you purpose to remain, 

And seek protection in the Sibyl’s swain. 
Grafton his planetary life began, 

Though foreign to the system of the clan ; 
Slowly he roll’d around the fount of light, 
Long was his day, but longer was his night. 
Irregular, unequal in his course, 
Now languid he revolves, now rolls with force ; 
His searce-collected light obliquely hurl’d 

Was scatter’d ere it reach’d his frozen world. 
Through all his under offices of place, 

All had conspir’d to represent his grace ; 
Lifeless and dull the wheels of state were 

driven, 

Slow as a courtier on his road to heaven. 

If expedition urged the dull machine, 

He knew so little of the golden mean, 

Swift hurry and confusion wild began 

To discompose the Thane’s determin’d plan. 
Error, his secretary, lent his aid 

To undermine each plot his cunning laid ; 

He wrote dispatches in his grace’s name, 
And ruined every project North could frame: 
Yet as he blunder’d through the lengthen’d 

night, 


He seriously protested all was right. 
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Since dissipation is thy only joy, 
Go, Grafton, join the dance, and act the boy ; 
’Tis not for fops in cabinets to shine, 
And justice must confess that title’s thine. 
Dress to excess and powder into fame, 
In drums and hurricanes exalt your name. 
There you may glitter, there your worth may rise 
Above the little reach of vulgar eyes. 
But in the high departments of the state 
Your talents are too trifling to be great ; 
There all your imperfections rise to view, 
Not Sandwich so contemptible as you. 
Bute from the summit of his power descried 
Your glaring inability to guide, 
And mustering every rascal in his gang, 
Who might for merit altogether hang, 
From the black catalogue and worthy crew, 
The jesuitical and scheming few, 
Selected by the leader of the clan, 
Received instructions for their future plan ; 
And after proper adoration paid, 
Were to their destin’d sphere of state convey’d, 
To shine the Minister’s satellites, 
Collect his light, and give his lordship ease, 
Reform his crooked politics, and draw 
A more severe attack upon the law ; 
Settle his erring revolutions right, 
And give in just proportion day and night. 


Alas! the force of Scottish pride is such, 
These mushrooms of a day presum’d too much ; 
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Conscious of cunning and superior arts, 

They scorn’d the Minister’s too trifling parts ; 

Grafton resents a treatment so unjust, 

And damns the Carlton Sibyl’s fiery lust, 

By which a scoundrel Scot opprest the realm, 

And rogues, below contempt, disgrac’d the helm. 

Swift scandal caught the accents as they fell, 

And bore them to the Sibyl’s secret cell. 

Enrag’d she wing’d a messenger to Bute, 

Some minister more able to depute ; 

Her character and virtue was a jest, 

Whilst Grafton was of useless power possest. 

This done, her just desire of vengeance warm, 

She gave him notice of the bursting storm ; 

Timid and dubious, Grafton faced about, 

And trembled at the thoughts of being out. 

But as no laws the Sibyl’s power confined 

He dropped his blushing honours and resign’d. 

Step forward, North! and let the doubtful see 

Wonders and miracles revived in thee. 

Did not the living witness haunt the court, 

What ear had given faith to my report ? 

Amidst the rout of ministerial slaves, 

Rogues who want genius to refine to knaves, 

Who could imagine that the wretch most base 

Should fill the highest infamy of place? 

That North, the vile domestic of a peer, 

Whose name an Englishman detests to hear, 

Should leave his trivial share of Bedford’s 
gains, 

Become a minister, and take the reins; 
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And from the meanest of the gang ascend 
Above his worthy governor and friend ? 

This wondrous metamorphose of an hour 
Sufliciently evinced the Sibyl’s power 

To ruin nations, little rogues to raise, 

A virtue supernatural displays ; 

What but a power infernal or divine 

Could honour North, or make his grace resign ? 


Some superficial politicians tell, 
When Grafton from his gilded turret fell ; 
The Sibyl substituted North a blank, 
A mustered fagot to complete the rank, 
Without a distant thought that such a tool 
Would change its being and aspire to rule ; 
But such the humble North’s indulgent fate, 
When striding in the saddle of the state, 
He caught by inspiration statesmanship, 
And drove the slow machine and smack’d his whip ; 
Whilst Bedford wondering at his sudden skill 
With reverence view’d the packhorse of his will. 


His Majesty (the buttons thrown aside) 
Declared his fix’d intention to preside. 
No longer sacrificed to every knave 
He’d show himself discreet as well as brave ; 
In every cabinet and council cause 
He’d be dictator and enforce the laws ; 
Whilst North should in his present office stand 
As understrapper to direct his hand. 
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Now, Expectation, now extend thy wing! 
Happy the land whose minister’s a king ; 
Happy the king, who ruling each debate, 
Can peep through every roguery of state. 
See Hope, arrayed in robes of virgin white, 
Trailing an arch’d variety of light, 

Comes showering blessings on a ruin’d realm, 
And shows the crown’d director of the helm. 
Return, fair Goddess, till some future day, 
The king has seen the error of his way ; 
And by his smarting shoulders seem to feel _ 
The wheel of state is not a Catharine wheel. 
Wise by experience, general nurse of fools, 
He leaves the Ministry to venal tools; 

And finds his happy talents better suit 

The making buttons for his favourite Bute ; 
In countenancing the unlawful views 

Which North, the delegate of Bute, pursues ; 
In glossing with authority a train 

Whose names are infamy,-and objects gain. 


Hail, filial duty! great if rightly used, 
How little, when mistaken and abused ; 
View’d from one point, how glorious art thou 
seen, 
From others how degenerate and mean— 
A seraph or an idiot’s head we see : 
Oft on the latter stands the type of thee, 
And bowing at his parent’s knee is drest 
In a long hood of many colour’d vest. 
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The sceptred king who dignifies a throne, 
Should be in private life himself alone ; 
No friend or mother should his conscience scan, 
Or with the nation’s head confound the man. 
Like juggling Melchi Zadok’s priestish plea, 
Collected in himself a king should be. 
But truths may be unwelcome, and the lay 
Which shall to Royal ears such truths convey, 
The conflagrations of the hangman’s ire 
May roast and execute with foreign fire. 
The muse who values safety shall return, 
And sing of subjects where she cannot burn. 
Continue, North, thy vile burlesque of power, 
And reap the harvest of the present hour ; 
Collect and fill thy coffers with the spoil, 
And let thy gatherings recompense thy toil. 
Whilst the rogues out revile the rascals in, 
Repeat the proverb, “ let those laugh that win :” 
Fleeting and transitory is the date 
Of sublunary ministers of state ; 
Then whilst thy summer lasts, prepare thy 

hay, 

Nor trust to autumn and a future day. 


I leave thee now, but with intent to trace 
The villains and the honest men of place. 
The first are stili assisting in thy train 
To aid the pillage and divide the gain. 

The last of known integrity of mind 
Forsook a venal party and resigned. 
VOL. I. 15 
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Come, Satire! aid me to display the first, 
Of every honest Englishman accurst ; 
Come, Truth, assist me to prepare the lays, 
Where worth demands, and give the latter 

praise. 
Ingenious Sandwich, whither dost thou fly 
To shun the censure of the public eye ? 
Dost thou want matter for another speech, 
Or other works of genius to impeach ? 
Or would thy insignificance and pride 
Presume above thyself and seek to guide? 
Pursue thy ignis-fatuus of power, 
And call to thy assistance virtuous Gower; 
Set Rigby’s happy countenance in play, 
To vindicate whatever you can say. 
Then when you totter into place and fame, 
With double infamy you brand your name. 
Say, Sandwich, in the winter of your date, 
Can you ascend the hobby-horse of state ? 
Do titles echo grateful in your ear? 
Or is it mockery to call you peer ? 
In ——— silvered age to play the fool, 
And ———— with rascals infamous a tool, 
Plainly denote your judgment is no more, 
Your honour was extinguished long before. 


Say, if reflection ever blest thy mind, 
Hast thou one real friend among mankind ? 
Thou hadst one once, free, generous, and sincere, 
Too good a senator for such a peer ; 


bo 
bo 
=I 
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Him thou hast offer’d as a sacrifice 

To lewdness, immorality, and vice ; 

Your patronizing scoundrels set the gin, 

And friendship was the bait to draw him in. 
What honourable villain could they find 

Of Sandwich’s latitudinary mind ? 

Though intimacy seemed to stop the way, 
You they employ’d to tempt him and betray. 
Full well you executed their commands, 
Well you deserved the pension at their hands. 
For you, in hours of trifling, he compiled 

A dissertation blasphemous and wild. 

Be it recorded too, at your desire, 

He called for demons to assist his lyre ; 
Relying on your friendship soon he found 
How dangerous the support of rotten ground. 
In your infernal attributes array’d, 

You seized the wish’d-for poem and betray’d. 


Hail, mighty [witcher ! can my feeble line 
Give due reward to merit such as thine ? 
Not Churchill’s keenest satire ever reach’d 
The conscience of the rascal who impeach’d. 
My humble numbers and untutor’d lay 
On such a harden’d wretch is thrown away ; 
T leave thee to the impotent delight 
Of visiting the harlots of the night ; 
Go, hear thy nightingale’s enchanting strain, 
My satire shall not dart a sting in vain. 
There you may boast one sense is entertain’d, 
Though age present your other senses pain’d: 
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Go, Sandwich, if thy fire of lust compel, 
Regale at Harrington’s religious cell, 
Exert your poor endeavours as you please, 

The jest and bubble of the harlot crew, 

What entertain’d your youth, in age pursue. 
When Grafton shook Oppression’s iron rod, 
Like Egypt’s lice, the instrument of God ; 
When Camden, driven from his office, saw 

The last weak efforts of expiring law ; 

When Bute, the regulator of the state, 

Preferr’d the vicious, to supplant the great; 
When rank corruption through all orders ran, 
And infamy united Sawney’s clan; 

When every office was with rogues disgraced, 
And the Scotch dialect became the taste— 

Could Beaufort with such creatures stay behind ? 
No, Beaufort was a Briton, and resign’d. 

Thy resignation, Somerset, shall shine 

When time hath buried the recording line, 

And proudly glaring in the rolls of fame, 

With more than titles decorate thy name. 
Amidst the gather’d rascals of the age, 

Wo murder noble parts, the court their stage, 
One nobleman of honesty remains, 

Who scorns to draw in ministerial chains ; 

Who honours virtue and his country’s peace, 
And sees with pity grievances increase ; 
Who bravely left all sordid views of place, 
And lives the honour of the Beaufort race. 
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Deep in the secret, Barrington and Gower, 
Rais’d upon villainy, aspire to power ; 
3ig with importance they presume to rise 
Above a minister they must despise ; 
Whilst Barrington as secretary shows 
How many pensions paid his blood and blows. 
And Gower, the humbler creature of the two, 
Has only future prospects in his view. 
But North requires assistance from the great 
To work another Button in the state, 
That Weymouth may complete the birthday 

suit, 

Full trimm’d by Twitcher and cut out by Bute. 
So many worthy schemers must produce 
A. statesman’s coat of universal use ; 
Some system of economy to save 
Another million for another knave. 
Some plan to make a duty, large before, 
Additionally great to grind the poor. 
For ’tis a maxim with a guiding wise, 
Just as the commons sink the rich arise. 


If ministers and privy council knaves 
Would rest contented with their being slaves, 
And not with anxious infamy pursue 
Those measures which will fetter others too, 
The swelling cry of liberty would rest, 

Nor Englishmen complain, nor knaves protest. 
But courtiers have a littleness of mind, 
And, once enslaved, would fetter all mankind. 
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’Tis to this narrowness of soul we owe 

What further ills our liberties shall know ; 

’Tis from this principle our feuds began, 
Fomented by the Scots, ignoble clan : 

Strange that such little creatures of a-tool, 

By lust and not by merit rais’d to rule, 

Should sow contention in a noble land, 

And scatter thunders from a venal hand. 
Gods! that these flyblows of a stallion’s day, 
Warm’d into being by the Sibyl’s ray, 

Should shake the constitution, rights and laws, 
And prosecute the man of freedom’s cause ! 
Whilst Wilkes to every Briton’s right appeald, 
With loss of liberty that right he seal’d: 
Imprison’d and oppress’d he persever’d, 

Nor Sawney or his powerful Sibyl fear’d. 

The hag, 


Shot poison on the screech-owl of her love ; 


replete with malice from above, 


Unfortunately to his pen ? it fell, 

And flow’d in double rancour to her cell. 
Madly she raved, to ease her tortur’d mind, 
The object of -her hatred is confin’d : 

But he, supported by his country’s laws, 
Bid her defiance, for ’twas Freedom’s cause. 
Her Treasurer and Talbot fought in vain, 


Though each attain’d his favourite object—gain. 
She sat as usual when a project fails, 


Damn’d Chudleigh’s phiz, and dined upon her nails. 


1 Doubtful—Sourney’s Ed. [Not so. The MS. is suffi 
ciently legible. | 
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Unhappy land! whose govern’d Monarch sees 
Through glasses and perspective such as these, 
When juggling to deceive his untried sight, 
He views the ministry all trammell’d right ; 
Whilst to his eye the other glass applied, 
His subjects’ failings are all magnified. 
Unheeded the petitions are received, 

Nor one retort of grievances believed ; 

Tis but the voice of faction in disguise 
That blinds with liberty the people’s eyes : 
Tis riot and licentiousness pursues 

Some disappointed placeman’s private views. 
And shall such venal creatures steer the helm, 
Waving Oppression’s banners round the realm? 
Shall Briton’s to the vile detested troop, 
Forgetting ancient honour, meanly stoop ? 

Shall we our rights and liberties resign, 

To lay those jewels at a woman’s shrine ? 

No: let us still be Britons: be it known, 

The favours we solicit are our own. 

Engage, ye Britons, in the glorious task, 

And stronger still enforce the things you ask: 
Assert your rights, remonstrate with the throne, 
Insist on liberty, and that alone. 


a 


Alas! America, thy ruin’d cause 
Displays the ministry’s contempt of laws. 
Unrepresented thou art tax’d, excised, 

By creatures much too vile to be despised ; 


1 Omitted in the MS. 
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The outcast of an ousted gang are sent, 

To bless thy commerce, with ......' government. 

Whilst pity rises to behold thy fate, 

We see thee in this worst of troubles great ; 

Whilst anxious for thy wavering dubious cause, 

We give thy proper spirit due applause. 

If virtuous Grafton’s sentimental taste, 

Is in his measures or his mistress placed ; 

In either ’tis originally rare, 

One shows the midnight cully, one the peer: 

Review him, Britons, with a proper pride, 

Was this a statesman qualified to guide ? 

Was this the minister whose mighty hand 

Has scattered civil discord through the land? 

Since smallest trifles when ordained by fate, 

Rise into power and counteract the great. 

What shall we call thee, Grafton? Fortune’s 
whip ? 

Or rather the burlesque of statesmanship : 

When daring in thy insolence of place, 

Bold in an empty majesty of face, 

We saw thee exercise thy magic rod, 

And form a titled villain with a nod ; 

Turn out the virtuous, airily advance 

The members of the council in a dance, 

And honouring Sandwich with a serious air,? 

Commend the fancy of his solitaire. 


1 This hiatus occurs in the MS. 
2 Omitted. 
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These were thy actions, worthy of record, 
Worthy the bubbled wretch and venal lord. 
Since villainy is meritorious grown, 

Step forward, for thy merit’s not unknown. 
What Mansfield’s conscience shudder’d to receive, 
Thy mercenary temper cannot leave. 
Reversions, pensions, bribes and titled stews ; 
What mortal scoundrel can such things refuse ? 
If Dunning’s nice integrity of mind, 

Will not in pales of interest be confined ; 

Let his uncommon honesty resign, 

And boast the empty pension of the nine: 

A Thurloe grasping every offer’d straw, 

Shines his successor and degrades the law. 
How like the ministry who link’d his chains, 
His measures tend incessantly to gains. 


If Weymouth dresses to*the height of taste, 
At once with fifty ......7 places laced, 
Can such a summer insect of the state, 
Be otherwise than in externals great ? 
Thou bustling marplot of each hidden plan, 
How wilt thou answer to the Sibyl’s man ? 
Did thy own shallow politics direct, 
To treat the Mayor with purposed disrespect ; 
Or did it come in orders from above, 
From her who sacrificed her soul to love ? 
Rigby, whose conscience is a perfect dice, 
A just epitome of every vice, 


1A word omitted in the MS. 
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Replete with what accomplishments support 
The empty admiration of a court, 

Yet wants a barony to grace record, 

And hopes to lose the rascal in the lord. 

His wish is granted, and the King prepares 

A title of renown to brand his heirs. 

When vice creates the patent for a peer, 

What lord so nominally great as Clare? 
Whilst Chatham from his coroneted oak 
Unheeded shook the senate with his croak ; 
The minister too pow’rful to be right, 

Laugh’d at his prophecy and second sight, 
Since Mother Shipton’s oracle of state 
Forestall’d the future incidents of fate. 

Grafton might shake his elbows, dance and dream, 
’*Twere labour lost to strive against the stream. 
If Grafton in his juggling statesman’s game 
Bubbled for interest, betted but for fame, 

The leader of the treasury could pay 

For every loss in politics and play. 

Sir Fletcher’s noisy eloquence of tongue 

Is on such pliant oily hinges hung, 

Turn’d to all points of politics and doubt, 

But though forever worsted, never out. 

Can such a wretched creature take the chair 
And exercise his new made power with air? 
This worthy speaker of a worthy crew, 

Can write long speeches and repeat them too ; 
A practis’d lawyer in the venal court, 
From higher powers he borrows his report ; 
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Above the scandalous aspersion tool, 
He only squares his conscience by a ruie. 
Granby, too great to join the hated cause, 


Throws down his useless truncheon and withdraws; 


Whilst unrenowned for military deeds, 
A youthful branch of royalty succeeds. 


Let Coventry, Yonge, Palmerston, and Brett, 
With resignation pay the crown a debt ; 

If in return for offices of trust, 

The ministry expect you'll prove unjust, 


What soul that values freedom could with ease, 


Stoop under obligations such as these. 

If you a Briton, every virtue dead, 

That would upon your dying freedom tread, 
List in the gang and piously procure, 

To make your calling and election sure : 
Go, flatter Sawney for his jockeyship, 
Assist in each long shuffle, hedge and slip, 
Thus rising on the stilts of favour see 
What Grafton was, and future dukes will be: 
How Rigby, Weymouth, Barrington began 
To juggle into fame and play the man. 


Amidst this general rage of turning out, 
What officer will stand, remains a doubt. 
If virtue’s an objection at the board, 
With what propriety the council’s stored ; 
Where could the Caledonian minion find 
Such striking copies of his venal mind ? 
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Search through the winding labyrinths of place, 

See all alike politically base. 

If virtues, foreign to the office, shine, 

How fast the prodigies of state resign ! 

Still as they drop, the rising race begin 

To boast the infamy of being in. 

And generous Bristol, constant to his friend, 

Employs his lifted crutches to ascend. 

Look round thee, North! see what a glorious 
scene— 

O let no thought of vengeance intervene : 

Throw thy own insignificance aside, 

And swell in self-importance, power, and pride. 

See Holland easy with his pilfer’d store, 

See Bute intriguing how to pilfer more, 

See Grafton’s coffers boast the wealth of place, 

A provident reserve to hedge a race. 

New to oppression and the servile chain, 

Hark how the wrong’d Americans complain. 

Whilst unregarded the petitions lie, 

And Liberty unnoticed swells her erys 

Yet, yet reflect, thou despicable thing, 

How wavering is the favour of a king; 

Think, since that feeble fence and Bute is all, 

How soon thy humbug farce of state may fall; 

Then catch the present moment while ’tis thine, 

Implore a noble pension, and resign. 
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Saturday, September 30, 1769.1 


"Tis mystery all, in every sect 

You find this palpable defect, 

The axis of the dark machine 

Is enigmatic and unseen. 

Opinion is the only guide 

By which our senses are supplied, 
Mere grief’s conjecture, fancy’s whim, 
Can make our reason side with him. 
But this discourse perhaps will be 

As little liked by you as me, 

Ill change the subject for a better, 
And leave the Doctor, and his letter. 
A priest whose sanctimonious face 
Became a sermon, or a grace, 

Could take an orthodox repast, 

And left the knighted loin the last ; 
To fasting very little bent, 

He’d pray indeed till breath was spent. 
Shrill was his treble as a cat, 

His organs being chok’d with fat ; 


1 Copied from a Poem in Chatterton’s handwriting in the 
British Museum. 
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In college quite as graceful seen 
As Camplin or the lazy Dean, 
(Who sold the ancient cross to Hoare 
For one church dinner, nothing more, 
The Dean who sleeping on the book 
Dreams he is swearing at his cook.) 
This animated hill of oil, 

Was to another dean the foil. 

They seem’d two beasts of different kind, 
Contra in politics and mind, 

The only sympathy they knew, 

They both lov’d turtle a-la-stew. 

The Dean was empty, thin and long, 

As Fowler’s back or head or song. 

He met the Rector in the street, 

Sinking a canal with his feet. 

“Sir,” quoth the Dean, with solemn nod, 
“ You are a minister of God; 

And, as I apprehend, should be 

About such holy works as me. 

But, cry your mercy, at a feast 

You only show yourself a priest, 

No sermon politic you preach, 

No doctrine damnable you teach. 

Did not we few maintain the fight, 
Mystery might sink and all be light. 
From house to house your appetite 

In daily sojourn paints ye right. 

Nor lies true orthodox you carry, 

You hardly ever hang or marry. 
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Good Mr. Rector, let me tell ye 
You’ve too much tallow in this belly. 
Fast, and repent of ev’ry sin, 

And grow like me, upright and thin ; 
Be active, and assist your mother, 
And then I'll own ye for a brother.” 


“ Sir,” quoth the Rector in a huff, 
“True, you’re diminutive enough, 
And let me tell ye, Mr. Dean, 

You are as worthless too as lean ; 
This mountain strutting to my face 
Is an undoubted sign of grace. 
Grace, tho’ you ne’er on turtle sup, 
Will like a bladder blow you up, 
A tun of claret swells your case 
Less than a single ounce of grace.” 


“You're wrong,” the bursting Dean re- 
plied, 
“ Youre logic’s on the roughcast side, 
The minor’s right, the major falls, 
Weak as his modern honour’s walls. 
A spreading trunk, with rotten skin, 
Shows very little’s kept within ; 
But when the casket’s neat, not large, 
We guess, th’ importance of the charge.” 


“Sir,” quoth the Rector, “Ive a story 
Quite apropos to lay before ye. 
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A sage philosopher to try 

That pupil saw with reason’s eye, 
Prepar’d three boxes, gold, lead, stone, 
And bid three youngsters claim each one. 
The first, a Bristol merchant’s heir, 
Loved pelf above the charming fair ; 
So ’tis not difficult to say, 

Which box the dolthead took away. 
The next, as sensible as me, 

Desired the pebbled one, d’ye see. 
The other having scratch’d his head, 
Consider’d though the third was lead, 
"Twas metal still surpassing stone, 

So claimed the leaden box his own. 
Now to unclose they all prepare, 

And hope alternate laughs at fear. 
The golden case does ashes hold, 

The leaden shines with sparkling gold, 
But in the outcast stone they see 

A jewel,—such pray fancy me.” 


“ Sir,” quoth the Dean, “I truly say 
You tell a tale a pretty way ; 
But the conclusion to allow— 
’Fore-gad, I scarcely can tell how. 
A jewel! Fancy must be strong 
To think you keep your water long. 
I preach, thank gracious heaven! as clear 
As any pulpit stander here, 
But may the devil claw my face 
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If e’er I pray’d for puffing grace, 
To be a mountain, and to carry 
Such a vile heap—I’d rather marry ! 
Each day to sweat three gallons full 
And span a furlong on my skull. 
Lost to the melting joys of love— 
_ Not to be borne—like justice move.” 


And here the Dean was running on, 
Through half a couplet having gone : 
Quoth Rector peevish,. “I sha’nt stay 
To throw my precious time away, 

The gen’ropus Burgum having sent 
A ticket as a compliment, 

I think myself in duty bound 

Six pounds of turtle to confound.” 
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“That man you mention,” answers Dean, 


“ Creates in priests of sense the spleen, 


His soul’s as open as his hand, 
Virtue distrest may both command ; 
That ragged virtue is a whore, 

I always beat her from my door, 

But Burgum gives, and giving shows 
His honour leads him by the nose. 
Ah! how unlike the church divine, 


Whose feeble lights on mountains shine, 


And being placed so near the sky, 
Are lost to every human eye. 
VOL. I. 16 
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His luminaries shine around 
Like stars in the Cimmerian ground.” 


“Invidious slanderer !” quoth priest, 
“QO may I never scent a feast, 
If thy curst conscience is as pure 
As underlings in Whitfield’s cure. 
The church, as thy display has shown, 
Is turn’d a bawd to lustful town ; 
But what against the church you’ve said, 
Shall soon fall heavy on your head. 
Js Burgum’s virtue then a fault ? 
Ven’son, and heaven forbid the thought! 
He gives, and never eyes return, 
O may paste altars to him burn! 
But whilst I talk with worthless you, 


Perhaps the dinner waits adieu.” 
This said, the Rector trudg’d along, 

As heavy as Fowlerian song. 

The hollow Dean with fairy feet, 

Stept lightly through the dirty street. 

At last, arriv’d at destin’d place, 

The bulky Doctor squeaks the grace : 

“ Lord bless the many-flavour’d meat, 

And grant us strength enough to eat ! 

May all and every mother’s son 

Be drunk before the dinner’s done. 

When we give thanks for dining well, oh ! 


May each 


grunt out in Ritornello.” 
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Amen! resounds to distant tide, 
And weapons clang on every side, 
The oily river burns around 

And gnashing teeth make doleful sound. 
Now is the busy President 

In his own fated element, 

In every look and action great, 
His presence doubly fills the plate. 
Nobly invited to the feast, 

They all contribute gold at least. 
The Duke and President collected, 
Alike beloved, alike respected. 


Say, Baker, if experience hoar ! 
Has yet unbolted wisdom’s door, 
What is this phantom of the mind, 
This love, when sifted and refined ? 
When the poor lover fancy-frighted 
Is with shadowy joys delighted : 

A frown shall throw him in despair; 
A smile shall brighten up his air. 
Jealous without a seeming cause 
From flatt’ring smiles he misery draws ; 
Again without his reason’s aid, 

His bosom’s still, the devil’s laid. 
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1 This Poem immediately follows the other. It has no 
title, and is written upon the same paper, a whole sheet, 
folded into four columns. 
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If this is love, my callous heart 

Has never felt the rankling dart. 

Oft have I seen the wounded swain, 
Upon the rack of pleasing pain, 

Full of his flame, upon his tongue 

The quivering declaration hung, 

When lost to courage, sense, and reason, 
He talk’d of weather and the season. 
Such tremors never coward me, 

I’m flattering, impudent and free, 
Unmov'd by frowns and low’ring eyes, 
Tis smiles I only ask and prize, 

And when the smile is freely given, 
You're in the highway road to heaven. 
These coward lovers seldom find 

That whining makes the ladies kind. 
They laugh at silly silent swains 

Who’re fit for nothing but their chains. 
Tis an effrontery and tongue 

On very oily hinges hung 

Must win the blooming, melting fair, 
And show the joys of heaven here. 

A rake, I take it, is a creature 

Who winds through all the folds of nature. 
Who sees the passions, and can tell 

How the soft beating heart shall swell ; 
Who, when he ravishes the joy, 

Defies the torments of the boy. 

Who with the soul the body gains 

And shares love’s pleasures, not his pains. 
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Who holds his charmer’s reputation 
Above a tavern veneration ; 

And when a love repast he makes, 
Not even prying fame partakes. 
Who looks above a prostitute, he 
Thinks love the only price of beauty ; 
And she that can be basely sold, 

Is much beneath or love or gold. 
Who thinks the almost dearest part 
In all the body is the heart: 
Without it rapture cannot rise, 

Nor pleasures wanton in the eyes ; 
The sacred joy of love is dead, 
Witness the sleeping marriage bed. 
This is the picture of a rake, 

Show it the ladies—won’t it take ?? 


1 Those who have sullied the youth of Chatterton with the 
imputation of extraordinary vices or irregularities, and have 
asserted, that “his profligacy was, at least, as conspicuous 
as his abilities,’ have, I conceive, rather grounded these 
assertions on the apparently profane and immoral tendency 
of some of his productions, than on personal knowledge, or 
a correct review of his conduct. During his residence at 
Bristol, we have the most respectable evidence in favour of 
the regularity of his conduct, namely, that of his master, 
Mr. Lambert. Of few young men in his situation it can be 
said, that during a course of nearly three years, he seldom 
encroached upon the strict limits which were assigned him, 
with respect to his hours of liberty; that his master could 
never accuse him of improper behaviour, and that he had 
the utmost reason to be satisfied he never spent his hours of 
leisure in any but respectable company. 

Mrs. Newton, with that unaffected simplicity which so 
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A buck’s a beast of th’ otherside, 
And real but in hoofs and hide: 


eminently characterizes her letter, most powerfully contro- 
verts the obloquy which had been thrown upon her brother’s 
memory. She says, that while he was at Mr. Lambert’s, he 
visited his mother regularly most evenings before nine 
o’clock, and they were seldom two evenings together without 
seeing him. He was for a considerable time remarkably 
indifferent to females. He declared to his sister that he had 
always seen the whole sex with perfect indifference, except 
those whom nature had rendered dear. He remarked, at the 
same time, the tendency of severe study to sour the temper, 
and indicated his inclination to form an acquaintance with 
a young female in the neighbourhood, apprehending that it 
might soften that austerity of temper which had resulted 
from solitary study. The juvenile Petrarch wanted a Laura, 
to polish his manners and exercise his fancy. He addressed 
a poem to Miss Rumsey; and they commenced, Mrs. Newton 
adds, a corresponding acquaintance. ‘“ He would also fre- 
quently,’’ she says, “ walk the College-Green with the young 
girls that statedly paraded there to show their finery ;” but 
she is persuaded that the reports which charge him with lib- 
ertinism are ill-founded. She could not perhaps have added a 
better proof of it, than his inclination to associate with modest 
women. The testimony of Mr. Thistlethwaite is not less ex- 
plicit or less honourable to Chatterton. “ The opportunities,”’ 
says he, “which a long acquaintance with him afforded me, 
justify me in saying, that whilst he lived at Bristol, he was 
not the debauched character he has been represented. Tem- 
perate in his living, moderate in his pleasures, and regular in 
his exercises, he was undeserving of the aspersion. I adnrit 
that amongst his papers may be found many passages, not 
only immoral, but bordering upon a libertinism, gross and 
unpardonable. It is not my intention to attempt a vindica- 
tion of those passages, which, for the regard I bear his 
memory, I wish he had never written; but which I neverthe- 
less believe to have originated rather from a warmth of 
imagination, aided by a vain affectation of singularity, than 
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To nature and the passions dead, 

A brothel is his house and bed ; 

To fan the flame of warm desire 

And after wanton in the fire, 

He thinks a labour, and his parts 

Were not designed to conquer hearts. 
* % * # * 

The girls of virtue when he views, 

Dead to all converse but the stews, 

Silent as death, he’s nought to say 

But sheepish steals himself away. 

This is a buck to life display’d, 

A character to charm each maid. 

Now, prithee, friend, a choice to make, 

Wouldst choose the buck before the rake ? 

The buck, as brutal as the name, 

Invenoms every charmer’s fame ; 

And though he never touch’d her hand 

Protests he had her at command. 

The rake in gratitude for pleasure 

Keeps reputation dear as treasure. 


[ After these asterisks follows, without turtle, | 


But Hudibrastics may be found 

To tire ye with repeated sound ; 
So, changing for a Shandeyan style, 
I ask your favour and your smile. 


from any natural depravity, or from a heart vitiated by evil: 
example.’’—Dr. GREGORY. 
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ODE. 
Recitative. 
In his wooden palace jumping, 
Tearing, sweating, bawling, thumping, 
Repent, repent, repent, 
The mighty Whitfield cries, 
Oblique lightning in his eyes, 
Or die and be damn’d! all around 
The long-ear’d rabble grunt in dismal sound, 
Repent, repent, repent, 
ach concave mouth replies. 
The comet of gospel, the lantern of light, 
Is rising and shining 
Like candles at night. 
He shakes his ears, 
He jumps, he stares ; 
Hark, he’s whining, 
The shorthand saints prepare to write, 
And high they mount their ears. 


Air. 
Now the devil take ye all, 
Saints or no saints, all ina lump ; 
Here must I labour and bawl, 
And thump, and thump, and thump ; 
And never a souse to be got, 
Unless—I swear by jingo, 
A greater profit’s made 
Pll forswear my trade, 
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My gown and market lingo, 
And leave ye all to pot. 


Recitatwe. 
Now he raves like brindled cat, 
Now ’tis thunder, 
Rowling, 
Growling, 
Rumbling, 
Grumbling, 
Noise and nonsense, jest and blunder. 
Now he chats of this and that, 
No more the soul jobber, 
No more the sly robber. 
He’s now an old woman who talks to her 
cat. 
Again he starts, he beats his breast, 
He rolls his eyes, erects his chest ; 
Hark! hark! the sound begins, 
’Tis a bargain and sale for remission of sins. 


Air. 
Say, beloved congregation, 
In the hour of tribulation, 
Did the power of man affray me ? 
Say ye wives, and say ye daughters, 
Han’t I stanch’d your running waters ? 


I have labour’d—pay me—pay me ! 
I have given absolution, 


Dont withhold your contribution ; 
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Men and angels should obey me— 
Give but freely, you’ve remission 
For all sins without condition ; 

You’re my debtors, pay me, pay me! 


Recitative. 
Again he’s lost, again he chatters 
Of lace and bobbin and such matters. 
A thickening vapor swells— 
Of Adam’s fall he tells, 
Dark as twice ten thousand hells 
Is the gibberish which he spatters. 


We Tins r af 1a 2 AlAgm oO 1 a} 
Now a most dismal elegy he sings, 


Groans, doleful groans are heard about ; 
The Issacharian rout 


Swell the sharp howl, and loud the sorrow 


rings. 


He sung a modern buck whose end 
Was blinded prejudice and zeal. 
In life to every vice a friend, 
Unfix’d as fortune on her wheel. 
He lived a buck, he died a fool, 
So let him to oblivion fall, 
Who thought a wretched body all, 


Untaught in nature’s or the passion’s school. 


Now he takes another theme, 
Thus he tells his waking dream. 
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Air. 
After fasting and praying and grunting and 
weeping, 
My guardian angel beheld me fast sleeping ; 
And instantly capering into my brain, 
Relieved me from prison of bodily chain. 
The soul can be every thing as you all know, 
And mine was transform’d to the shape of a 
crow. 
(The preacher or metre has surely mistook, 
For all must confess that a parson’s a rook.) 
Having wings, as I think I inform’d ye before, 
I shot through a cavern and knock’d at hell’s 
door. 
Out comes Mr. Porter Devil, 
And, I’ll assure ye, very civil. 
“ Dear sir,” quoth he, “ pray step within, 
The company is drinking tea ; 
We have a stranger just come in, 
A brother from the triple tree.” 


Well, in I walk’d, and what d’ye think? 
Instead of sulphur, fire and stink, 

’Twas like a masquerade, 

All grandeur, all parade. 
Here stood an amphitheatre, i 
There stood the small Haymarket-house, i 

With devil actors very clever, 

Who without blacking did Othello. 
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And truly a huge horned fellow 
Told me, he hoped I would endeavour 
To learn a part, and get a souse, 

For pleasure was the business there. 


A lawyer ask’d me for a fee, 
Lo plead my right to drinking tea; 
I bege’d his pardon, to my thinking 
I'd rather have a cheering cup, 
For tea was but insipid drinking, 
And brandy rais’d the spirits up. 
So having seen a place in hell, 
I straight awoke, and found all well. 


Recitative. 
Now again his cornets sounding, 
Sense and harmony confounding, 
Reason tortur’d, scripture twisted, 
Into every form of fancy : 
Forms which never yet existed, 
And but his oblique optics can see. 
He swears, 
He tears, 
With sputter’d nonsense now he breaks the 
ears ; 
At last the sermon and the paper ends ; 
He whines, and hopes his well-beloved friends 
Will contribute their souse 
To pay the arrears for building a house. 
With spiritual doctors, and doctors for poxes, 
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Who all must be satisfied out of the boxes. 
Hark ! hark !—his cry resounds, 

Fire and thunder, blood and wounds, 
Contribute, contribute, 
And pay me my tribute, 
Or the devil, I swear, 

Shall hunt ye as sportsmen would hunt a poor 
hare. 

Whoever gives, unto the Lord he lends. 

The saint is melted, pays his fee, and wends ; 

And here the tedious length’ning Journal 
ends. 


ELEGY .! 


Way blooms the radiance of the morning sky ? 
Why spring the beauties of the season round ? 

Why buds the blossom with the glossy dye ? 
Ah! why does nature beautify the ground ? 


Whilst softly floating on the zephyr’s wing, 
The melting accents of the thrushes rise ; 

And all the heavenly music of the spring, 
Steal on the sense, and harmonize the skies. 


1 This poem was printed in the Town and Country Maga- 
zine for February, 1770, and was signed with Chatterton’s 
initials, and dated Shoreditch. 
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When the rack’d soul is not attuned to joy, 
When sorrow an internal monarch reigns ; 

In vain the choristers their powers employ, 
Tis hateful music, and discordant strains. 


The velvet mantle of the skirted mead, 
The rich varieties of Flora’s pride, 

Till the full bosom is from trouble freed, 
Disgusts the eye, and bids the big tear glide. 


Once, ere the gold-hair’d sun shot the new ray 
Through the gray twilight of the dubious morn, 

To woodlands, lawn, and hills, I took my way, 
And list?ned to the echoes of the horn ; 


Dwelt on the prospect, sought the varied view, 
Traced the meanders of the bubbling stream : 
From joy to joy, uninterrupted flew, 
And thought existence but a fairy dream. 


Now through the gloomy cloister’s length’ning way, 
Through all the terror superstition frames, 

I lose the minutes of the lingering day, 
And view the night light up her pointed flames. 


I dare the danger of the mould’ring wall, 
Nor heed the arch that totters o’er my head : 

O! quickly may the friendly ruin fall, 

Release me of my love, and strike me dead. 


CLIFTON. 


M——! cruel, sweet, inexorable fair, 
O! must I unregarded seek the grave ! 
Must I from all my bosom holds repair, 
When one indulgent smile from thee would save. 


Let mercy plead my cause ; and think, oh! think ! 
A love like mine but ill deserves t hy hate : 
Remember, I am tottering on the brink, 
Thy smile or censure seals my final fate. 


CLIFTON.! 


CuiiFTon, sweet village! now demands the lay, 
The lov’d retreat of all the rich and gay; 
The darling spot which pining maidens seek, 
To give health’s roses to the pallid cheek. 
Warm from its fount the holy water pours, 
And lures the sick to Clifton’s neighbouring 
bowers. 
Let bright Hygeia her glad reign resume, 
And o’er each sickly form renew her bloom. 
Me, whom no fell disease this hour compels 
To visit Bristol’s celebrated wells, 


1 From a copy in Chatterton’s handwriting in the British 
Museum. 
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Far other motives prompt my eager view ; 
My heart can here its fav’rite bent pursue ; 
Here can I gaze, and pause, and muse between, 
And draw some moral truth from evry scene. 
Yon dusky rocks, that, from the stream arise 

In rude rough grandeur, threat the distant skies, 
Seem as if nature in a painful throe, 

With dire convulsions, lab’ring to and fro, 

(To give the boiling waves a ready vent) 

At one dread stroke the solid mountain rent; 
The huge cleft rocks transmit to distant fame, 
The sacred gilding of a good saint’s name. 

Now round the varied scene attention turns 

Her ready eye—my soul with ardour burns; 
For on that spot my glowing fancy dwells, 
Where Cenotaph its mournful story tells— 

How Britain’s heroes, true to honour’s laws, 
Fell, bravely fighting in their country’s cause. 
But though in distant fields your limbs are laid, 
In fame’s long list your glories ne’er will fade; + 
But blooming still beyond the gripe of death, 
Fear not the blast of time’s inclouding breath. 
Your generous leader rais’d this stone to say, 
You follow’d still where honour led the way: 
And by this tribute, which his pity pays, 

Twines his own virtues with his soldiers’ praise. 
Now Brandon’s cliffs my wand’ring gazes meet, 
Whose craggy surface mocks the ling’ring feet ; 
Queen Bess’s gift, (so ancient legends say) 

To Bristol’s fair; where to the sun’s warm ray 
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On the rough bush the linen white they spread, 
Or deck with russet leaves the mossy bed. 


Here as I musing take my pensive stand, 
Whilst evening shadows lengthen o’er the land, 
O’er the wide landscape cast the circling eye, 
How ardent mem’ry prompts the fervid sigh ; 
O’er the historic page my fancy runs, 

Of Britain’s fortunes—of her valiant sons. 

Yon castle, erst of Saxon standards proud, 

Its neighbouring meadows dyed with Danish 
blood. 

Then of its later fate a view I take: 

Here the sad monarch lost his hope’s last stake ; 

When Rupert bold, of well achieved renown, 

Stain’d all the fame his former prowess won.. 

But for its ancient use no more employ’d, 

Its walls all moulder’d and its gates destroy’d ; 

In history’s roll it still a shade retains, 

Though of the fortress scarce a stone remains. 

Eager at length I strain each aching limb, 

And breathless now the mountain’s summit climb. 

Here does attention her fixed gaze renew, 

And of the city takes a nearer view. 

The yellow Avon, creeping at my side, 

In sullen billows rolls a muddy tide ; 

No sportive Naiads on her streams are seen, 

No cheerful pastimes deck the gloomy scene ; 

Fixed in a stupor by the cheerless plain, 

For fairy flights the fancy toils in vain: 
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For though her waves, by commerce richly blest, 
Roll to her shores the treasures of the west, 
Though her broad banks trade’s busy aspect 
wears, 
She seems unconscious of the wealth she bears. 
Near to her banks, and under Brandon’s hill, 
There wanders Jacob’s ever murnmrring rill, 
That pouring forth a never-failing stream, 
To the dim eye restores the steady beam. 
Here too (alas! though tott’ring now with age) 
Stands our deserted, solitary stage, 
Where oft our Powell, Nature’s genuine son, | 
With tragic tones the fix’d attention won: 
Fierce from his lips his angry accents fly, 
Fierce as the blast that tears the northern sky ; 
Like snows that trickle down hot /&tna’s steep, 
His passion melts the soul, and makes us weep: 
But oh ! how soft his tender accents move— 


Soft as the cooings of the turtle’s love 

Soft as the breath of morn in bloom of spring, 

Dropping a lucid tear on zephyr’s wing: 

O’er Shakespeare’s varied scenes he wandered 
wide, 

In Macbeth’s form all human pow’r defied ; 

In shapeless Richard’s dark and fierce disguise, 

In dreams he saw the murdered train arise ; 

Then what convulsions shook his trembling breast, 

And strew’d with pointed thorns his bed of rest! 

But fate has snatch’d thee—early was thy doom, 

How soon inclosed within the silent tomb ! 
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No more our raptur’d eyes shall meet thy form, 
No more thy melting tones our bosoms warm. 
Without thy pow’rful aid, the languid stage 
No more can please at once and mend the age. 
Yes, thou art gone! and thy beloved remains 
Yon sacred old cathedral wall contains ; 
There does the muffled bell our grief reveal, 
And solemn organs swell the mournful peal ; 
Whilst hallow’d dirges fill the holy shrine, 
Deserved tribute to such worth as thine. 
No more at Clifton’s scenes my strains o’erflow, 
For the Muse, drooping at this tale of woe, 
Slackens the strings of her enamour’d lyre, 
The flood of gushing grief puts out her fire: 
Else would she sing the deeds of other times, 
Of saints and heroes sung in monkish rhymes ; 
Else would her soaring fancy burn to stray, 
And through the cloister’d aisle would take her 
way, 
Where sleep, (ah! mingling with the common 
dust, ) 
The sacred bodies of the brave and just. 
But vain the attempt to scan that holy lore, 
These soft’ning sighs forbid the Muse to soar. 
So treading back the steps I just now trod, 
Mournful and sad I seek my lone abode. 


THE ART OF PUFFING. 
BY A BOOKSELLER’S JOURNEYMAN.! 


VeRsED by experience in the subtle art, 

The myst’ries of a title I impart: 

Teach the young author how to please the town, 
And make the heavy drug of rhyme go down. 
Since Curl, immortal never-dying name! 

A double pica in the book of fame, 

By various arts did various dunces prop, 

And tickled every fancy to his shop: 

Who can, like Pottinger, insure a book ? 

Who judges with the solid taste of Cooke? 
Villains exalted in the midway sky, 

Shall live again to drain your purses dry : 
Nor yet unrivalled they : see Baldwin comes, 
Rich in inventions, patents, cuts, and hums : 
The honourable Boswell writes, ’tis true, 
What else can Paoli’s supporter do. 

The trading wits endeavour to attain, 

Like booksellers, the world’s first idol—gain : 


1 Copied from a MS. of Chatterton. 
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For this they puff the heavy Goldsmith’s line, 


And hail his sentiment, though trite, divine ; 
For this the patriotic bard complains, 

And Bingley binds poor liberty in chains: 
For this was every reader’s faith deceived, 
And Edmunds swore what nobody believed : 
For this the wits in close disguises fight ; 
For this the varying politicians write ; 

For this each month new magazines are sold, 
With dulness fill’d and transcripts of the old. 
The Town and Country struck a lucky hit, 
Was novel, sentimental, full of wit: 

Aping her walk the same success to find, 
The Court and City hobbles far behind: 
Sons of Apollo learn: merit’s no more 

Than a good frontispiece to grace the door: 
The author who invents a title well, 

Will always find his cover’d dulnegs sell: 
Flexney and every bookseller will buy, 
Bound in neat calf, the work will never die. 
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VERSES 


WRITTEN BY CHATTERTON, TO A LADY IN 
BRISTOL. 


To use a worn-out simile, 

From flower to flower the busy bee 
With anxious labour flies, 

Alike from scents which give distaste, 

By Fancy as disgusting plac’d, 
Repletes his useful thighs. 


Nor does his vicious taste prefer 
The fopling of some gay parterre, 
The mimicry of art! 
But round the meadow-violet dwells, 
Nature replenishing his cells, 
Does ampler stores impart. 


So I a humble-dumble drone, 
Anxious and restless when alone, 


1From a copy given by Chatterton to Mr. H. Kater, of 
Bristol. 


VERSES. 


Seek comfort in the fair ; 
And featur’d up in tenfold brass, 
A rhyming, staring, am’rous ass, 
To you address my prayer. 


But ever in my lovelorn flights 
Nature untouch’d by art delights— 
Art ever gives disgust. 
Why, says some priest of mystic thought, 
The bard alone by nature taught, 
Is to that nature just. 


But ask your orthodox divine, 

If ye perchance should read this line 
Which fancy now inspires: 

Will all his sermons, preaching, prayers, 

His hell, his heaven, his solemn airs, 
Quench nature’s rising fires ? 


In natural religion free, 
I to no other bow the knee, 
Nature’s the God I own: 
Let priests of future torments tell, 
Your anger is the only hell, 
No other hell is known. 


I steel’d by destiny was born, 

Well fenced against a woman’s scorn, 
Regardless of that hell ; 

I fired by burning planets came 
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From flaming hearts to catch a flame, 
And bid the bosom swell. 


Then catch the shadow of a heart, 

I will not with the substance part, 
Although that substance burn, 

Till as a hostage you remit 

Your heart, your sentiment, your wit, 
To make a safe return. 


A rev’rend cully-mully puff 
May call this letter odious stuff, 
With no Greek motto graced ; 
Whilst you, despising the poor strain, 
“The dog’s insufferably vain 
To think to please my taste!” 
Tis vanity, ‘tis impudence 
Ts all the merit, all the sense 
Through which to fame I trod; 
These (by the Trinity ’tis true) 
Procure me friends and notice too, 


And shall gain you by G—d. 


TO MR. HOLLAND! 


Wuat numbers, Holland, can the muses find, 
To sing thy merit in each varied part, 

When action, eloquence, and ease combin’d, 
Make nature but a copy of thy art? 


Majestic as the eagle.on the wing, 
Or the young sky-helm’d, mountain-rooted tree ; 
Pleasing as meadows blushing with the spring, 
Loud as the surges of the Severn sea. 


In terror’s strain, as clanging armies drear : 

In love, as Jove, too great for mortal praise ; 
In pity, gentle as the falling tear ; 

In all, superior to my feeble lays. 


Black Anger’s sudden rise, extatic pain ; 
Tormenting Jealousy’s self-cank’ring sting 5 
Consuming Envy, with her yelling train ; 
Fraud closely shrouded with the turtle’s wing: 


1This person was an actor of some provincial celebrity, 
whose performance of various characters at Bristol was for 
some time the engrossing subject of conversation among the 
friends of Chatterton. 
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Whatever passions gall the human breast, 
Play in thy features, and await thy nod ; 
In thee, by art, the demon stands confest, 
But nature on thy soul has stamp’d the god. 


So just thy action with thy part agrees, 

Each feature does the office of the tongue ; 
Such is thy native elegance and ease, 

By thee the harsh line smoothly glides along. 


At thy feign’d woe we’re really distrest, 
At thy feign’d tears we let the real fall ; 
By every judge of nature ’tis confest, 
No single part is thine, thou’rt all in all. 


AN ELEGY, 


ON THE MUCH-LAMENTED DEATH OF WM. BECK- 
FORD, ESQ., LATE LORD MAYOR OF AND REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN PARLIAMENT FOR THE CITY 
OF LONDON.! 

if 

WEEP on, ye Britons! give your gen’ral Tear ; 

hence each titled Slave! 


But hence, ye venal 
An honest pang should wait on Beckford’s Bier, 
And patriot Anguish mark the Patriot’s Grave. 


1 To the Editor of Felix Farley's Journal. 
Srr,—As the columns of your Paper gave the earliest effu- 


1X2) 
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ate 
When like the Roman to his Field retired, 
’T was you (surrounded by unnumber’d Foes) 
Who eall’d him forth, his Services required, 
And took from Age the Blessing of Repose. 


Ill. 
With soul impell’d by Virtue’s Sacred Flame, 
To stem the Torrent of corruption’s ‘Tide, 
He came, heav’n fraught with Liberty! he 
came, 
And nobly in his Country’s Service died. 


sions of the highly-gifted Chatterton to the public eye, it may 
form a ground for claiming a space for an entire copy of an 
Elegy by him, of which only the first twelve stanzas, gathered 
from a contemporary review, are to be found in any edition 
of his works. It was advertised in the Middlesex Journal, (the 
patriotic paper of that period, to which Chatterton made 
many communications,) on the 3d July, 1770, and was pub- 
lished in quarto, by Mr. Kearsley of Fleet-street, price one 
shilling. It is probable the author received for this produc- 
tion two guineas, according to his current account, inserted 
in his life, of the balance in favour of the Lord Mayor’s death. 
The obtainment of a copy of the original publication was an 
object of search for above ten years. 
Your’s, &c. Ev. Hoop. 


The punctuation, capital letters, numerals, &c., are fol- 
lowed as printed in Kearsley’s edition. 

[For a complete copy of this celebrated Elegy—the first 
ever included in an edition of Chatterton’s Works—the 
present Editor is indebted to the good services of Mr. Tyson, 
of Bristol. ] 
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Lv: 
In the last awful, the departing Hour, 
When life’s poor Lamp more faint and fainter 
orew ; 
As Mem’ry feebly exercis’d her pow’r, 
He only felt for Liberty and you. 


We 
He view’d Death’s Arrow with a Christian Eye, 
With firmness only to a Christian known ; 
And nobly gave your Miseries that sigh 
With which he never gratified his own. 


VI. 

Thou breathing Sculpture, celebrate his fame, 
And give his Laurel everlasting Bloom ; 
Record his worth while Gratitude has name, 

And teach succeeding ages from his Tomb. 


VII. 
The Sword of Justice cautiously he sway’d, 
His hand for ever held the balance right ; 
Each venial Fault with Pity he survey’d, 
But MURDER found no MERCY in his sight. 


VIII. 
He knew, when flatterers besiege a Throne, 
Truth seldom reaches to a Monarch’s Ear ; 
Knew, IF OPPRESS’D A LOYAL PEOPLE GROAN, 
"Tis not the couRTIER’s Interest HE SHOULD 
HEAR. 
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IX. 

Hence honest to his Prince his manly Tongue 
The PUBLIC WRONG and LoyALTy convey’d, 
While TITLED TREMBLERS, ev’ry Nerve unstrung, 
Look’d all around, confounded and dismay’d; 


xX. 
Look’d all around, astonish’d to behold 
(Train’d up to Flatt’ry from their early Youth) 
An ARTLESS, FEARLESS Citizen unfold 
To royaL Ears a MORTIFYING Truth. 


St: 
Titles to him no pleasures could impart, 
No bribes his rigid Virtue could controul ; 
The Star could never gain upon his Heart, 
Nor turn the Tide of Honour in his soul. 


Xi. 
For this his Name our Hist’ry shall adorn, 
Shall soar on Fame’s wide pinions all sublime, 
’Till Heaven’s own bright and never-dying morn 
Absorbs our little particle of Time. 


13. 
Far other Fate'the Venal Crew shall find, 
Who sigh for pomp, or languish after strings ; 
And sell their native probity of mind, 
For Bribes from Statesmen, or for Smiles from 
Kings. 
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14. 
And here a long inglorious list of names 
On my disturb’d Imagination crowd; 
O! let them perish (loud the muse exclaims,) 
Consign’d for ever to oblivion’s cloud. 


15. 
“White be the page that celebrates his Fame, 
“ Nor let one mark of infamy appear ; 
“Let not the Villain’s mingle with his name, 
“Tet Indignation stop the swelling Tear. 


16. 
“ The swelling Tear should plenteously descend, 
“The deluged Eye should give the Heart 
relief ; 
“ Humanity should melt for nature’s Friend, 
“In all the richest Luxury of Grief.” 


Oe: 
He, as a Planet with unceasing Ray, , 
Is seen in one unvaried course to move, 
Through Life pursued, but one illustrious Way, 
And all his orbit was his Country’s Love. 


18. 
But he is gone !—And now, alas ! no more 
His generous Hand neglected Worth redeems 5 
No more around his mansion shall the Poor 
Bask in his warm, his charitable Beams. 
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No more his grateful countrymen shall hear 
His manly voice, in martyr’d freedom’s cause ; 
No more the courtly sycophant shall fear 
His poignant Lash for violated Laws. 


20. 
Yet say, STERN ViRTUE, who'd not wish to die 
Thus greatly struggling, a whole Land to save? 
Who would not wish, with ardour wish to lie, 


With Beckford’s Honour, in a Leckford’s Grave? 


yh 
Not Honour, such as Princes can bestow, 
Whose breath a Reptile to a Lord can raise ; 
But far the brightest honor here below, 
A grateful nation’s unabating praise. 


22. 
But see ! where Liperty, on yonder strand, 
Where the cliff rises, and the billows roar, 
Already takes her melancholy stand, 
To wing her passage to some happier shore. 


23. 
Stay, Goddess! stay, nor leave this once bless’d 
Isle, 
So many ages thy peculiar care; 
O stay ! and cheer us ever with thy smile, 
Lest quick we sink in terrible despair. 
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24. 
And lo! she listens to the muse’s call ; 
She comes, once more, to cheer a wretched 
Land ; 
Thou, Tyranny, shall tremble to thy fall! 
To hear her high, her absolute command :— 


25. 
“Let not, my sons, the Laws your fathers 
bought, 
“ With such rich oceans of undaunted Blood, 
“By Trarrors, thus be basely set at nought, 
“ While at your Hearts you feel the purple flood. 


26. 
“ Unite in firm, in honourable Bands ; 
« Break evry Link of Slav’ry’s hateful chain : 
“Nor let your children, at their fathers’ Hands, 
“ Demand their birthright, and demand in vain. 


27. 
“Where e’er the murd’rers of their country 
Hide ; 
«“ Whatever dignities their names adorn ; 
“Tt is your Duty—let it be your pride, 
“To drag them forth to universal scorn. 


28. 
“ So shall your lov’d, your venerated name, 
« O’er Earth’s vast convex gloriously expand ; 


ELEGY. PAGS: 


“ So shall your still accumulating fame, 
“Tn one bright story with your Beckford stand.* 


ELEGY. 


Haste, haste! ye solemn messengers of night, 
Spread the black mantle on the shrinking plain; 
But, ah! my torments still survive the light, 
The changing seasons alter not my pain. 


1 In the Town and Country Magazine for November, 1769, 
there is a full length portrait of Alderman Beckford, in his 
magisterial robes. The Alderman, as is well known, was 
father to the present Wm. Beckford, Esq., the talented author 
of “ Vathek.’”? ‘“ Chatterton,’’ says Dr. Gregory, “had, it 
seems, addressed an essay to the patriotic Lord Mayor, W. 
Beckford, which was so well received that it encouraged him 
to wait upon his Lordship in order to obtain his approbation 
to address a second letter to him, on the subject of the city 
remonstrance, and its reception. ‘ His Lordship (adds) he 
received me as politely as a citizen could, and warmly in- 
vited me to call on him again. The rest is a secret.’ His 
inclination doubtless led him to espouse the party of oppo- 
sition; but he complains that ‘no money is to be got on that 
side the question; interest is on the other side. But heisa 
poor author that cannot write on both sides. I believe I may 
be introduced (and if I am not, I'll introduce myself) toa 
ruling power in the court party.’ When Beckford died, he 
is said to have been almost frantic, and to have exclaimed 
that he was ruined. The elegy, however, in which he has 
celebrated him, contains more of frigid praise than of ardent 
feeling; nor is there a single line which appears to flow from 
the heart.’’ 
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Ye variegated children of the spring ; 
Ye blossoms blushing with the pearly dew ; 
Ye birds that sweetly in the hawthorn sing ; 
Ye flow’ry meadows, lawns of verdant hue ; 


Faint are your colours, harsh your love-notes 
i thrill, 
| To me no pleasure Nature now can yield: 
Alike the barren rock and woody hill, 
The dark-brown blasted heath, and fruitful field. 


Ye spouting cataracts, ye silver streams, 

Ye spacious rivers, whom the willow shrouds, . 
Ascend the bright-crown’d sun’s far-shining beams, 

To aid the mournful tear-distilling clouds. 


Ye noxious vapours, fall upon my head ; 
Ye writhing adders, round my feet entwine ; 


HUI 4 Ye toads, your venom in my footpath spread ; 
a | Ye blasting meteors, upon me shine. 


| Ye circling seasons, intercept the year, 

: Forbid the beauties of the spring to rise ; 
| Let not the life-preserving grain appear ; 
Let howling tempests harrow up the skies. 


Ye cloud-girt, moss-grown turrets, look no more 
Into the palace of the god of day: 

Ye loud tempestuous billows, cease to roar, 

In plaintive numbers through the valleys stray. 


ON MR. ALCOCK, OF BRISTOL. 


Ye verdant-vested trees, forget to orow, 

Cast off the yellow foliage of your pride: 
Ye softly tinkling riv’lets cease to flow, 

Or, swell’d with certain death and poison, glide. 
Ye solemn warblers of the gloomy night, 

That rest in lightning-blasted oaks the day, 
Through the black mantles take your slow-paced 

flight, 


Rending the silent wood with shrieking lay. 


Ye snow-crown’d mountains, lost to mortal eyes, 
Down to the valleys bend your hoary head ; 
Ye livid comets, fire the peopled skies 

For—lady Betty’s tabby cat is dead. 


ON MR. ALCOCK, OF BRISTOL, 
AN EXCELLENT MINIATURE PAINTER. 


Yr Nine, awake the chorded shell, 

Whilst I the praise of Alcock tell 
In truth-dictated lays : 

On wings of' genius take thy flight, 

O muse! above the Olympic height, 

Make Kcho sing his praise. 
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Nature, in all her glory drest, 
Her flow’ry crown, her verdant vest, 
Her zone ethereal blue, 
Receives new charms from Alcock’s hand ; 
The eye surveys, at his command, 
Whole kingdoms at a view. 


His beauties seem to roll the eye, 
And bid the real arrows fly, 
To wound the gazer’s mind ; 
So taking are his men display’d, 
hat oft th’ unguarded wounded maid 
Hath wish’d the painter blind. 


His pictures like to nature show, 

The silver fountains seem to flow, 
The hoary woods to nod ; 

The curling hair, the flowing dress, 

The speaking attitude, confess 
The fancy-forming god. 


Ye classic Roman-loving fools, 

Say, could the painters of the schools 
With Alcock’s pencil vie? 

He paints the passions of mankind, 

And in the face displays the mind, 
Charming the heart and eye. 


Thrice happy artist, rouse thy powers, 
And send, in wonder-giving showers, 


TO MISS BUSH, OF BRISTOL. 


Thy beauteous works to view : 
Envy shall sicken at thy name, 
Italians leave the chair of Fame, 

And own the seat thy due.' 


TO MISS BUSH, OF BRISTOL? 


Berore I seek the dreary shore, 
Where Gambia’s rapid billows roar, 
And foaming pour along, 

To you I urge the plaintive strain, 
And though a lover sings in vain, 
Yet you shall hear the song. 


Ungrateful, cruel, lovely maid, 
Since all my torments were repaid 
With frowns or languid sneers ; 


1 This piece was published in the Town and Country 
Magazine, under the signature of Asaphides: after Chatter- 
ton’s death, a linen-draper of Bristol laid claim to it as his 
production. But as Chatterton mentions it as his own, in the 
letter to his relation, Mr. Stephens, of Salisbury, his right to Aint 
it (such as it is) has been considered established. 
2 He had now in contemplation “the miserable hope of 
securing the very ineligible appointment of a surgeon’s mate 
to Africa.’’ 
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With assiduities no more 
Your captive will your health implore, 
Or tease you with his tears. 


Now to the regions where the sun 
Does his hot course of glory run, 

And parches up the ground ; 
Where o’er the burning cleaving plains, 
A long eternal dog-star reigns, 

And splendour flames around : 


There will I go, yet not to find 
A fire intenser than my mind, 

Which burns a constant flame : 
There will I lose thy heavenly form, 
Nor shall remembrance, raptured, warm, 

Draw shadows of thy frame. 


In the rough element the sea, 
T'll drown the softer subject, thee, 
And sink each lovely charm : 
No more my bosom shall be torn, 
No more by wild ideas borne, 
Vl cherish the alarm. 


Yet, Polly, could thy heart be kind, 

Soon would my feeble purpose find 
Thy sway within my breast : 

But hence, soft scenes of painted woe, 

Spite of the dear delight Pll go, 

Forget her, and be blest. 


FRAGMENT. 


Far from the reach of critics and reviews, 
Brush up thy pinions and ascend, my muse ! 
Of conversation sing an ample theme, 

And drink the tea of Heliconian stream. 

Hail, matchless linguist! prating Delia, hail! 
When scandal’s best materials, hackneyed, fail, 
Thy quick invention lends a quick supply, 
And ail thy talk is one continued lie. 

Know, thou eternal babbler, that my song 
Could show a line as venom’d as thy tongue. 
In pity to thy sex I cease to write 

Of London journeys and the marriage-night. 
The conversation with which. taverns ring 
Descends below my satire’s soaring sting. 


ro) 


Upon his elbow throne great Maro sits, 
Revered at Forster’s by the would-be wits ; 
Delib’rately the studied jest he breaks, 

And long and loud the polish’d table shakes ; 
Retail’d in every brothel-house in town, 
Each dancing booby vends it as his own.. 
Upon the empty jelly-glass reclined, 

The laughing Maro gathers up his wind; 
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The tail-bud ’prentice rubs his hands and grins, 
Ready to laugh before the tale begins : 
To talk of freedom, politics, and Bute, 
And knotty arguments in law confute, 
I leave to blockheads, for such things design’d, 


3e it my task divine to ease the mind. 


“To-morrow, Says a Church-of-England Priest, 
“Ts of good St. Epiphany the feast. 

It nothing matters whether he or she, 

But be all servants from their labour free.” 
The laugh begins with Maro, and goes round, 
And the dry jest is very witty found ; 

In every corner of the room are seen 


ound altars covered with eternal green, 
Piled high with offerings to the Goddess Fame, 
Which mortals, chronicles, and journals name ; 
Where in strange jumble flesh and spirit he; 
And illustration sees a jest-book nigh : 
Anti-venereal med’cine cheek-by-jowl 

With Whitfield’s famous physic for the soul ; 
The patriot Wilkes’s ever-famed essay, 

With Bute and justice in the self-same lay : 
Which of the two deserved (ye casuists tell) 
The conflagrations of a hangman’s hell ? 


The clock strikes eight ; the taper dully shines ; 
Farewell, my muse, nor think of further lines : 
Nine leaves, and in two hours, or something odd, 
Shut up the book,—it is enough by G—d! 

28th Oct. 
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Sage Gloster’s Bishop sits supine between 

His fiery floggers, and a cure for spleen ; 

The son of flame, enthusiastic Law, 

Displays his bigot blade and thunders raw, 
Unconscious of his neighbours, some vile plays 
Directing-posts to Beelzebub’s highways ; 
Fools are philosophers in Jones’s line, 

And, bound in gold and scarlet, Dodsleys shine ; 
These are the various offerings Fame requires, 
Forever rising to her shrines in spires ; 

Hence all Avaro’s politics are drain’d, 

And Evelina’s general scandal’s gain’d. 


Where Satan’s temple rears its lofty head, 
And muddy torrents wash their shrinking bed ; 
Where the stupendous sons of commerce meet, 
Sometimes to scold indeed, but oft to eat ; 
Where frugal Cambria all her poultry gives, 
And where th’ insatiate Messalina lives, 

A mighty fabric opens to the sight: 

With four large columns, five large windows dight; 
With four small portals,—’tis with much ado 
A common-council lady can pass through : 
Here Harr first teaches supple limbs to bend, 
And faults of nature never fails to mend. 


Here conversation takes a nobler flight, 
For nature leads the theme, and all is right ; 
The little god of love improves discourse, 


And sage discretion finds his thunder hoarse ; 
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About the flame the gilded trifles play, 

Till, lost in forge unknown, they melt away ; 
And, cherishing the passion in the mind, 
There each idea’s brighten’d and refined. 


Ye painted guardians of the lovely fair, 

Who spread the saffron bloom, and tinge the hair! 

Whose deep invention first found out the art 

Of making rapture glow in every part ; 

Of wounding by each varied attitude 

Sure ’twas a thought divinity endued. 
* * * * * 


ELEGY 


ON THE DEATH OF MR. PHILLIPS.! 


Assist me, powers of Heaven! what do T hear ? 


Surprise and horror check the burning tear. 


1 This Elegy on the death of Thomas Phillips seems to 
have cost Chatterton some labour. Not satisfied with a first 
attempt, he set to work two or three months after his original 
effusion, and coined his grief afresh. Southey was not aware 
of this till after the ruder draft was printed. The second 
copy had found its way by some means into the hands of the 
late eccentric Thomas Hill, the friend and companion of all 
the present, and too many of the departed race of literary 


ELEGY ON PHILLIPS. 


Is Phillips dead, and is my friend no more ! 
Gone like the sand divested from the shore ! 
And is he gone -—Can then the nine refuse 
To sing with gratitude a favour’d muse. 


ELEGY. 

No more I hail the morning’s golden gleam, 
oO co) to) / 

No more the wonders of the view I sing; 


Friendship requires a melancholy theme, 
At her command the awful lyre I string! 


Now as I wander through this leafless grove, 
Where tempests howl, and blasts eternal rise," 
How shall I teach the chorded shell to move, 
Or stay the gushing torrent from my eyes ? 


Phillips! great master of the boundless lyre, 
Thee would my soul- rack’d muse attempt to 
paint ;” 


men. Through his medium it reached the Laureate, who 
printed it in the same volume with the older copy, with the 
following explanatory note: “ As this latter klegy contained 
seven or eight new stanzas, besides many verbal alterations, 
instead of cancelling the old, it was deemed proper to let it 
remain, and to print the corrected copy also, by which the 
reader will be pleased in tracing Chatterton’s various emen- 
dations.’”’? In the present edition the corrected copy only is 
retained: the emendations referred to may be noted from the 
variations subjoined in the margin.—ED. 

1Jn the original copy :— 

“¢ Where the dark vapours of the ev’ning rise.” 

2 Better expressed in the former version :— 

“ Thee would my grateful muse,” &c. 
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Give me a double portion of thy fire, 

Or all the powers of language are too faint. 

Say, soul unsullied by the filth of vice, 

Say, meek-eyed spirit, where’s thy tuneful shell, 

Which when the silver stream was lock’d with 
ice, 

Was wont to cheer the tempest-ravaged dell ? 


Oft as the filmy veil of evening drew 
The thick’ning shade upon the vivid green, 
Thou, lost in transport at the dying view, 


3id’st the ascending muse display the scene. 


When golden Autumn, wreathed in ripen’d corn, 
From purple clusters prest the foamy wine, 

Thy genius did his sallow brows adorn, 

And made the beauties of the season thine. 


With rustling sound the yellow foliage flies, 
And wantons with the wind in rapid whirls ; 
The gurgling riv’let to the valley hies, 

Whilst on its bank the spangled serpent curls.’ 


1 The following stanza occurred in the original copy in the 
place of the fourth and fifth stanzas of the present Elegy :— 
“ Say what bold number, what immortal line 
The image of thy genius can reflect ? 
Oh, lend my pen what animated thine, 
To show thee in thy native glories deck’d!” 
2 More appropriately in the original copy :— 
¢ And lost to sight, in dying murmurs curls.” 


c 
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The joyous charms of Spring delighted saw 
Their beauties doubly glaring in thy lay ; 
Nothing was Spring which Phillips did not draw, 
And every image of his muse was May. 


So rose the regal hyacinthal star, 

So shone the verdure of the daisied bed, 
So seemed the forest glimmering from afar ; 
You saw the real prospect as you read. 


Majestic Summer’s blooming flow’ry pride 
Next claim’d the honour of his nervous song ; 
He taught the stream in hollow trills to glide, 
And led the glories of the year along. 


Pale rugged Winter bending o’er his tread, 
His grizzled hair bedropt with icy dew ; 
His eyes, a dusky light congealed and dead, 
His robe, a tinge of bright ethereal blue. 


His train .a motley’d, sanguine, sable cloud, 
He limps along the russet, dreary moor, 
Whilst rising whirlwinds, blasting, keen, and loud, 


Roll the white surges to the sounding shore. 


Nor were his pleasures unimproved by thee ; 
Pleasures he has, though horridly deform’d ; 
The polished lake, the silver’d hill we see, 

Is by thy genius fired,! preserved, and warm’d. 


1 Fia’d, in the original copy. 
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The rough October * has his pleasures too; 
But I’m insensible to every joy: 

Farewell the laurel! now I grasp the yew, 
And all my little powers in grief employ. 


Immortal shadow of my much-loved friend ! 
Clothed in thy native virtue meet my soul, 
When on the fatal bed, my passions bend, 
And curb my floods of anguish as they roll. 


In thee each virtue found a pleasing cell, 
Thy mind was honour, and thy soul divine ; 
With thee did every god? of genius dwell, 
Thou wast the Helicon of all the nine. 


Fancy, whose various figure-tinctured vest 
Was ever changing to a different hue ; 

Her head, with varied bays and flow’rets drest, 
Her eyes, two spangles of the morning dew. 


With dancing attitude she swept thy string ; 
And now she soars, and now again descends ; 
And now reclining on the zephyr’s wing, 
Unto the velvet-vested mead she bends. 


Peace, deck’d in all the softness of the dove, 
Over thy passions spread her silver plume ; 


1 November, in the first draft. 
2 In the original, power. 
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The rosy veil of harmony and love 
Hung on thy soul in one eternal bloom. 


Peace, gentlest, softest of the virtues, spread 
Her silver pinions, wet with dewy tears, 
Upon her best distinguished poet’s head, 
And taught his lyre the music of the spheres. 


Temp’rance, with health and beauty in her train, 
And massy-muscled strength in graceful pride, 
Pointed at scarlet luxury and pain, 

And did at every frugal? feast preside. 


Black melancholy stealing to the shade 

With raging madness, frantic, loud, and dire, 
Whose bloody hand displays the reeking blade, 
Were strangers to thy heaven-directed lyre. 


Content, who smiles in every frown of fate, 
Wreath’d thy pacific brow and sooth’d fy wl 
In thy own virtues and thy genius great, 

The happy muse laid every trouble still. 


But see! the sick’ning lamp of day retires, # 
And the meek evening shakes the dusky gray ; 


The west faint glimmers with the saffron fires, 


And like thy life, O Phillips! dies away. 


1 In the first draft, cheerful. 

2“ Content, who smiles at all the frowns of fate, 
Fann’d from idea ev’ry seeming ill.” 

8“ The sicken’d glare of day retires.” 


POEMS. 
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Here, stretched upon this heaven-ascending hill, 
Vl wait the horrors of the coming night, 
I'll imitate the gently-plaintive rill, 


And by the glare of lambent vapours write. 


Wet with the dew the yellow hawthorns bow ;? 
The rustic whistles through the echoing cave ; 2 
Far o’er the lea the breathing cattle low, 

And the full Avon lifts the darken’d wave. 


Now, as the mantle of the evening swells 
Upon my mind, I feel a thick’ning gloom 
Ah! could I charm by necromantic spells ? 
The soul of Phillips from the deathy tomb! 


Then would we wander through this darken’d vale, 
In converse such as heavenly spirits use, 
And, borne upon the pinions * of the gale, 
Hymn the Creator, and exert > the muse. 


But, horror to reflection ! now no more 
Will Phillips sing, the wonder of the plain! 
When, doubting whether they might not adore, 


Admiring mortals heard his nervous strain. 


1 Note on this verse by Chatterton, “Expunged as too 
flowery for grief.’’ 
2 In-the first copy— 
‘The loud winds whistle through the echoing dell ! 
And the shrill shriekings of the sereech-owl swell.” 
3 “ By friendship’s potent spells.”’ 
4 In the original copy, plumage. 5 Exhort. 
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See! see! the pitchy vapour hides the lawn, 
Nought but a doleful bell of death is heard, 
Save where into a blasted oak withdrawn 

The scream proclaims the curst nocturnal bird2 


Now, rest my muse, but only rest to weep. 
A friend made dear by every sacred tie ; 
Unknown to me be comfort peace or sleep : 
Phillips is dead—'tis pleasure then to die. 


Few are the pleasures Chatterton e’er knew, 
Short were the moments of his transient peace ; 
But melancholy robb’d him of those few, 

And this hath bid all future comfort cease.. 


And can the muse be silent, Phillips gone !. 
And am I still alive? My soul, arise! 

The robe of immortality put on, 

And meet thy Phillips in his native skies. 


TO THE READER. 


Observe, in favour of a hobbling strain 
Neat as exported from the parent brain, 
And each and eyery couplet I have penn’d; 
But little labour’d, and I never mend. 


Bs C. 


1 In the original thus :— 
“A mad’ning darkness reigns through all the lawn, 
Nought but a doleful bell of death is heard, 
Save where into a hoary oak withdrawn,” &c. 
VOL. I. 19 
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HOR. Las. 1. Op. 194 


Yes ! I am caught, my melting soul 
To Venus bends without control, 
I pour th’ empassioned sigh. 
Ye Gods! what throbs my bosom move, 
Responsive to the glance of love, : 
That beams from Stella’s eye. 


1 These translations from Horace were made by Chatterton, 
from Watson’s literal version; a book which his friend Mr. 
Edward Gardner lent him for the express purpose.—SoUTH- 


EyY’s Ldition. 
DE GLYCERA. 


Mater szeva Cupidinum, 

Thebanzeque jubet me Semeles puer, 
Et lasciva licentia, 

Finitis animum reddere amoribus. 
Urit me Glyceree nitor 

Splendentis Pario marmore purius; 
Urit grata protervitas, 

Et vultus nimiim lubricus aspici. 
In me tota ruens Venus 

Cyprum deseruit; nec patitur Scythas, 
Et versis animosum equis 

Parthum dicere, nec quee nihil attinent. 
Hic vivum mihi cespitem, hic 

Verbenas, pueri, ponite, thuraque, 
Bimi cum pateré meri, 

Mactata veniet lenior hostia. 

Hor. Lib. 1. Carm. 19. 


Watson’s Translation is as. follows :— 


eth “ Or GLYCERA. 


“The cruel Queen of Love, and Bacchus, son of the The- 


TRANSLATIONS OF HORACE. 


Oh, how divinely fair that face, 

And what a sweet resistless grace 
On every feature dwells ! 

And on those features all the while, 

The softness of each frequent smile 
Her sweet good-nature tells. 


O Love! I’m thine—no more I sing 

Heroic deeds—the sounding string 
Forgets its wonted strains ; 

For aught but love the lyre’s unstrung, 

Love melts and trembles on my tongue, 
And thrills in every vein. 


Invoking the propitious skies, 
The green-sod altar let us rise, 
Let holy incense smoke: 
And if we pour the sparkling wine, 
Sweet, gentle peace may still be mine, 


BY 


This dreadful chain be broke! 


ban Semele, assisted by licentious desires, conspire to rekindle 
in me the passion of love, which I thought had been quite ex- 
tinguished. I am ravished with the beauty of Glycera, which 
far excels the finest Parian marble. I am struck with 
her agreeable humour and fine complexion, which cannot 
be looked on without manifest danger. Venus hath left 
Cyprus to reign in my heart, and will not permit me to sing 
of either the warlike Scythians, or of the Parthians, who 
fight so boldly while they are flying ; or of any thing else, 
but what relates to her. Bring me then, boys, some green 
turf, vervain, incense, and a cup of two-year-old wine: when 
I have offered this goddess a sacrifice, she will be more mild 
and tractable. 


HOR. Lip. I. Op. 6.! 


Wuar gentle youth, my lovely fair one, say, 
With sweets perfum’d now courts thee to the 


bow’r, 
Where glows with lustre red the rose of May, 


To form thy couch in love’s enchanting hour § ? 


1 Ap PYRRHAM. 
Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosi 
Perfusus liquidis urget odoribus 
Grato, Pyrrha, sub antro? 

Cui flavam religas comam, 
Simplex munditiis ? heu, quoties fidem 
Mutatosque Deos flebit, et asperé 

Nigris equora ventis 

Emirabitur insolens, 

Qui nunc te fruitur creduius aurea: 
Qui semper vacuam, semper amabilem 
Sperat, nescius auree 

Falacis! miseri, quibus 
Intentata nites! me tabula sacer 
Votiva paries indicat uvida 

Suspendisse potenti 

Vestimenta maris Deo. 

Hor. Lr. 1. CARM. 5. 


“ Who, Pyrrha, is this slender young gallant, perfumed 
with rich odours, that caresses you on a bed of roses in a 
pleasant grotto! For whom, pray, do you bind up your 
golden locks, genteely dressed, though plain? Poor unexpe 
rienced youth! how oft will he have cause to complain of 
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By zephyrs wav’d, why does thy loose hair sweep 
In simple curls around thy polish’d brow ? 
The wretch that loves thee now too soon shall 
weep 
Thy faithless beauty and thy broken vow. 


your treachery, and to lament his own hard fate! How will 
he stand amazed to see your smooth temper all on a sudden 
ruffled as the sea with stormy winds! he who now enjoys 
your charms without fear, and who, unacquainted with your 
coquette airs, fondly thinks you are solely his, and that you 
will always be the same. Thrice wretched they, who, stran- 
gers to your arts, are allured with your beauty. But as 
trophies of my narrow escape, I have, as I vowed, hung up my 
tablet, and dripping wet clothes in the temple of Neptune, 
that great ruler of the sea.”—Watson’s Translation, pub- 
lished in 1741. 


The reader will be pleased to compare with Chatterton’s 
version of the above, the same Ode rendered by Milton “al- 
most word for word without rhyme, according to the Latin 
measure, as near as the language will permit.” 

What slender youth bedew’d with liquid odours 
Courts thee on roses in some pleasant cave, 
Pyrrha? for whom bind’st thou 
In wreaths thy golden hair, 
Plain in thy neatness? Oh, how oft shall he 
On faith and changed gods complain, and seas 
Rough with black winds and storms 
Unwonted shall admire! 
Who now enjoys thee credulous, all gold, 
Who always vacant always amiable 
Hopes thee, of flattering gales 
Unmindful. Hapless they 
To whom thou untried seem’st fair. Me in my vow’'d 
Picture the sacred wall declares t’ have hung 
My dank and dropping weeds 
To the stern god of sea, 
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Though soft the beams of thy delusive eyes 

As the smooth surface of th’ untroubled stream ; 
Yet, ah! too soon th’ extatic vision flies— 

Flies like the fairy paintings of a dream. 


Unhappy youth, oh, shun the warm embrace, 
Nor trust too much affection’s flattering smile ; 

Dark poison lurks beneath that charming face, 
Those melting eyes but languish to beguile. 


Thank heaven, I’ve broke the sweet but galling 


chain, 
Worse than the horrors of the stormy main ! 


ELEGY 


ON MR. WILLIAM smiTH.? 


ASCEND, my muse, on sorrow’s sable plume, 

Let the soft number meet the swelling sigh ; 
With Laureated chaplets deck the tomb, 

The blood-stain’d tomb where Smith and comfort 


lie. 


1 Happily mistaken, having since heard, from good author- 
ity, it is Peter.—CHATTERTON. 
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I loved him with a brother’s ardent love, 
Beyond the love which tenderest brothers 
bear ; 
Though savage kindred bosoms cannot move, 
Friendship shall deck his urn and pay the tear. 


Despised, an alien to thy father’s breast, 
Thy ready services repaid with hate ; 
By brother, father, sisters, all distrest, 
They push’d thee on to death, they urged thy 
fate. 


Ye callous-breasted brutes in human form, 
Have you not often boldly wish’d him dead ? 

He’s gone, ere yet his fire of man was warm, 
O may his crying blood be on your head! 


THE HAPPY. PAIR. 


STREPHON. 
Lucy, since the knot was tied, 
Which confirm’d thee Strephon’s bride; 
All is pleasure, all is joy, 
Married love can never cloy ; 
Learn, ye rovers, learn from this, 
Marriage is the road to bli-s. 
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LUCY. 
Whilst thy kindness evry hour 
Gathers pleasure with its power, 
Love and tenderness in thee 
Must be happiness to me. 
Learn, ye rovers, learn from this, 
Marriage is substantial bliss. 


BOTH. 
Godlike Hymen, ever reign, 
Ruler of the happy train, 
Lift thy flaming torch above 
All the flights of wanton love ; 
Peaceful, solid, blest, serene, 
Triumph in the married scene. 


STREPHON. 
Blest with thee, the sultry day 
Flies on wings of down away, 
Lab’ring o’er the yellow plain, 
Open to the sun and rain ; 
All my painful labours fly, 
When I think my Lucy’s nigh. 


LUCY. 
O my Strephon, could my heart 
Happiness to thee impart, 
Joy should sng away the hour, 
Love should ev’ry pleasure shower : 


SONGS. 


Search my faithful breast, and see, 


Iam blest in loving thee. 


BOTH. 
Godlike Hymen, ever reign, 
Ruler of the happy train, 
Lift thy flaming torch above 
All the flights of wanton love ; 
Peaceful, solid, blest, serene, 
Triumph in the married scene. 


SONGS. 
A BACCHANALIAN. 
SUNG BY MR. REINHOLD. 


Baccuus, ever smiling power, 
Patron of the festive hour ! 
Here thy genuine nectar roll 
To the wide capacious bowl, 
While gentility and glee 

Make these gardens worthy thee. 


Bacchus, ever mirth and joy, 
Laughing, wanton, happy boy! 
co) to) ) 
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Here advance thy clustered crown, 
Send thy purple blessings down ; 
With the Nine to please conspire, 
Wreathe the ivy round the lyre. 


THE INVITATION. 
TO BE SUNG BY 


MRS. BARTHELEMON AND MASTER CHENEY. 


Away to the woodlands, away ! 

The shepherds are forming a ring, 

To dance to the honour of May, 

And welcome the pleasures of Spring. 

The shepherdess labours a grace, 

And shines in her Sunday’s array, 

And bears in the bloom of her face 

The charms and the beauties of May. 
Away to the woodlands, away ! 
The shepherds are forming a ring, &c. 


Away to the woodlands, away ! 

And join with the amorous train : 
Tis treason. to labour to day, 

Now Bacchus and Cupid must reign. 
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With garlands of primroses made, 
And crown’d with the sweet blooming spray, 
Through woodland, and meadow, and shade, 
We'll dance to the honour of May. 

Away, &c. 


A BACCHANALIAN. 


Wuat is war and all its joys? 
Useless mischief, empty noise. 
What are arms and trophies won? 
Spangles glittering in the sun. 
Rosy Bacchus, give me wine, 
Happiness is only thine ! 


What is love without the bowl? 
Tis a languor of the soul: 
Crown’d with ivy, Venus charms, 
Ivy courts me to her arms. 
Bacchus, give me love and wine, 
Happiness is only thine! 


THE VIRGIN’S CHOICE! 


Youne Strephon is as fair a swain 
As e’er a shepherd of the plain 
In all the hundred round ; 
But Ralph has tempting shoulders, true, 
And will as quickly buckle to 
As any to be found. 


Young Colin has a comely face, 
And cudgels with an active grace, 
In every thing complete ; 
But Hobbinol can dance divine, 
Gods! how his manly beauties shine, 
When jigging with his feet. 


Roger is very stout and strong, 
And Thyrsis sings a heavenly song, 
Soft Giles is brisk and small. 
Who shall I choose? who shall I shun? 
Why must I be confined to one? 
Why can’t I have them all? 

1 This song, together with the four preceding it, appear to 
have been supplied by Chatterton for the concerts held at the 
Marylebone Gardens. They were first printed in the same 
pamphlet with “ The Revenge,” fifteen or sixteen years after 
his death. 


TO MRS. HEYWOOD, THE NOVELIST. 


ie 
Let Sappho’s name be heard no more, 
Or Dido’s fate by bards be sung, 
When on the billow-beaten shore 
The echo of A®neas rung. 


aie 
Love, the great ruler of the breast, 
Proud and impatient to control, 


1 These lines are taken from a volume of Mrs. Heywood’s 
Novéls, formerly belonging to the circulating library of a 
Bristol stationer, and now in the possession of the Earl of 
Limerick. They appeared a few years since in one of the 
monthly magazines, but now for the first time make part of 
Chatterton’s collected Works. The Authoress to whom they 
are addressed was not distinguished for the morality of her 
earlier works. She produced ‘The Court cf Carimania,” 
“The New Utopia,’’ with others of a like kind. Pope 
branded her for them in the Dunciad: 


‘‘ See in the circle next, Eliza placed, 
Two babes of love close clinging to her waist,” &c. 


She afterwards appeared as a moralist, and produced “ The 
Female Spectator,’ four vols., and numerous other works. 
She is represented as a woman of strict decorum and delicacy 
in her private character. She died in 1756. During the 
whole of Chatterton’s life her works continued their great 


popularity. They are now entirely forgotten. 
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In every novel stands confest, 
Waking to nature’s scenes the soul. 


Til. 
Heywood! thy genius was divine ; 
The softer passions own’d thy sway ; 
Thy easy prose, the flowing line, 
Accomplishments supreme display. 


Iv. 
Pope, son of envy and of fame, 
Penn’d the invidious line in vain ; 
To blast thy literary name, 
Exceeds the power of human strain. 


Vv. 
Ye gay, ye sensible, ye fair, 
To what her genius wrote attend ; 
You'll find engaging morals there 
To help the lover and the friend. 


TO MISS C. 


ON HEARING HER PLAY ON THE HARPSI- 
CHORD.! 


Hap Israel’s Monarch, when misfortune’s dart 
Pierced to its deepest core his heaving breast, 

Heard but thy dulcet tones, his sorrowing heart 
At such soft tones had soothed itself to rest. 


Yes, sweeter far than Jesse’s son’s thy strains— 
Yet what avail if sorrow they disarm ? 
Love’s sharper sting within the soul remains, 
The melting movements wound us as they 
charm. 


TO MR. POWEL.? 


Wuat language, Powel! can thy merits tell, 
By nature form’d in every path t’ excel; 

To strike the feeling soul with magic skill, 
When every passion bends beneath thy will? 


1 From a MS. of Chatterton’s, in the British Museum. 
2 Ibid. 
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Loud as the howlings of the northern wind, 
Thy scenes of anger harrow up the mind; 
3ut most thy softer tones our bosoms move, 
When Juliet listens to her Romeo’s love. 


How sweet thy gentle movements then to see 
Each melting heart must sympathize with thee. 


Yet, though design’d in every walk to shine, 
Thine is the furious, and the tender thine; 
Though thy strong feelings and thy native fire 
Still force the willing gazers to admire, 
Though great thy praises for thy scenic art, 
We love thee for the virtues of thy heart. 


THE RESIGNATION.! 


O Gop, whose thunder shakes the sky, 
Whose eye this atom globe surveys, 
To thee, my only rock, I fly, 
Thy mercy in thy justice praise. 


1 James Montgomery, the author of ‘‘ The Wanderer of 
Switzerland,” in a letter to Mr. Dix, alluded to by that gentle- 
man in his life of Chatterton, says with reference to these 
verses that they “show at least some ‘light from heaven ’ 
breathing through the darkness of his soul, which affected 
me so deeply, when as a young man I read them, that I re- 
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The mystic mazes of thy will, 
The shadows of celestial light, 
Are past the pow’r of human skill,— 
But what th’ Eternal acts is right. 


sponded to them from the depth of my heart, with a sympa- 
thy which I endeavoured to express in one of my earlier 


The following are Mr. Montgomery’s verses :— 


“A dying swan of Pindus sings 
In wildly-mournful strains ; 
As Death’s cold fingers snap the strings 


His suffering lyre complains. 


Soft as the mist of evening wends 
Along the shadowy vale ; 

Sad as in storms the moon ascends, 
And turns the darkness pale ; 


So soft the melting numbers flow 
From his harmonious lips ; 

So sad his woe-wan features show, 
Just fading in eclipse. 


The Bard to dark despair resign’d, 
With his expiring art, 

Sings ’midst the tempest of his mind 
The shipwreck of his heart. 


If Hope still seem to linger nigh, 
And hover o’er his head, 

Her pinions are too weak to fly. 
Or Hope ere now had fled. 


Rash Minstrel ! who can hear thy songs, 
Nor long to share thy fire 7? 

Who read thine errors and thy wrongs, 
Nor execrate the lyre ? 
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O teach me in the trying hour, 
When anguish swells the dewy tear, 
To still my sorrows, own thy pow’s, 
Thy goodness love, thy justice fear. 


If in this bosom aught but Thee 
Encroaching sought a boundless sway, 
Omniscience could the danger see, 
And Mercy look the cause away. 


Then why, my soul, dost thou complain ? 
Why drooping seek the dark recess ? 
Shake off the melancholy chain, 
For God created all to bless. 


But ah! my breast is human still ; 
The rising sigh, the falling tear, 
My languid vitals’ feeble rill, 
The sickness of my soul declare. 


The lyre that sunk thee to the grave, 
When bursting into bloom, 

That lyre the power to genius gave 
To blossom in the tomb. 


Yes ; till his memory fail with years, 
Shall Time thy strains recite ; 

And whilesthy story.swells his tears, 
Thy song shall charm his flight.”’ 


1 Heav'n is all love ; all joy in giving Joy ; 


It never had created, but to bless.— 
Youne’s Night Thoughts. 


CHATTERTON’S WILL. 


But yet, with fortitude resigned, 
T’ll thank th’ inflicter of the blow 


Forbid the sigh, compose my mind, 


we 


Nor let the gush of mis’ry flow. 


The gloomy mantle of the night, 

Which on my sinking spirit steals, 
Will vanish at the morning light, 

Which God, my East, my sun reveals. 


CHATTERTON’S WILL. 


ALL this wrote between 11 and 2 o’clock Satur- 
day, in the utmost distress of mind. April 14, 1770. 


N.B.—In a dispute concerning the character of 


1 It was the accidental sight of this Will which occasioned 
Mr. Lambert to part with Chatterton ; when the latter, a few 
days after, set off for London.—Without this intimation, and 
attending to the date, the reader might suppose that the above 
was the will which Chatterton wrote immediately preceding 
his death. Dr. Gregory states, that he was informed on good 
authority, that this will “ was occasioned by the refusal of a 
gentleman, whom he had complimented in his poems, to ac- 
commodate him with a supply of money.’’ The MS. in 
Chatterton’s handwriting is preserved in the Library of the 
Bristol Institution. 
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David, Mr. argued that he must be a holy 
man, from the strains of piety that breathe through 
his whole works. I being of a contrary opinion, 
and knowing that a great genius can effect any 
thing, endeavouring in the foregoing Poems?* to 
represent an* enthusiastic Methodist, intended to 
send it to Romaine, and impose it upon the infatu- 
ated world as a reality ; but thanks to Burgum’s 
generosity, | am now employed in matters of 
more importance. 
Saturday, April 20, 1770. . 


Burcum, I thank thee, thou hast let me see 
That Bristol has impress’d her stamp on thee, 
Thy generous spirit emulates the Mayor’s, 

Thy generous spirit with thy Bristol’s pairs. 
Gods! what would Burgum give to get a name, 
And snatch his blundering dialect from shame ! 
What would he give, to hand his memory down 
To time’s remotest boundary ?—A Crown.’ 
Would you ask more, his swelling face looks blue ; 
Futurity he rates at two pounds two. 

Well, Burgum, take thy laurel to thy brow ; 
With a rich saddle decorate a sow, 

Strut in Iambics, totter in an Ode, 

Promise, and never pay, and be the mode. 


1 What poems are here meant is uncertain. 
2The sum given to Chatterton by Mr. Burgum for his 


pedigree. 
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Catcott, for thee, I know thy heart is good, 
But ah! thy merit’s seldom understood ; 
Too bigoted to whimsies, which thy youth 
Received to venerate as Gospel truth, 

Thy friendship never could be dear to me, 
Since all I am is opposite to thee. 

If ever obligated to thy purse, 

Rowley discharges all—my first chief curse ! 
For had I never known the antique lore, 

I ne’er had ventur’d from my peaceful shore, 
To be the wreck of promises and hopes, 

A Boy of Learning, and a Bard of Tropes ; 
But happy in my humble sphere had moved, 
Untroubled, unsuspected, unbelov’d.' 


1 Such was Chatterton’s firmness of perseverance, that he 
seems to attest the originality of Rowley, even in the Will 
which he wrote before his projected suicide. This circum- 
stance is much founded on by believers. To me it only 
affords an additional proof of the unconquerable and haughty 
perseverance of his character. I attach no implicit faith to 
dying declarations ; for upon points in which fame is impli- 
cated, the voice of the passions is heard even in the hour of 
death. I disclaim every application of the illustration which 
can be disrespectful to the memory of Chatterton ; but it 
is well known that criminals, whose crimes are not of a 
nature to meet public sympathy, often at their death en- 
deavour, by a denial of guilt most satisfactorily proved, to 
avert the odium attached to their persons and memory. It 
may be thought that Chatterton would have better consulted 
his own fame by avowing these beautiful poems ; but the 
pride of every one is not sustained by the same nutriment. 
He probably deprecated the doubtful fame of an ingenious 
but detected impostor, and preferred the internal conscious- 
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To Barrett next, he has my thanks sincere, 
For all the little knowledge I had here. 
Could it here succeed 


But what was knowledge ? 
When scarcely twenty in the town can read ? 
Could knowledge bring in interest to maintain 
The wild expenses of a Poet’s brain; 
Disinterested Burgum never meant 
To take my knowledge for his gain per cent. 
When wildly squand’ring ev’ry thing I got, 
On books and learning, and the Lord knows what, 
Could Burgum then, my eritic, patron, friend ! 
Without security attempt to lend ? 
No, that would be imprudent in the man ; 
Accuse him of imprudence if you can. 
He promis’d, I confess, and seem’d sincere ; 
Few keep an honorary promise here. 
T thank thee, Barrett—thy advice was right, 

sut twas ordain’d by fate that I should write. 
Spite of the prudence of this prudent place, 
I wrote my mind, nor hid the author’s face. 
Harris ere long, when reeking from the press, 
My numbers make his self-importance less, 
Will wrinkle up his face, and damn the day, 
And drag my body to the triple way 
Poor superstitious mortals! wreak your hate 


Upon my cold remains 


ness, that, by persisting in the deception he had commenced, 
future ages might venerate the poems of Chatterton, under 
patronage of the fictitious Rowley.—Sir WALTER SCOTT. 


CHATTERTON’S WILL. 


This is the last Will and Testament of me, 
Thomas Chatterton, of the city of Bristol; being 
sound in body, or it is the fault of my last surgeon : 
the soundness of my mind, the coroner and jury 
are to be judges of, desiring them to take notice, 
that the most perfect masters of human nature in 
Bristol distinguish me by the title of the Mad 
Genius; therefore, if I do a mad action, it is con- 
formable to every action of my life, which all 
savoured of insanity.} 


Item. If after my death, which will happen 
to-morrow night before eight o'clock, being the 
Feast of the Resurrection, the coroner and jury 
bring it in lunacy, I will and direct, that Paul 
Farr, Esq., and Mr. John Flower, at their joint 
expense, cause my body to be interred in the 
tomb of my fathers, and raise the monument over 
my body to the height of four feet five inches, 
placing the present flat stone on the top, and 


adding six tablets. 


1 Chatterton was insane,—better proof of this than the 
coroner’s inquest is, that there was insanity in his family. 
(His sister, Mrs. Newton, was for some period confined ina 
mad-house.) His biographers were not informed of this im- 
portant fact; and the editors of his collected works forbore 
to state it, because the collection was made for the benefit of 
his surviving relations, a sister and niece, in both of whom 
the disease had manifested itself—SouTHEY. 
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On the first, to be engraved in Old English 
characters :-— 
Vous gui par ict pases 
Qur Vame Gruatervoine Chatterton pries 
Be Cors vi of ict gist 
Brame recevve Thu Crist. PACEX.} 


On the second tablet, in Old English charac- 
[KegS S——= 

Orate pro animabus Alanus Chatterton, et Slicia 
@yeris ejus, qui quidem’ Cllanus obfct ¢ die mensts 


Novemb. MECCEXD, quorum antmabus propinetur 
Weus Amen. 


On the third tablet,in Roman characters :— 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
THOMAS CHATTERTON, 


Subchaunter of the Cathedral of this city, whose 
ancestors were residents of St. Mary Redcliffe 
since the year 1140. He died the 7th of August, 
L7H: 


On the fourth tablet, in Roman characters :-— 


TO THE MEMORY OF 


THOMAS CHATTERTON. 


1 Whatever obsolete spelling or mistakes may be observed 
here, either in the French or the Latin, the reader is desired 
to consider as the author's, not the editor’s. 
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Reader, judge not; if thou art a Christian— 
believe that he shall be judged by a superior 
Power—to that Power alone is he now answer- 
able. 


On the jifth and sixth tablets, which shall front 
each other :— 


Atchievements: viz. on the one, vest, a fess, 
or; crest, a mantle of estate, gules, supported by 
a spear, sable, headed, or. On the other, or, a 
fess vert, crest, a cross of Knights Templars.— 
And J will and direct that if the coroner’s inquest 
bring it in felo-de-se, the said monument shall be 
notwithstanding erected. And if the said Paul 
Farr and John Flower have souls so Bristolish 
as to refuse this my request, they will transmit a 
copy of my Will to the Society for supporting the 
Bill of Rights, whom I hereby empower to build 
the said monument according to the aforesaid 
directions. And if they the said Paul Farr and 
John Flower should build the said monument, 
I will and direct that the second edition of my 
Kew Gardens shall be dedicated to them in the 
following dedication:—To Paul Farr and John 
Flower, Esqrs., this book is most humbly dedicated 
by the Author’s Ghost. 


1 This suitable portion of the inscription has been engraved 
on the monument recently erected to Chatterton’s memory 
in Bristol. 
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Item. JI give all my vigour and fire of youth 
to Mr. George Catcott, being sensible he is most 


on) co) 


in want of it. 


Item. From the same charitable motive, I 
give and bequeath unto the Reverend Mr. Camp- 
lin, senior, all my humility. To Mr. Burgum all 

) y) J 5 ro) 


A 


my prosody and grammar, likewise one moiety 
of my modesty; the other moiety to any young 
lady who can prove without blushing that she 
wants that valuable commodity. To Bristol, all 
my spirit and disinterestedness, parcels of goods 
unknown on her quay since the days of Canning 
and Rowley! Tis true, a charitable gentleman, 
one Mr. Colston, smuggled a considerable quan- 
tity of it, but it being proved that he was a papist, 
the Worshipful Society of Aldermen endeavoured 
to throttle him with the oath of allegiance. I 
leave also my religion to Dr. Cutts Barton, Dean 
of Bristol, hereby empowering the Sub-Sacrist to 
strike him on the head when he goes to sleep in 
church. My powers of utterance I give to the 
Reverend Mr. Broughton, hoping he will employ 
them to a better purpose than reading lectures on 
the immortality of the soul. I leave the Rev- 
erend Mr. Catcott some little of. my free-thinking, 
that he may put on spectacles of reason and see 
how vilely he is duped in believing the Scriptures 
literally. I wish he and his brother George 


would know how far I am their real enemy; but 
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T have an unlucky way of raillery, and when the 
strong fit of satire is upon me, | spare neither 
friend nor foe. This is my excuse.for what I 
have said of them elsewhere. I leave Mr. Clay- 
field the sincerest thanks my gratitude can give ; 
and I will and direct that whatever any person 
may think the pleasure of reading my works 
worth, they immediately pay their own valuation 
to him, since it is then become a lawful debt to 
me, and to him as my executor in this case. 

I leave my moderation to the politicians on 
both sides of the question. I leave my generosity 
to our present Right Worshipful Mayor, Thomas 
Harris, Esq. I give my abstinence to the com- 
pany at the Sheriffs’ annual feast in general, more 


particularly the Aldermen. 


Item. I give and bequeath to Mr. Matthew 
Mease a mourning ring with this motto, “ Alas, 
poor Chatterton !” provided he pays for it him- 
self. Item. I leave the young ladies all the 
letters they have had from me, assuring them that 
they need be under no apprehensions from the 
appearance of my ghost, for I die for none of 
them. Item. I leave all my debts, the whole 
not five pounds, to the payment of the charitable 
and generous Chamber of Bristol, on penalty, if 
refused, to hinder every member from a good 
dinner by appearing in the form of a bailiff. If 


in defiahce of this terrible spectre, they obsti- 
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nately persist in refusing to discharge my debts, 
let my two creditors apply to the supporters of 
the Bill of Rights. Item. I leave my mother 
and sister to the protection of my friends, if I 
have any.—Executed in the presence of Om- 
niscience this 14th of April, 1770. 

THOS. CHATTERTON. 


CODICIL. 


Yt is my pleasure that Mr. Cocking and Miss 
Farley print this my Will the first Saturday after 
my death.—T. C.' 


! Chatterton’s Will appears to have been written a few 
days before he left Bristol to go to London; when in conse- 
quence, as it should seem, of his being refused a small sum 
of money by a gentleman, whom he had occasionally com- 
plimented in his poems, he had taken a resolution of destroy- 
ing himself the next day. What prevented him from carrying 
this design at that time into execution does not appear, but 
the whole writing on this occasion is worth attention, as it 
throws much light on his real character, his acquaintance 
with old English writers, and his capability of understanding 
and imitating old French and Latin inscriptions, not indeed 
grammatically, but sufficiently to answer the purpose to 
which he often applied this knowledge. From this writing 
it also appears that he would not allow King David to have 
been a holy man, from the strains of piety and devotion in 
his psalms, because a great genius can affect any thing ; that 
is, assume any character and mode of writing he pleases. This 
is an answer from Chatterton himself, to one argument, and 
a very powerful one, in support of the authenticity of Row- 
ley’s poems, but in so guarded a manner, that it is not easy 
to draw any certain information for or against their authen- 
ticity; though the parties on both sides have attempted it. 
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The address to Mr. Barrett does no less credit to his own 
feelings, than to that gentleman’s treatment of him; and the 
apology that follows to the two Mr. Catcotts, for some effu- 
sions of his satire upon them, is the best recompense he then 
had in his power to make to those gentlemen, from whom he 
had experienced much civility and kindness.—DR. GREGORY. 


SELECTIONS FROM CHATTERTON’S 
LETTERS. 


London, April 26, 1770. 

Dear Morner,—Here I am, safe, and in high 
spirits——To give you a journal of my tour would not 
be unnecessary. After riding in the basket to Bris- 
lington, I mounted the top of the coach, and rid easy ; 
and was agreeably entertained with the conversation 
of a quaker in dress, but little so m personals and 
behaviour. This laughing Friend, who is a carver, 
lamented his having sent his tools to Worcester, as 
otherwise he would have accompanied me to London. 
T left him at Bath; when, finding it rained pretty fast, 
I entered an inside passenger to Speenhamland, the 
half-way stage, paying seven shillings. “T'was lucky I 
did so, for it snowed all night, and on Marlborough 
Downs the snow was near a foot high. 

At seven in the morning I breakfasted at Speen- 
hamland, and then mounted the coach-box for the 
remainder of the day, which was a remarkable fine 
one.—Honest gee-hoo complimented me with assuring 
me, that I sat bolder and tighter than any person who 
ever rid with him.—Dined at Stroud most luxuriantly, 
with a young gentleman who had slept all the preced- 
ing night in the machine ; and an old mercantile ge- 


nius, whose schoolboy son had a great deal of wit, as 


—— 
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the father thought, in remarking that Windsor was as 
old as our Saviour’s time. 

Got into London about five o’clock in the evening— 
called upon Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Fell, Mr. Hamilton, 
and Mr. Dodsley. Great encouragement from them ; 
all approved of my design ;—shall soon be settled.— 
Call upon Mr. Lambert ; show him this, or tell him, if 
I deserve a recommendation, he would oblige me to 


give me one—if I do not, it will be beneath him to 


take notice of me. Seen all aunts, cousins—all well 
—and I am welcome. Mr. T. Wensley is alive, and 


coming home.—Sister, grandmother, &c. &c. &c. re- 
member. I remain, your dutiful Son, 


T. CHATTERTON. 


Shoreditch, London, May 6, 1770. 

Dear Moruer,—I am surprised that no letter 
has been sent in answer to my last. J am settled, and 
in such a settlement as I would desire. I get four 
guineas a month by one Magazine: shall engage to 
write a History of Bngland, and other pieces, which 
will more than double that sum. Occasional essays 
for the daily papers weuld more than support me. 
What a glorious prospect! Mr. Wilkes knew me by 
my writings since I first corresponded with the book- 
sellers here. I shall visit him next week, and by his 
interest will insure Mrs. Ballance the Trinity-House. 
He affirmed that what Mr. Fell had of mine could not 
be the writings of a youth; and expressed a desire to 
know the author. By the means of another book- 
seller I shall be introduced to Townshend and Saw- 
bridge. I am quite familiar at the Chapter Coffee- 
house, and know all the geniuses there. A character 
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is now unnecessary; an author carries his character 
in his pen. My sister will improve herself in drawing. 
My grandmother is, I hope, well. Bristol’s mercenary 
walls were never destined to hold me—there, I was 
out of my element; now, Iam in it—London! Good 
God ! how superior is London to that despicable place 
Bristol! Here is none of your little meannesses, none 
of your mercenary securities, which disgrace that mis- 
erable hamlet—Dress, which is in Bristol an eternal 
fund of scandal, is here only introduced as a subject 
of taste ; if a man dresses well, he has taste; if care- 
less, he has his own reasons for so doing, and is pru- 
dent. Need I remind you of the contrast? The pov- 
erty of authors is a common observation, but not 
always a true one. No author can be poor who-un- 
derstands the arts of booksellers. Without this neces- 
sary knowledge, the greatest genius may starve; and 
with it, the greatest dunce live in splendour. This 
knowledge I have pretty well dipped into—The 
Levant, man-of-war, in which T. Wensley went out, 
is at Portsmouth ; but no news from him yet.—I lodge 
in one of Mr. Walmsley’s best rooms. Let Mr. Cary 
copy the letters on the other side, and give them to 


the persons for whom they are designed, if not too 
much labour for him. 
I remain, your’s, &c., T. CHATTERTON. 

P. S. Ihave some trifling presents for my mother, 

sister, Thorne, &c. 
FOR MR. T. CARY. 

I have sent you a task. I hope no unpleasing one. Tell 
all your acquaintance for the future to read the Freeholder’s 
Magazine. When you have any thing for publication, send 
it to me, and it shall most certainly appear in some periodical 
compilation. Your last piece was, by the ignorance of a 
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corrector, jumbled under the considerations in the acknowl- 

edgements. But I rescued it, and insisted on its appearance. 
Your friend, eG: 

Direct me, to be left at Chapter Coffee-house, Paternoster-row. 


MR. HENRY KATOR. 
If you have not forgot Lady Betty, any Complaint, Rebus, 
or Enigma, on the dear charmer, directed for me, to be left 
at the Chapter Coffee-house, Paternoster-row, shall find a 


place in some Magazine or other; as I am engaged in many. 
Your friend, T. CHATTERTON. 


MR. WILLIAM SMITH. 


When you have any poetry for publication, send it to me, 
to be left at the Chapter Coffee-house, Paternoster-row, and 
it shall most certainly appear. Your friend, T. G. 


MRS. BAKER. 

The sooner I see you the better—send me as soon as pos- 

sible Rymsdyk’s address. (Mr. -Cary will leave this at Mr. 
Flower’s, Small-street. ) 


MR. MASON. 


Give me a short prose description of the situation of Nash 
—and the poetic addition shall appear in some Magazine. 
Send me also whatever you would have published, and direct 
for me, to be left at the Chapter Coffee-house, Paternoster- 
row. Your friend, T. CHATTERTON. 


MR. MAT. MEASE. 
Begging Mr. Mease’s pardon for making public use of his 
name lately—I hope he will remember me, and tell all his 
acquaintance to read the Freeholder’s Magazine for the 
future. T. CHATTERTON. 
Tell Mr. Thaire, Mr. Gaster, Mr. A. Broughton, Mr. J. 
Broughton, Mr. Williams, Mr. Rudhall, Mr. Thomas, Mr. 
Carty, Mr. Hanmer, Mr. Vaughan, Mr. Ward, Mr. Kalo, Mr. 
Smith, &c., &c.—to read the Freeholder’s Magazine, 
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King’s Bench, for the present, May 14, 1770. 
Dear Mapam,—Don’t be surprised at the name 
of the place. J am not here as a prisoner. Matters 
go on swimmingly; Mr. Fell having offended certain 


persons, they have set his creditors upon him, and he 
is safe in the King’s Bench. J have been bettered by 


this accident; his successors in the Freeholder’s Mag- 


azine knowing nothing of the matter, will be glad to 
engage me, on my own terms. Mr. Edmunds has 
been tried before the House of Lords, sentenced to 


pay a fine and thrown into Newgate. His misfortunes 


will be to me of 


no little service. Last week, being 


in the pit of Drury-lane Theatre, I contracted an im- 


mediate acquaintance (which you know is no hard 


task to me) with a young gentleman in Cheapside ; 


partner in a music shop, the greatest in the city. 


Hearing I could write, he desired me to write a few 


songs for him; this I did the same night, and conveyed 


them to him the next morning. These he showed to a 


Doctor in Music, and I am invited to treat with this 


Doctor, on the footing of a composer, for Ranelagh 


and the Gardens. 


Bravo, hey boys, up we go! Be- 


sides the advantage of visiting these expensive and 


polite places gratis, my vanity will be fed with the 


sight of my name in copperplate, and my sister will 


receive a bundle 


of printed songs, the words by her 


brother. These are not all my acquisitions ; a gentle- 


man who knows 


me at the Chapter, as an author, 


would have introduced me as a companion to the 


young Duke of Northumberland, in his intended gen- 
eral tour. But, alas! I spake no tongue but my own! 
But to return once more to a place I am sickened to 


write of, Bristol. 


greater liberties, yet the thoughts of servitude killed 


Though, as an apprentice, none had 
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me; now I have that for my labour I always reckoned 
the first of my pleasures, and have still my liberty. 
As to the clearance, I am ever ready to give it; but 
really I understand so little of the law, that I believe 
Mr. Lambert must draw it. Mrs. L. brought what you 
mentioned. Mrs. Hughes is as well as age will permit 
her to be, and my cousin does very well. 

I will get some patterns worth your acceptance, and 
wish you and my sister would improve yourselves in 
drawing, as it is here a valuable and never-failing ac- 
quisition—My box shall be attended to; I hope my 
books are in it—if not, send them; and particularly 
Catcott’s Hutchinsonian jargon on the Deluge, and 
the MS. Glossary, composed of one small book, an- 
nexed to a larger.—My sister will remember me to 
Miss Sandford. I have not quite forgot her; though 
there are so many pretty milliners, &c., that I have 
almost forgot myself—Cary will think on me: upon 
inquiry, I find his trade dwindled into nothing here. 
A man may very nobly starve by it; but he must have 
luck indeed, who can live by it—Miss Rumsey, if she 
comes to London, would do well, as an old acquaint- 
ance, to send me her address.—London is not Bristol. 
—We may patrol the town for a day, without raising 
one whisper, or nod of scandal.—If she refuses, the 
curse of all antiquated virgins light on her; may she 
be refused when she shall request! Miss Rumsey will 
tell Miss Baker, and Miss Baker will tell Miss Porter, 
that Miss Porter’s favoured humble servant, though 
but a young man, is a very old lover; and in the eight- 
and-fiftieth year of his age; but that, as Lappet says, 
is the flower of a man’s days; and when a lady can’t 
get a young husband, she must put up with an old bed- 
fellow. I left Miss Singer, I am sorry to say it, in a 
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very bad way ; that is, in a way to be married. But, 
mum—Ask Miss Sukey Webb the rest; if she knows 
she’ll telh ye. I beg her pardon for revealing the se 
eret; but when the knot is fastened, she shall know 
how I came by it—Miss Thatcher may depend upon 
it, that, if I am not in love with her, I am in love with 
nobody else; I hope she is well; and if that whining, 
sighing, dying pulpit-fop, Lewis, has not finished his 
languishing lectures, I hope she will see her amoroso 
next Sunday.—If Miss Love has no objection to hay- 
ing a crambo song on her name published, it shall be 
done.—Begeging pardon of Miss Cotton for whatever 
has happened to offend her, I can assure her it has 
happened without my consent. I did not give her this 
assurance when in Bristol, lest it should seem like an 
attempt to avoid the anger of her furious brother. 
Inquire, when you can, how Miss Broughton received 
her billet. Let my sister send me a journal of all the 
transactions of the females within the circle of your 
acquaintance. Let Miss Watkins know, that the letter 
she made herself ridiculous by, was never intended for 
her ; but for another young lady in the neighbourhood, 
of the same name. I promised, before my departure, 
to write to some hundreds, I believe; but, what with 
writing for publications, and going to places of public 
diversion, which is as absolutely necessary to me as 
food, I find but little time to write to you. As to Mr. 
Barrett, Mr. Catcott, Mr. Burgum, &c., &c., they rate 
literary lumber so low, that I believe an author, in 
their estimation, must be poor indeed! But here, 
matters are otherwise ; had Rowley been a Londoner, 
instead of a Bristowyan, I could have lived by copy- 
ing his works—In my humble opinion, I am under 
very few obligations to any person in Bristol: one, in- 
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deed, has obliged me; but as most do, in a manner 
which makes his obligation no obligation.—My youth- 
ful acquaintances will not take it m dudgeon, that I do 
not write oftener to them, than I believe I shall; but, 
as I had the happy art of pleasing in conversation, my 
company was often liked, where I did not like; and to 
continue a correspondence under such circumstances, 
would be ridiculous. Let my sister improve in copy- 
ing music, drawing, and every thing which requires 
genius; in Bristol’s mercantile style those things may 
be useless, if not a detriment to her; but here they are 
highly profitable—Inform. Mr. Rhise that nothing 
shall be wanting, on my part, in the business he was 
so kind as to employ me in; should be glad of a line 
from him, to know whether he would engage in the 
marine department; or spend the rest of his days, safe, 
on dry ground.—Intended waiting on the Duke of 
3edford relative to the Trinity-House; but his Grace 
is dangerously ill—My grandmother, I hope, enjoys 
the state of health I left her in—I am Miss Webb’s 
humble servant—Thorne shall not be forgot when I 
remit the small trifles to you. Notwithstanding Mrs. 
B.’s not being able to inform me of Mr. Garsed’s ad- 
dress, through the closeness of the pious Mr. Ewer, I 
luckily stumbled upon it this morning. 
Monday evening. THoMAs CHATTERTON. 


(Direct for me, at Mr. Walmsley’s, at Shoreditch— 
only.) 
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TO MR. T. CARY. 
London, ———, 1770. 
“Dear Arran! now prepare the smile, 
Be friendly, read, and laugh awhile.” 

But by the Lord I have business of more importance 
than poetry.—As I wanted matter for a sheet in the 
‘Town and Country Magazine, you will see this in 
print metamorphosed into high life. 

You accuse me of partiality in my panegyric on 
Mr. Allen. Pardon me, my dear friend, but I believe 
there are very few in Bristol who know what music 1s. 
Broderip has no taste, at least no real taste. Step 
into Redcliff Church, look at the noble arches, observe 
the symmetry, the regularity of the whole ; how amaz- 
ing must that idea be which can comprehend at once 
all that magnificence of architecture; do not examine 
one particular beauty or dwell upon it minutely, take 
the astonishing whole into your empty pericranium, 
and then think what the architect of that pile was in 
building, Allen is in music. Step aside a little and 
turn your attention to the ornaments of a pillar of the 
chapel; you see minute carvings of minute designs, 
whose chief beauties are deformity or intricacy. Ex- 
amine all the laborious sculpture ; is there any part 
of it worth the trouble it must have cost the artist, yet 
how eagerly do children and fools gaze upon these lit- 
tlenesses. If it is not too much trouble, take a walk 
to the College gate, view the labyrinths of knots which 
twist round that mutilated piece, trace the windings 
of one of the pillars, and tell me if you don’t think 
a great genius lost in these minutiz of ornaments. 
Broderip is a complete copy of these ornamental 
carvers; his genius runs parallel with theirs, and his 
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music is always disgraced with littlenesses, flowers, and 
flourishes. What a clash of harmony Allen dashes 
upon the soul. How prettily 3roderip tickles their 
fancy by winding the same dull tune over again. How 
astonishingly great is Allen when playing an overture 
from Handel. How absurdly ridiculous is Broderip 
when blundering in, and new modelling the notes of 
that great genius; how emptily amusing when tor- 
turing and twisting airs which he has stolen from Italian 
operas. I am afraid, my dear friend, you do not un- 
derstand the merit of a full piece; if you did, you 
would confess to me that Allen is the only organist 
you have in Bristol—but of this enough. If you have 
not music enough to enter into a‘dispute with me on 
the merits of Mr. Allen, engage one who has, to throw 
down the gauntlet, and I shall be ever ready to take 
it up. 

A song of mine is a great favourite with the town, 
on account of the fulness of the music. It has much 
of Mr. Allen’s manner in the air. You will see that 
and twenty more in print after the season is over. I 
yesterday heard several airs of my burletta sung to a 
harpsichord, horns, flutes, bassoons, hautboys, violins, 
&e., and will venture to pronounce, from the excel- 
lence of the music, that it will take with the town. 
Observe, I write in all the magazines. [am surprised 
you took no notice of the last London; in that, and 
the magazine coming out to-morrow, are the only two 
pieces I have the vanity to call poetry. Mind the 
Political Register, I am very intimately acquainted 
with the editor, who is also editor of another publi- 
cation. You will find not a little of mine in the ‘ Lon- 
don Museum,’ and‘ Town and Country,’ 

The printers of the daily publications are all fright- 
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ened out of their patriotism, and will take nothing 
unless ’tis moderate or ministerial. I have not had 
five patriotic essays this fortnight, all must be minis- 
terial or entertaining. 

I remain, yours, &c., T. CHATTERTON. 


Tom’s Coffee-House, May 30, 1770. 

DEAR SisteR,—There is such a noise of business 
and politics in the room, that my inaccuracy in writ- 
ing here is highly excusable. My present profession 
obliges me to frequent places of the best resort. ‘To 
begin with, what every female conversation begins 
with, dress; I employ my money now in fitting my- 
self fashionably, and getting into good company ; this 
last article always brings me in interest. But I have 
engaged to live with a gentleman, the brother of a 
Lord, (a Scotch one indeed,) who is going to advance 
pretty deeply into the bookselling branches; I shall 
have lodging and boarding, genteel and elegant, gratis ; 
this article, in the quarter of the town he lives, with 
worse accommodations, would be £50 per annum. I 
shall have, likewise, no inconsiderable premium ; and 
assure yourself every month shall end to your ad- 
vantage ; I will send you two silks this summer; and 
expect, in answer to this, what colours you prefer. 
My mother shall not be forgotten. My employment 
will be writing a voluminous History of London, to 
appear in numbers the beginning of the next winter. 
As this will not, like writing political essays, obige me 
to go to the coffee-house, I shall be able to serve you 
the more by it; but it will necessitate me to go to 
Oxford, Cambridge, Lincoln, Coventry, and every 
collegiate church near; not at all disagreeable jour- 
neys, and not to me expensive. The Manuscript 
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Glossary, I mentioned in my last, must not be omitted. 
If money flowed as fast upon me as honours, I would 
give you a portion of £5,000. You have, doubtless, 
heard of the Lord Mayor’s remonstrating and address- 
ing the King ; but it will be a piece of news to inform 
you, that I have been with the Lord Mayor on the 
occasion. Having addressed an essay to his Lordship, it 
was very well received ; perhaps better than it deserved ; 
and I waited on his Lordship, to have his approbation, 
to address a second letter to him, on the subject of the 
remonstrance, and its reception. His Lordship re- 
ceived me as politely as a citizen could; and warmly 
invited me to call on him again.. The rest is a secret. 
—But the devil of the matter is, there is no money to 
be got on this side of the question. Interest is on the 
other side. But he is a poor author, who cannot write 
on both sides. I believe I may be introduced (and if 
I am not, I’ll introduce myself) to a ruling power in 
the Court party. I might have a recommendation to 
Sir George Colebrook, an East India Director, as 
qualified for an office no ways despicable ; but I shall 
not take a step to the sea, whilst I can continue on 
land. I went yesterday to Woolwich to see Mr. Wens- 
ley; he is paid to-day. The artillery is no unpleasant 
sight, if we bar reflection, and do not consider how 
much mischief it may do. Greenwich Hospital and St. 
Paul’s Cathedral are the only structures which could 
reconcile me to anything out of the Gothic. Mr. Carty 
will hear from me soon; multiplicity of literary business 
I condole with him, and my dear 


must be my excuse. 
Miss Sandford, in the misfortunes of Mrs. Carty ; my 
physical advice is, to leech her temples plentifully ; 
keev her very low in diet; as much in the dark as 
possible. Nor is this last prescription the advice of 
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an old woman; whatever hurts the eyes, affects the 
brain ; and the particles of light, when the sun is in 
the summer signs, are highly prejudicial to the eyes ; 
and it is from this sympathetic effect, that the headache 
is general in summer. But, above all, talk to her but 
little, and never contradict her in any thing. This 
may be of service. I hope it will. Did a paragraph 
appear in your paper of Saturday last, mentioning the 
inhabitants of London’s having opened another view 
of St. Paul’s; and advising the corporation, or vestry 
of Redclift, to procure a more complete view of Red- 
clift church ? My compliments to Miss Thatcher ; if 
Lam in love Iam; though the devil take me if I can 
tell with whom it is. I believe I may address her in 
the words of Scripture, which no doubt she reveres; 
‘If you had not ploughed with my heifer,’ (or bullock 
rather,) ‘you had not found out my riddle. Humbly 
thanking Miss Rumsey for her complimentary expres- 
sion, I cannot think it satisfactory. Does she, or does 
she not, intend coming to London? Mrs. O’Coffin 
has not yet got a place; but there is not the least 
doubt but she will in a little time. 

Essay writing has this advantage, you are sure of 
constant pay ; and when you have once wrote a piece 
which makes the author inquired after, you may bring 
the booksellers to your own terms. Essays on the 
patriotic side fetch no more than what the copy is sold 
for. As the patriots themselves are searching for a 
place, they have no gratuities to spare. So says one 
of the beggars, in a temporary alteration of mine, in 
the Jovial Crew: 


A patriot was my occupation, 
It got me a name but no pelf: 
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Till, starv’d for the good of the nation, 
I bege’d for the good of myself. 
Fal, lal, &c. 


I told them, if ’twas not for me, 
Their freedoms would all go to pot; 
I promis’d to set them all free, 
But never a farthing I got. 
Fal, lal, &c. 


On the other hand, unpopular essays will not even 
be accepted ; and you must pay to have them printed ; 
but then you seldom lose by it. Courtiers are so sen- 
sible of their deficiency in merit, that they generally 
reward all who know how to daub them with the ap- 
pearance of it. To return to private affairs—Friend 
Slude may depend upon my endeavouring to find the 
publications you mention. They publish the Gospel 
Magazine here. For a whim I write in it. I believe 
there are not any sent to Bristol; they are hardly 
worth the carriage—methodistical, and unmeaning. 
With the usual ceremonies to my mother and grand- 
mother; and sincerely, without ceremony, wishing 
them both happy; when it is in my power to make 
them so, it shall be so; and with my kind remem- 
brance to Miss Webb and Miss Thorne, I remain, as 
I ever was, 

Yours, &c., to the end of the chapter, 
THoMAs CHATTERTON. 
P.S. Iam this moment pierced through the heart 
by the black eye of a young lady, driving along ina 
hackney coach.—I am quite in love; if my love lasts 
till that time, you shall hear of it in my next. 


June 19, 1770. 
DEAR SistTER,—I have an horrid cold.—The rela- 
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tion of the manner of my catching it may give you 
more pleasure than the circumstance itself. As I 
wrote very late Sunday night (or rather very early 
Monday morning,) I thought to have gone to bed 
pretty soon last night; when, being half undressed, I 
heard a very doleful voice, singing Miss Hill’s favorite 
bedlamite song. The hum drum of the voice so struck 
me, that though I was obliged to listen a long while 
before I could hear the words, I found the similitude 
in the sound. After hearing her with pleasure drawl 
for above half an hour, she jumped into a brisker 
tune, and hobbled out the ever famous song, in which 
poor Jack Fowler was to have been satirized.—* I put 
my hand into a bush ; I prick’d my finger to the bone ; 
I saw a ship sailing along; I thought the sweetest flow- 
ers to find;” and other pretty flowery expressions, were 
twanged with no inharmonious bray. I now ran to 
the window, and threw up the sash, resolved to be 
satisfied, whether or not it was the identical Miss Hall, 
in propria persona. But, alas! it was a person whose 
twang is very well known, when she is awake, but 
who had drank so much royal bob (the gingerbread 
baker for that, you know,) that she was now singing 
herself asleep. This somnifying liquor had made her 
voice so like the sweet echo of Miss Hill’s, that if I 
had not considered that she could not see her way up 
to London, I should absolutely have imagined it her’s. 
—There was a fellow and a girl in one corner, more 
busy in attending to their own affairs, than the melody. 
[This part of the letter, for some lines, is not legible. | 
* * * * the morning) from Marylebone gardens ; 
I saw the fellow in the cage at the watch-house, in the 
parish of St. Giles; and the nymph is an inhabitant 
of one of Cupid’s inns of Court. There was one sumil- 
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itude it would be injustice to let slip. A drunken 
fishman, who sells souse mackerel, and other de- 
licious dainties, to the eternal detriment of all two- 
penny ordinaries ; as his best commodity, his salmon, 
goes off at three half-pence the piece; this itinerant 
merchant, this movable fish-stall, having likewise had 
his dose of bob-royal, stood still for a while, and then 
joined chorus, in a tone which would have laid half-a- 
dozen lawyers, pleading for their fees, fast asleep ; this 
naturally reminded me of Mr. Haythorne’s song of 
‘ Says Plato, who oy oy oy should men be vain?’ 

However, my entertainment, though sweet enough 
in itself, has a dish of sour sauce served up in it; for 
I have a most horrible wheezing in the throat; but I 
don’t repent that I have this cold; for there are so 
many nostrums here, that ’tis worth a man’s while to 
get a distemper, he can be cured so cheap. 

June 29, 1770. 

My cold is over and gone. If the above did not 
recall to your mind some scenes of laughter, you have 
lost your ideas of risibility. 


Dear Motruer,—I send you in the box, six cups 
and saucers with two basins for my sister. If a china 
teapot and creampot, is in your opinion, necessary, I 
will send them; but I am informed they are unfash- 
ionable, and that the red china, which you are pro- 
vided with, is more in use. <A cargo of patterns for 
yourself, with a snuffbox, right French, and very 
curious in my opinion. 

Two fans—the silver one is more grave than the 
other, which would suit my sister best. But that I 
Some British herb snuff, in the 
(This I omit lest 


leave to you both. 
box; be careful how you open it. 
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it injure the other matters.)—Some British herb to- 
bacco for my grandmother; some trifles for Thorne. 
Be assured whenever I have the power, my will won't 
be wanting to testify that I remember you. 

Your’s, T. CHATTERTON. 


July 8, 1770. 

N. B.—I shall torestall your intended journey, and 
pop down upon you at Christmas. 

I could have wished you had sent my red pocket- 
book, as ’tis very material. 

I bought two very curious twisted pipes for my 
grandmother ; but both breaking, I was afraid to buy 
others, lest they should break in the box; and being 
loose, injure the china. Have you heard any thing 
further of the clearance ? 

Direct for me at Mrs. Angel’s, sackmaker, Brook- 
street, Holborn. 

Mrs. Chatterton. 


Dear SistER,—I have sent you some china and a 
fan. You have your choice of two. I am surprised 
that you chose purple and gold. I went into the shop 
to buy it; but it is the most disagreeable colour I 
ever saw—dead, lifeless, and inelegant. Purple and 
pink, or lemon and pink, are more genteel and lively. 
Your answer in this affair will oblige me. Be assured, 
that I shall ever make your wants my wants; and 
stretch to the utmost to serve you. Remember me to 
Miss Sandford, Miss Rumsey, Miss Singer, &c. 

As to the songs, I have waited this week for them, 
and have not had time to copy one perfectly ; when 
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the season’s over, you will have ’em all in print. I had 
pieces last month in the following Magazines : 
“‘ Gospel Magazine, 
Town and Country, viz: 
Maria Friendless, 
False Step, 
Hunter of Oddities, 
To Miss Bush, &c. 
Court and City. London. Political Register, &e. 
The Christian Magazine, as they are not to be had 
perfect, are not worth buying.—I remain, your’s, 
July 11, 1770. T. CHATTERTON. 


I am now about an Oratorio, which, when finished, 
will purchase you a gown. You may be certain of 
seeing me before the 1st January, 1771.—The clear- 
ance is immaterial—My mother may expect more pat- 
terns—Almost all the next Town and Country Mag- 
azine is mine. J have an universal acquaintance ; my 
company is courted everywhere ; and, could I humble 
myself to go into a comptor, could have had twenty 
places before now -—but I must be among the great ; 
state matters suit me better than commercial. The 
ladies are not out of my acquaintance. I have a deal 
of business now, and must therefore bid you adieu. 
You will have a longer letter from me soon—and 
more to the purpose. 

20th July, 1770. Your’s, A Ao, Be 


TO MR. G. CATCOTT. 
London, August 12, 1770. 


Srr,—A correspondent from Bristol had raised my 
admiration to the highest pitch by informing me, that 
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an appearance of spirit and generosity had crept into 
the niches of avarice and meanness ;—that the mur- 
derer of Newton (Ferguson) had met with every 
encouragement that ignorance could bestow ; that an 
episcopal palace was to be erected for the enemy of 
the Whore of Babylon, and the present turned into a 
stable for his ten-headed beast—that a spire was to be 
patched to St. Mary Redcliffe, and the streets kept 
cleaner, with many other impossibilities; but when 
Mr. Catcott (the Champion of Bristol) doubts it, it may 
be doubted. Your description of the intended steeple 
struck me. I have seen it, but not as the invention of 
Mr. . All that he can boast is Gothicizing it. 
Give yourself the trouble to send to Weobley’s, Hol- 
born, for a View of the Church of St. Mary de la 
Annunciation, at Madrid, and you will see a spire 
almost the parallel of what you describe. The con- 
duct of 
received information that he was absolutely engaged 
in the defence of the Ministry, and had a pamphlet on 
the stocks, which was.to have been paid with a trans- 
lation. In consequence of this information I inserted 
the following paragraph in one of my exhibitions : 


is no more than what I expected; I had 


‘Revelation Unravelled by —. 


‘The Ministry are indefatigable in establishing them- 
selves; they spare no expense, so long as the expense 
does not lie upon them. This piece represents the 
tools of Administration offering the Doctor a pension, 
or translation, to new model his Treatise on the Rev- 
elations, and to prove Wilkes to be an Atheist.’ 

The editor of Baddeley’s Bath Journal has done me 
the honour to murder most of my hieroglyphics, that 
they may be abbreviated for his paper. Whatever 
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may be the political sentiments of your inferior clergy, 
their superiors are all flamingly Ministerial. Should 
your scheme for a single row of houses in Bridge- 
street take place, conscience must tell you, that Bris- 
tol will owe even that beauty to avarice ; since the 
absolute impossibility of finding tenants for a double 
row is the only occasion of your having but one. The 
Gothic dome I mentioned was not designed by Ho- 
garth. I have no great opinion of him out of his 
ludicrous walk—there he was undoubtedly inimitable. 
It was designed by the great Cipriani. The following 
description may give you a faint idea of it. From an 
hexagonal spiral tower (such I believe Redcliffe is) 
rose a similar palisado of Gothic pillars, three in a 
cluster on every angle, but single and at equal dis- 
tance in angular spaces. ‘The pillars were trifoliated 
(as Rowlie terms it) and supported by a majestic oval 
dome, not absolutely circular, (that would not be 
Gothic,) but terminating im a point, surmounted with a 
cross, and on the top of the cross a globe.. The two 
last ornaments may perhaps throw you into a fit of 
religious reflection, and give rise to many pious reflec- 
tions. Heaven send you the comforts of Christianity ! 
I request them not, for I am no Christian. Angels 
are, according to the orthodox doctrine, creatures of 
the epicene gender, like the Temple beaux * * *. 

I intend going abroad as a surgeon. Mr. Barrett 
has it in his power to assist me greatly, by his giving 
me a physical character. I hope he will. I trouble 
you with a copy of an Essay I intend publishing. 

I remain, your much obliged humble Servant, 
THOMAS CHATTERTON. 
Direct to me at Mrs. Angel’s, sackmaker, Brook- 


street, Holborn. 
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